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ONE OF OREGON’S PIONEERS. 


Out on the Pacific coast within a comparatively few 
years have developed strong lumber manufacturing con- 
eerns. The great firs of Washington and Oregon seem 
to have led those who would master them into great 
undertakings. Some of the finest fir growing on the 
Pacific slope is to be found in the territory drained by 
the Columbia river, the great waterway that forms the 
northern boundary of Oregon. Before this lumber was 
known in the East it had for many years found a market 
in California. It was carried down the Columbia river, 
out into the ocean and thence to San 
Francisco, in the holds and on the 
decks of sailing vessels. Coming 
largely from Oregon it naturally 
was termed ‘‘Oregon pine,’’ and 
‘(Oregon pine’’ it is today in the 
cargo markets of the world. There 
are in Portland, Ore., several large 
manufacturing concerns that started 
in a small way more than a score of 
years ago, the annual output of each 
of which now runs close to the hun- 
dred million mark in lumber products. 

Now, however, the output of these 
large mills is not confined to the 
California market, but steamers 
carry it to the orient, to the anti- 
podes and around the Horn to the 
United Kingdom and Europe. 
Wherever lumber is used fir, or 
Oregon pine, as it is known more 
generally in the cargo trade, is 
to be found in the lumber yards. 

Then, too, the great development 
of the transcontinental railroads has 
resulted in fir lumber from the 
Pacific coast obtaining a market in 
the Rocky Mountain territory, the 
midiile western states, the New Eng- 
lan’ and the Atlantic coast states 
in cxrload lots. No lumber yard in 
this country today is too small to 
be unable to secure a carload of fir 
lumber. The great development of 
the market for western fir has been 
brovzht about only by the push and 
enerzy of those engaged in manu- 

facturing it in the West, many of 
whom were pioneers who, having 
exheusted their holdings in the 
nortiern states, went westward look- 
ing for new ‘fields for exploitation. 

The purpose of this article is to 
deal with one who may be termed a 
Pioneer of Oregon—one who has 
spent over forty-four years in the 
mil’ and health-giving climate of 
that great state and who for nearly three-score years has 
been a lumber manufacturer. It is.to such men as these 
that credit must be given for much of the development 
of the western country in lumber manufacturing, for 
those who came in later years with a wealth of experience 
im making lumber in the East had to take lessons from 
those who were pioneers in the lumber industry. This 
was a country of great trees and big logs, requiring 
heavy machinery and different methods of handling and 
manufacturing than those in. vogue in the North, East 
and South. 

Donald Mackay, president of the North: Pacifie Lum- 
ber Company, of Portland, Ore., was born Christmas 
day 1841, and it is an odd coincidence that the birthday 
of his wife was New Year’s day. Mr. Mackay first saw 
the light of day near Woodstock, Oxford county, Canada. 

His father was Angus Mackay, a farmer, and his mother 


also a Mackay. ‘They came from Sutherlandshire, Scot- 
land, to Canada in 1830. The clan Mackay was promi- 
nent in Scottish history. Those who are familiar with 
it know that the Mackays were a sturdy lot, accustomed 
to buffet the storms of life. 

When Donald Mackay was 17 years of age he started 
out into the world for himself. He served as an ap- 
prentice, learning the plastering trade. He had previously 
attended the country school presided over by a Scotch 
schoolmaster, where an educational foundation was laid 
that fitted him well for the affairs of a business life. 
After three years spent in apprenticeship to the plaster- 





DONALD MACKAY, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 


Among the Foremost Citizens and Lumbermen of the Far Northwest. 


ing trade, Mr. Mackay engaged in contracting in the 
vicinity of his home, but in 1865 he became possessed 
of the western fever and journeyed across the continent 
to San Francisco, where he remained only about eight 
months. In the fall of the same year he went to Port- 
land, Ore., then a small village of 5,000 inhabitants. He 
since has made his home there, seeing Portland grow to 
a magnificent city, holding its own with the great cen- 
ters of commerce on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Mackay engaged in contracting in the plastering 
line in Portland for a number of years, enlarging his 
operations, taking contracts for many large buildings, 
the last of these being the Portland hofel, which was 
constructed in 1889. This famous hostelry is well known 
among travelers who have visited the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Mackay’s lumbering experience began when he 
became one of the organizers of the North Pacific Lum- 


ber & Manufacturing Company, which began business in 
1882 with the following officers: L. Therklsen, president 
and treasurer; Donald Mackay, vice president; H. 8. 
Allen, secretary; L. P. W. Quimby and N. Versteeg, 
directors. The capital of the company was $100,000 and 
it constructed at Portland the original mill of the North 
Pacific Lumber Company, which still stands, although it 
has been rebuilt and remodeled until but very little of 
the original mill is in existence. The capacity of the 
original plant was 30,000 feet a day. Three years later 
the company was reorganized with a capital of $250,000. 
At that time Johan Poulsen and Robert E. Inman be- 
came interested in the concern. Mr. 
Poulsen became secretary of the 
company and Mr. Inman superin- 
tendent. Three years later Messrs. 
Inman and Poulsen withdrew and 
engaged in business for themselves, 
and in 1891 Mr. Therklsen retired 
and Mr. Mackay became president 
and treasurer of the company, a 
position which he still holds, and 
N. Versteeg, vice president. For 
several years prior to 1894 M. F. 
Henderson was superintendent of 
the North Pacific company’s plant 

Since the early ’90s there has been 
very little change in the personnel 
of the North Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, its officers at present being 
Donald Mackay, president and treas- 
urer; W. F. Burrell, vice president, 
and W. B. Mackay, secretary and 
manager. The plant of the North 
Pacific Lumber Company is located 
on a site of 100 acres of land inside 
the city limits of Portland, with 
2,880 feet of water frontage on the 
Willamette river. The track of the 
Terminal Company runs through the 
site, enabling the company to ship 
over all the continental railroads 
reaching Portland. From a capacity 
of 30,000 feet a day twenty-eight 
years ago to a capacity of 250,000 
feet in ten hours, equipped with 
modern machinery throughout, is the 
history of the mill of the North 
Pacific Lumber Company. At pres- 
ent it is equipped with two double- 
cutting band mulls, a large gang 
edger, two resaws and two ripsaws. 
Although it never has eut over 90,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in a year, its 
present capacity, which was in- 
creased about a year ago, would 
enable it, should market conditions 
warrant, to turn out many more mi)- 
lions of feet. The task of making a 
modern plant out of the saw mill of the North Pacific 
Lumber Company has been done under the direct super- 
vision of W. B. Mackay, son of Donald Mackay, who 
has for a number of years been manager of the com- 
pany. The North Pacific Lumber Company has a con- 
trolling interest in the Clark Creek Logging Company, 
which owns a large tract of timber and logs on the 
Cowlitz river in southern Washington, this stream being 
tributary to the Columbia river, from which logs are 
towed to the company’s mill at Portland. The market 
of the North Pacific Lumber Company is the world. 
Its lumber goes foreign and coastwise by vessel and 
by car to the territory both west and east of the Rocky 
mountains, to the farming states of the middle West and 
to the far Atlantic coast. It caters to every demand 
for fir lumber and its products. 

(Concluded on Page 69.) 
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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. Hl. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 
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We have just egwipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with. 
the most Modern Machinery. 
and are now in position toLill 
orders with the greatest 
' promprness. 
76 this is added the advantage of! 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourflardwood 
Flooring, where customers do nar; 
wish to puechase AaLull CaP load 
‘oA Flooring. 














We solicit. your orders opingut: | 
‘nies and guarantee satisfaction 
tn quality and delivery of our Stock 














INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D, LACEY & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibecnia Bank Bldg., 


New Orleans. 


828 Chamber of Commerce, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony, 


Chicago, 


MAPY p- : 


Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 
Polished and 
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Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


Write for Prices. 
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The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


ERN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $9,500,000.00 
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ER? | 

\,, 5 General Offices, 8th and 9th Floors, R. A. Long Bldg., 
= KANSAS CITY, MO. 

been 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
- YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 400,000,000 FEET. 














Seven Modern Saw Mills We Ship the Equipped with 15 Bands, 


Located at Product 5 Gangs, 2 Circulars. 
YELLOW PINE, LA. ; of Planing Mill Capacity 
LUFKIN, TEXAS. to take care of entire 
BONAMI, LA. Our product of saw mills, 


LONGVILLE, LA. : 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. Own Mills 


75,000,000 Feet 


DE RIDDER, LA. - 
WOODWORTH, LA. Only. Mixed Yard Stock in Pile. 


























RAILROAD MATERIAL —W zstsssinters tsite 29852" 190" mating apeciaty of Sing 
ers, Caps, Ties, Guard Rails, Car Siding, Lining and Roofing. 
EXPORT M ATE ___We are large producers of 1x4” and 6” Prime Floorings, 1x4’ Heart Rift, Ship 
Decking and Crown and Prime schedules for the European market. 


CO AST PRODUCT We solicit your inquiries for all grades of the best Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
and Fir Timbers and Yard Stock, slso Spruce Lumber. Shingles in transit for 
prompt delivery at all times. 


YELLOW PINE BOX SHOOK - FACTORY, BONAMI, LA. 
W. M. BEEBE, Manager Y. P. Sales Dept. - .. | R. FIFER, Manager P. C. Sales Dept. 
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Anchor Line Co. “Headquarters for Mixed Orders.’ 


LIMITED 

a. BL il m wl a UR stock comprises all the different kinds of timber 

: el T : grown in Wisconsin and we are well prepared to 
lapel ran rtat fill mixed orders promptly. We call your attention 
: ait enna especially to stock in PLAIN AND RED BIRCH 











Inland Empire Forest Products in all thicknesses and a good assortment of 


PINE AND HEMLOCK, BASSWOOD SIDING 
Idaho White Pine Idaho Red Cedar Piling 
Idaho Red Pine Idaho Red Cedar Poles AND CEILING AND HARDWOOD FLOORING. 
Idaho Larch Idaho Red Cedar Posts 


Idaho Western Pine Idaho Red Cedar Shingles Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., ATLANTA, WIS. and 





GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
Saw Mill and Planning Mill at Atlanta, Wis. 
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Special Attention Given Quick Shipments 


To Yard Trade Requirements : Is our specialty. We carry 
; at all times a large stock of 
Which has for years been a hobby with us, makes it DIMENSION, Also 
possible for us to fill the orders of retailers in the BOARDS, Byrkit Lath, 
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\ balanced stocks maintained the year round demand 
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your consideration when in the market for anything in FINISH on hand, a 
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Trinity River Lumber Co. 
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WALKER COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band or Gang Sawed. Straight or Mixed Cars. ELMINA, TEXAS. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION, 150,000,000 FEET. eenanter eiceiaennseees 
“San Jacinto” Short Leaf 


Senter tener Company, Yellow Pine 


(ESTABLISHED 1879. INCORPORATED 1896.) 


THOS. S. FOSTER, Vice-Pres’t, 


> ee, aoe Kansas City, Mo. We Solicit Your Business, 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day 
of May, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























“DISPOSITION OF SLASHINGS. 


A short time ago something was said in these columns 
about theory and practice, it being mildly intimated that 
one man’s practice was another man’s theory. That this 
conclusion is substantially correct is shown by the 
variance in opinion regarding the practicability of burn- 
ing slashings. At the last session of the Minnesota 
legislature a law was passed calling for the piling and 
burning of slashings in that state. A trip to a scene of 
logging operations last spring showed bodies of defective 
timber and limbs and tops cut, from sound trees neatly 
piled in a clear space for burning. The foreman of a 
camp figured the cost at about 25 to 35 cents a thousand. 
Other operators claim that to prepare the slashings for 


burning merely calls for a little more thorough work on 
the part of the swampers; that the removal of the debris 
enables the teamsters to handle their teams with greater 
facility and that the saving in time of the teamster 
about offsets the greater expense of swamping. 

Profiting by the example of its near and appreciative 
neighbor, State Forester Griffith has asked for the pas- 
sage of a similar law by the Wisconsin legislature. Here 
theory and practice clash. A feasible and valuable 
method when applied to operation in one section may be 
inadequate or unnecessarily burdensome in others. ° For 
example, hardwood manufacturers of Wisconsin claim it 
is not practicable nor desirable to burn their slashings 
within the time limit established by the Minnesota law, 
if at all. They state that green hardwood limbs and 
tops, of which the quantity is larger than pine or tama- 
rack, are difficult to burn, whereas the pine or tamarack 
contains enough resin to insure the destruction of all 
the small debris. 

As stated in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the matter is to be tested at several points on the 
operations of the Rice Lake Lumber Company, at Rice 
Lake, Wis., the outcome of which is eagerly awaited by 
all hardwood operators in the state. 


SHINGLE TRADE AT RETAIL. 


Two parties are most directly interested in the 
establishment and maintenance of stable commodity 
values. These are the producer and his customers. 
Widely fluctuating prices are a detriment to those 
handling as well as those producing merchandise of 
any description. Such conditions make it difficult for 
manufacturers to perfect plans on which to conduct 
their affairs and impose a hardship on the customer, 
who frequently is at a loss to know when to buy and 
when to stay out of the market. 

The red cedar shingle trade has been characterized 
as a sore spot in the lumber industry. Whether or 
not conditions have been less satisfactory in shingles 
than any other line is debatable. However, ample 
room for improvement is conceded alike by those who 
make shingles and those who handle them at retail. 
Shingle manufacturers of Washington and Oregon vir- 
tually control the market, supplying about 60 percent 
of the entire quantity produced, the total value of 
which at the mill in 1908 was little more than 50 per- 
cent. Shingles from the mills in Washington are 
shipped as far east as Boston and the New England 
states and as far into the territory south of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi as Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. Aside from a limited territory along the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts, where cypress has success- 
fully resisted the invasion of the western product, red 
cedar shingles from the Pacific Northwest dominate 
the market. 

Many complaints have been made about attempts 
to manipulate shingle values and grades. Recogniz- 
ing the necessity for a general reshaping of affairs, 
those interested in the manufacture and sale of 
shingles have consolidated their energies during the 
last year and the outcome has been to place the 
shingle industry on a much more substantial basis. 

That this movement meets with the approval of retail 
lumbermen is evidenced by the action taken at a 
meeting of the Secretaries’ Bureau of Information 
held in Chicago December 7, at which the following 
preamble and resolution were adopted by a unanimous 
vote: 

WuereEas, The Secretaries’ Bureau of Information has 
heard with great satisfaction of the efforts of the shingle 
manufacturers of the Pacific coast to establish a system of 
shingle grading and the adoption of an especial brand to 
distinguish the same, as also the establishment of a shingle 
selling agency organized for the disposition of inspected 
shingles, 

Resolved, That this Secretaries’ Bureau of Information 
will use all influence in its power to forward the success of 
the Shingle Grading Association and such selling agencies 
for the guaranty and disposition of the inspected purple 
brand, and would respectfully urge upon such grading and 
selling association the adoption of all legal and reasonable 
methods tending toward stability in the price of shingles so 
inspected. Cc. F. Sweet, 

0. O. RUSSELL, 
Groren W. HorcHkiss, 
Committee. 

It speaks for itself and shows that the retail lum- 
bermen are disposed to support with customary hearti- 
ness the movement for bettering the red cedar shingle 
trade. 
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DESTINED PROMINENCE OF WESTERN HEMLOCK AS A COMMERCIAL FACTOR. 


The value of western hemlock as a flooring material 
is being fully recognized. In order to demonstrate this 
fact, and promote its good reputation among visitors 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition, an exhibit was 
made in the Forestry building of flooring made from 
this wood in practical use. In this structure the floor 
was laid with hemlock and fir, alternating strip by strip. 
This was done to show the relative resistance to wear 
of the two woods. The final result showed that the 
hemlock endured the test as well as the fir; in fact, 
there was no appreciable difference between the two. 
The strips were placed so as to expose the vertical or 
edge grain. The test would have been more complete 
if a portion of the flooring had been placed so as to 
expose the flat grain. Any edge grain flooring will 


resist wear with great persistency. Yet it was a good 
thing to show what can be done with western hemlock 
in the matter of flooring. 

This variety of hemlock (Tsuga beterophylla) is to cut 
a great figure in Pacific coast lumber, and already has 
acquired a good start in that direction. Sargent de- 
scribes the habitat of the species as extending over 
southeastern Alaska to Mendocino county, in California, 
and east into Idaho and Montana. Superb trees are 
found on the mountains at an altitude of 6,000 feet, but 
only in moist situations. But it is in the fertile river 
valleys that hemlock sends upward a giant growth. 
There it stands shapely, graceful, the delight of the 
artist and the lumberman. It is the most superb and 
useful of the hemlocks. While the cutting into lumber 
of fir, cedar and spruce has dominated in the Puget 


sound region, in the Coast country farther south 
hemlock has received growing attention and is bond 
to share abundantly in the lumber trade of the Cvast 
and mountain regions. It is adapted to any kind of 
product turned out by the saw mill. For shipment to 
market east of the mountains flooring and siding b:ve 
had a large share in the trade. Western hemlock ‘.as 
a closer and more compact, hard grain than its na:me- 
sake of the East, and it has that straight, pronoun:ed 
character peculiar to all Coast lumber tree grow hs, 
Owing to its size, and straight, smooth growth, i! is 
capable of turning out a large percentage of high gr :de 
lumber. Judging by what has happened to much in- 
ferior woods in the East one has reason to expect ‘!iat 
western hemlock is destined to become a commanding 
figure in the lumber trade of the country. 





FEATURES OF THE YEAR-END HARDWOOD DEMAND AND PRICES. 


Among the later features in the hardwood trade of the 
Ohio river and lower Mississippi river country a few are 
noted, as follows: 

During the last season prices of box boards in poplar, 
cottonwood and gum have been quoted comparatively 
low. But during the fall, demand has increased and 
prices have improved. Large buyers are asking for quo- 
tations and making offers on three to five carload lots. 
There is a shortage of this class of lumber, and since 
buyers are coming into the market there seems to be no 
reason why list prices should not be obtained. The 
heavy demand for wide lumber in the woods named is 
eating into the supply of box boards for purposes other, 
than that of the wagon industry. This fact should 
assure the manufacturers that they can get better prices 
for box boards if they will only ask them in a united 
way; at least this is the opinion of those who are 
situated to know. 

In respect to ash, prices have not shown the strength 
pertaining to oak and poplar. There was a slight in- 
crease in demand a few months ago but it had little or 
no effect toward the strengthening. of prices. It is 


claimed that the reason for this was that quotations on 
ash were made from the lower Mississippi and Gulf 
country to suit the exigencies of manufacturers who had 
considerable stock on hand and desired to move it to 
market. An effort is being made to allign prices all 
over the southern field so that they shall be more in 
accordance with prices of other leading hardwood lum- 
ber. It is proclaimed that supplies of high grade ash 
are very scarce, and that even a moderate demand should 
soon wipe them from stock sheets. 

Dimension oak has been in active request during recent 
time. Car builders, having received good orders from 
the railroads, must have dimension oak in stock. It is 
noticeable, however, that when large lots are needed 
to work out contracts for cars, requisitions are divided 
and scattered around among producers and wholesalers 
so as to cause no agitation or disturbance of the pre- 
vailing average of prices. 

Wide poplar continues to attract especial attention in 
the market. This kind of lumber would in any case be 
in strong demand for the simple reason that it is becom- 
ing scarce in stumpage supply, the remainder also being 


in strong hands. But the tremendous growth in the 
building of automobiles has given such an impetus to the 
demand for wide poplar that prices have gone up to a 
hight that once would have been thought impossible, 
Panel stock from 18 to 28 inches and up is quoted by 
West Virginia operators at prices ranging from $8 to 
$125 a thousand; firsts and seconds, 5g-inch at $47; box 
boards, 13-17 inches wide, inclusive, $65; first and sec- 
ond saps, with no defects, 114-inch and 13 to 17 inches, 
inclusive, wide, at $72 to $82 a thousand. Sales of wide 
poplar have been made for next year’s delivery at $110 
a thousand, the widths ranging from 24 to 27 inches. 

In general features the hardwood market holds a 
strong position. The year will close with absolutely no 
overstocks, while there are positive scarcities in some 
lines. Doubtless, high grade lumber commands the most 
attention, but it is always the case that active demand 
and high prices for good lumber have the effect of 
stimulating requirement for the lower grades, since there 
is a large number of consumers who must resort to such 
lumber in order to make even on the sale of the class 
of goods that they produce. 





WESTERN LUMBERMEN TO BEAR BRUNT OF RAILROAD STRIKE. 


Direct advices from the West are to the effect that 
lumbermen and the lumber industry will doubtless 
bear the brunt of the loss and inconvenience arising 
from the strike of the switchmen. It is reported that 
the switchmen’s strike has resulted in putting an 
embargo on all kinds of freight on the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railways between Duluth 
and the Coast. A report issued Wednesday by the 
railroad operators of the ‘‘Twin Cities’’ stated that 
more than a normal number of cars have been loaded 
and handled at Minnesota Transfer, but it is claimed 
that at outlying points the tieup brought about by the 
strike of the switchmen is complete. 

Daily press dispatches show that efforts are being 
made by representatives of the trainmen and the rail- 
roads to settle their controversies. The situation east 
of Chicago, however, is not reassuring, a New York 
dispatch Wednesday stating that a general strike 
probably would result unless the demands of the em- 
ployees are satisfied in some manner. 

A tieup of transportation at this time of the year 
would work inconceivable hardships upon the people 
in small towns and in the country. In the prairie 


states supplies of fuel and provisions are not adequate 
to supply the demands of consumers for any great 


length of time. Lumber stocks in the hands of retail- 
ers are said to be light. This condition probably is 
attributable to the general policy of many retail lum- 
bermen to permit the millman and the wholesaler to 
earry the bulk of the stocks, relying upon their ability 
to secure lumber ordered within a very short time. 
During the last two years transportation service has 
been exceedingly prompt. 

If the strike is not settled at a very early date 
a congestion of all kinds of trade will result. Wash- 
outs and blockades on the transcontinental lines will 
render movement of trains difficult; lumber will be 
sidetracked, and perishable freight, provisions and 
general merchandise given precedence over it... This 
would indicate a possible return to such conditions as 
prevailed in 1906 and the early part of 1907, when 
cars were at a premium and moved with exasperating 
slowness after being secured and loaded by the mill. 

The policy of permitting the mill to carry stocks 
has been a very advantageous one to the dealer dur- 
ing the last two years, but in view of the present 


tieup of transportation and the possibilities growing 
out of the accumulation of freight in the yards and 
on the sidings, the prospect of securing ample stocks 
for midwinter and spring requirements is not bright. 

In western manufacturing circles some hardships 
doubtless will result, owing to a shortage of supplies 
at the camps. Feed and provisions at some of the 
camps are not sufficient to last a great length of time 
and the situation is causing great uneasiness in many 
sections. The strike comes at a most inopportune time 
for the general public. Possibly those engineering it 
have taken advantage of the greater necessity for 
transportation at this season. At any rate, the strik- 
ers have upset commerce to a degree and, so far, have 
not succeeded in benefiting themselves. 

The outcome of the controversy is problematical, at 
present, neither the strikers nor the railroad officials 
appearing to favor a compromise. The situation in the 
East is developing in a way that does not inspire 
confidence in an amicable and speedy settlement, though 
a friendly basis of agreement may be reached before 
January 3—the date set for calling out the trainmen 
on lines east of Chicago. 





GOVERNMENT RED TAPE METHODS OF SECURING LUMBER. 


The United States government is constantly in the 
market for timber and lumber. Wood material is re- 
quired for the navy, fortifications, arsenals, barracks, 
prisons, docks, government buildings of all sorts, includ- 
ing postoffices, accommodations for courts, subtreasuries 
and other offices; for the improvement of harbors, water- 
ways ete. The building of the Panama canal is requir- 
ing a large amount of lumber and the canal zone will 
continue to consume a good deal of forest product until 
the canal shall be finished and much thereafter. 

The government has its own method of buying lumber, 
apparently paying no attention to the traditional rules 
of the trade, individual notions of operators or the 
specifications or rules of trade practice as laid down by 
associations of manufacturers and dealers. The govern- 
ment has its own engineers, who arbitrarily make their 
own inspection rules, terms of contract, delivery, sureties 
and guarantors and all other conditions pertaining to the 
transaction. Bidders for contracts may meet these con- 
ditions or stay out of the bidding, as they choose. Many 
will not. touch a. government contract. on account of the 
difficulty and apparent loss in attempting to fill such 
bills; yet the government gets all the material it needs 
and doubtless will continue to do.so while the raw ma- 
terial holds out. Modifications in specifications proba- 
bly will have to be made as the size and quality of tim- 
ber diminish and deteriorate—have been made under cer- 


tain exigencies—but the government will get the cream 
of timber product so long as the forests can turn out 
the required stuff. 

Indicative of the methods pursued by the government 
in its quest for timber and lumber, some facts are 
gleaned from an advertisement sent forth from the war 
department for stuff to be used in building dams and 
locks in the Cumberland river above Nashville. The 
quantity called for is 883,761 feet of longleaf yellow 
pine, the proposals to be opened on December 27, 1909. 

No proposal will be considered unless accompanied by 
a guaranty or certified checks in the place of a guaranty. 
The bidder to whom award is made will have to enter 
into written contract with the United States, with ap- 
proved security, amounting to 25 percent of his entire 
contract, within ten days after being notified of the ac- 
ceptance of his proposal. 

All freight charges must be fully prepaid to destina- 
tion by the contractor, the lumber to be unloaded by the 
United States without cost to the contractor. 

For one lock twenty different cuts, as to length and 
size, must be made, and for the other, seventeen. 
Lengths range from 16 to 60 feet for both locks. Sizes 
range from 2 to 14 inches in the smaller dimension to 
10 to 14 in the larger. 

’ Every bid must be accompanied by a guaranty, which 
‘must be attached to the bid and-the bond of the con- 


tract, and must be signed by an authorized surety con- 
pany, or by two responsible guarantors or sureties, these 
to be certified as good and sufficient guarantors or sure- 
ties by a judge or clerk of a United States court, United 
States district attorney, United States commissioner, oT 
judge or clerk of a state court of record, with seal »f 
the court attached. 

A firm, as such, will not be accepted as a guarant’r, 
nor a partner for a corporation or firm of which he 's 
a member; but stockholders who are not officers of 2 
corporation may be guarantors or sureties for such co?- 
poration. Guarantors must be citizens of the United 
St tes, exceptions to this rule being made in respect ‘0 
the Philippine islands, Porto Rico or Hawaii. 

The guarantors and sureties, if individuals, are [0 
make and subscribe affidavits of justification on the 
guaranty and bond. Each guarantor must justify in 
amounts which shall aggregate double the amount of the 
penal sum named in the bond. 

If a bidder wishes to withdraw his proposal he may 
do so before the time fixed for the opening without 
prejudice to himself by communicating his purpose ‘2 
writing to the officer who holds it, and it shall be re- 
turned to the bidder unread. 

The foregoing rules, with some elaboration in minor 
particulars, are contained in every advertisement for 
bids on government contracts, and have become familiar 
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to all lumbermen who have received and scanned them. 
They are reproduced in substance here as showing to 
those not familiar with them what they will have to 
encounter if they undertake to bid on government con- 
tracts for lumber. 

[f the government, in response to the demands of the 
people, shall be empowered by legislation to undertake 
tle improvement of the waterways on a grand scale, 
there will be a large requirement of timber and lumber 


in the construction of dams and locks. The amount that 
will be necessary in carrying on the work will make the 


requisitions for completing the Panama canal look small 


by comparison. Not only will dams and locks require 
a large amount of mill product, but much will be used 
in building scows and other boats, dredges, and for 
housing laborers ete. All such stuff will have to be 
furnished on specifications determined by the govern- 
ment engineers, generally officers in the army. In fore- 


casting the demand that shall arise from the public 
works of the future, in conjunction with the diminishing 
forest supply, it seems probable that the government 
will have somewhat to relax the rigidity of its rules of 
inspection as well as its manner of putting red tape 
around every small item of procedure; in other words, 
it may be obliged to drop into a regular observance 
of ordinary business methods in order to meet its re- 
quirements for lumber. 





HISTORICAL PROJECTIONS; ARE ODD LENGTHS TO FORM ANOTHER? 


[t is a peculiarity of the development and progress of 
tle American lumber industry and trade that the promo- 
tion of any kind of wood or the style of its cutting, 
classification, and to a large extent its finer grading, has 
come from the producing end rather than from that of 
the retail trade and consumer. The trade has thus been 
forced to accept what was handed to it. 

In the white or northern pine business, for instance, 
the manufacturers, represented in the organized whole- 
sale trade at Albany, Saginaw, Chicago and Minneapolis, 
dictated the manner of cutting, the classification and 
grading that became the established order of trade. As 
the trade became exploited changes were made toward 
a more elaborate grading, in which the strictly whole- 
salers had a share, which changes became necessary by 
the diminishing supply, the deterioration in the quality 
of stumpage and the necessity for meeting the growing 
multiplicity of demands from consumers. Yet the 
original classification of makes and qualities, generally 
speaking, remains to this day. 

As time passed and it became necessary to meet the 
demand with timber inferior to that which formerly 
had been employed, the trade was forced to take such 
lumber or nothing. Thus stuff that for years after the 
beginning would have been left in the woods to rot or 
burn was forced on the market. The trade had to take 
poor lumber in place of good because the manufacturers 
said so. 

Up to about 1885 hemlock was unsalable on the Chi- 
cago market except for foundations for the old style of 
cedar block street paving and a few other special uses, 
much of it having been cut to order. When the time 
arrived that the Michigan and Wisconsin mill operators 
wanted to eut and dispose of hemlock it was forced on 


the market and pushed into consumption by the manu- 
facturers. The carpenters did not want it and the trade 
objected to handling it. But a steady urging by the 
manufacturer finally gave it a standing in the trade 

When, early in the ’80s of the last century, the mid- 
western field of distribution was invaded by the yellow 
pine producers of Mississippi and Arkansas, the old 
white pine dealers fought it with tooth and nail. But 
a_ steady, persistent promotion not only forced it into 
use in all the states of the upper Mississippi valley and 
the lake region but made it a powerful competitor with 
northern pine; nay, it has gone far toward driving the 
northern wood back to its trenches. The uliarly 
workable and useful quality of northern pine saved 
its day. So it was with cypress. So it is with Pacific 
coast lumber and shingles. Even so it has been with 
cottonwood and gum. In every instance of the kind the 
manufacturers have had to fight their way to success. 
While this aggressiveness and final dominance of the 
producing section of the lumber business have especially 
involved the introduction of unfamiliar woods, they also 
have to some extent pertained to the qualities of those 
with which the trade had long been familiar in their 
use. 

The foregoing remarks have been introduced to show 
that the producers have always been the force behind 
the promotion of any kind of lumber rather than the 
retail dealers and consumers; and this dictum includes 
shingles with lumber. We can squint across these salient 
projections in the history of the American lumber busi- 
ness and sight something that has made its appearance 
in Washington and Oregon. The odd length proposition 
has sprung up strong and aggressive. The manufac- 
turers are satisfied that they should get more clear lum- 


* products. 


ber out of their butt logs, that are inclined to be 
pyramidal at the root. They do not like to continue to 
cut thick slabs off these butt logs and throw their clea? 
lumber into the refuse pile or into lath or other cheay 
Hence they have determined to cut them intc 
short or odd-length clear stuff. But it would do no 
good to manufacture such odd lengths unless they can 
sell them. They have resolved to sell them, and when the 
manufacturers of lumber in this country have resolved 
to sell any kind of product it is on record that they 
never have failed to do so. ; 

At the late meeting of the Oregon and Washington 
lumber manufacturers at Cottage Grove, Ore., F. C. 
Knapp, chairman of the domestic fir committee, reported 
that the mills now are generally marketing odd lengths. 
The committee of Portland that recently visited the mills 
of Grays harbor found all of them marketing odd 
lengths. In fact the official inspector of the association 
found but three mills cutting any percentage of clear 
lumber in Oregon and Washington that are not making 
and marketing odd lengths. In his opinion the outlook 
for the general manufacture of odd lengths is excellent, 
and is justified by the insistent demand for clear lumber 
and the relatively diminishing supply in all the older 
producing fields of the country. 

No argument for or against the odd length propa- 
ganda is here intended. As a matter of comment on 
actual conditions in the northwest coast country this 
promotion is mentioned as another instance, and one for 
which there is historical precedence, of an initiative on 
the part of the producers to make a departure in the 
making and marketing of lumber, with probably the 
inevitable result that the market will yield to the force 
of the invaders. 





WHAT THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING—BENEFITS APPARENT IN WORK UNDERTAKEN. 


If it were necessary to frame an agreement in justifi- 
cation of the existence and perpeturity of lumber asso- 
ciations it simply would be competent to exclaim, ‘‘ Look 
at results!’’ Under the head of ‘‘Lumber Association 
Benefits’? the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is printing letters 
from the secretaries of such organizations setting forth 
what has been accomplished in each instance during the 
year now drawing toward its close. These letters have 
been evoked with the view of rounding up accomplished 
results, to ascertain the problems that have arisen and 
to what extent they have been solved or put in process 
of solution, to discover what progress has been made 
during the year toward promoting a greater interest in 
associative work. It is distinctly noticeable that much 
satisfaction is expressed by the secretaries regarding 
what has been accomplished, and a cheerful looking for- 
ward is manifest concerning what may be done in the 
coming year. It is clearly evident that the associations 
are growing in power and influence while at the same 
time antagonisms are being ameliorated, codperation for 
the general good is being promoted, as is a beneficent 
feeling that in the general lumber industry and trade 
the concern of one section of lumber interest is the 
concern of all other sections thereof. In matters of 
inspection, trade ethics, transportation, the fiscal policies 
of the government, the marketing of product, inevitable 
competition, and other features, while each interest must 
work for its own promotion and betterment, there are 
impingements involving the general good in which there 
must be compromises and codperation in order that the 
interests of the units in the business may not suffer 
camage and loss. 

In the letters this week included in the page devoted 
to ‘*Jumber association benefits’’ there is evidence that 
inuch progress has been made in accomplishing actual 
results as well as in planning and taking the initiative 
in the enlargement of the scope and influence of the 
associations. That spirited and indefatigable worker, 
Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, says that much more 
interest has been taken in each of the bureaus of his 
association than ever before. This has resulted in the 
binding together of closer relationships between the 
hardwood interests which the association represents. 
Thus a better mutual protection has been secured. 
Among the new problems which have arisen during the 
year is a scheme for a new department of wholesale 
dealers and another for consumers. By thus widening 
the sphere of the membership it is desired to ameliorate 
antagonisms and misunderstandings and thus promote 
the good of the business from the stump to the users 
of lumber. This enlargement of the scope of the mem- 
bership is expected to be a factor in the solution of 
one of the more important problems confronting the 
association. Satisfaction is expressed with the progress 
that has been made in this direction. 

In the revision of grading rules the consumer has 
been considered, which is an important matter in order 
that the manufacturers of lumber may be adjusted to 


the needs of the general trade. The progress made along 
this line is considered by the secretary about as im- 
portant as anything that has been undertaken. Though 
results thus far hardly can be measured, the effort in 
that direction will be continued until a definite under- 
standing can be reached. Thus the association will be 
made wider in its scope and broader in its methods, the 
effect of which will engender a more friendly feeling 
between the related branches of the trade. 

The Chicago Lumber Dealers’ Association, through its 
secretary, E. A. Thornton, states that one of the chief 
benefits that have come to that organization during the 
year is a mutually better acquaintance among the mem- 
bers and the resulting friendly ties between them. This 
has been shown by the sustained attendance at the 
meetings and the interest that has been evinced in them. 
Diseussion has been free and general. The difficulty of 
securing prompt inspection of shipments on which dis- 
putes have arisen has been a hard problem to solve. To 
overcome the handicap of lack of inspection, the secre- 
tary says, the association, by constitutional addition, 
has provided for a permanent committee to take this 
matter in charge. A local inspector has been secured 
and appointed, and he has been able to adjust disputed 
claims to the satisfaction of both shipper and consignee. 
Under this arrangement inspection and adjustment can 
be effected much more promptly than under the former 
procedure. In respect to this letters received from the 
South have been very gratifying. The association during 
the year has had very little complaint to make against 
the railroads. Service has been fairly adequate, switch- 
ing rates and demurrage have been fairly well under- 
stood and little friction between the roads and shippers 
has been observable. The secretary is a thorough be- 
liever in the benefits of the association and its work. 

The Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s 
Association was formed to promote a friendly feeling 
among the salesmen in the lines indicated by the title 
of the organization. While the position of the members 
is naturally neutral, as has been that of manufacturers 
and wholesalers on the one hand and retail dealers on the 
other, their interest in any controversy that may arise 
between the branches named is keen, and that salesmen 


are often in a position for a better understanding of - 


points of difference than the contestants themselves. 
A discussion of such matters by the salesmen in their 
annual meetings better qualifies them for acting as 
diplomats between the contending parties. It is the 
custom of the salesmen of the association to hold their 
annual conclave at a date simultaneous with that of the 
meeting of the Union Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, which, this year will be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on January 18, 19 and 20. J. Bartelle is the efficient 
secretary of the salesmen’s association. . 

The Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & Ari- 
zona is doing some work against the mail order busi- 
ness, and is lending its aid in the promotion of the 
American Lumber Trades’ Congress in the endeavor to 
establish a code of trade ethics. The association has a 


committee at work in order to see what can be done in 
favor of the material man’s claim on a job for which 
he has furnished lumber or other building material. The 
committee has written a revised bill for a law in this 
particular and hopes to have it passed by the New 
Mexico legislature. R. A. Whitlock, secretary, of El 
Paso, furnishes the facts here displayed. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, with headquarters in De- 
troit, states that his organization has been engaged in 
promoting and sustaining what he calls the Michigan 
method of handling the demurrage question. He claims, 
and with reason, that Michigan is at the front in its 
care of its shippers and receivers of freight, and it is 
expected that they will continue to enjoy the regulation 
of seventy-two hours free time for loading and unload- 
ing cars. In respect to the mail order business Secre- 
tary Holmes expresses the opinion that the only way to 
meet this competition is to compete with it in quality of 
goods and prices. This plan has been quite generally 
adopted by the merchants and lumber dealers of the 
state with some measure of success. The membership 
of the Michigan association has largely increased during 
the year. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion works in conjunction with the Philadelphia Lum- 
berman’s Exchange. The membership is much interested 
in the American Lumber Trades’ Congress and heartily 
indorses its code. Horace A. Reeves, jr., secretary, speaks 
of the frequent meetings of the association that are one 
of its later departures. The meetings are held at 6:30 
p. m., when supper is served, which promotes the interest 
in things that comes of good cheer, a result that is 
reflected in the spirit of the meetings. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York has established a report system for the 
collection of information regarding the credit and repu- 
tation of any wholesaler: whom the retailer may en- 
counter in doing business. The association also has 
arranged a system of classifications which enables the 
wholesaler to avoid cutting into the retail trade. The 
practice of the socalled ‘‘scalpers’’ has been taken in 
hand with good results. In handling the ‘‘ poacher” 
question the method of the association is to get th¢ 
opposing parties together and induce them to have 4 
heart-to-heart talk, which generally has the desired re- 
sult in inducing the poacher to stop poaching. An 
advisory committee is one of the recent creations of the 
association’s machinery. This committee meets quar- 
terly in different cities. Its work supplements that of 
the annual meetings. Neighboring dealers attend these 
committee functions. A great deal of association work 
is done at these gatherings. Secretary W. A. Brown 
says that he is very enthusiastic about these meetings. 
The advisory committee has evolved a trades’ relations 
committee, a body to which can be referred complaints 
from wholesalers and retailers. Altogether the New 
York association seems to be very much alive, and well 
in line with advanced association ideas. 
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HOW IRRIGATION WILL HELP THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS. 


Outside the protection our government is supposed to 
give to all in the way of ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,’’ as declared in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it has in rare cases been of greater service 
to the people than in putting through the irrigation 
projects which have turned the eyes of so many toward 
the western states. The figures representing the area of 
land within the limits of these projects are not just now 
known, but they comprise hundreds of thousands of acres. 
And by no means is government doing it all, as there are 
numerous enterprises of a like character, completed and 
under way, that are backed by private capital. 

This land before it received water was uninhabitable, 
because unproductive. Vast stretches of desert covered 
with cactus and sagebrush were absolutely unforbidding 
to the settler, as nothing could be raised that could be 
placed on the market or even support life. It had seemed 
that in the economy of nature, so far as man knew or 
was concerned, the land was as valueless as is that on 
tne peaks of the highest mountains that are covered with 
everlasting snow and ice. 

In the solving of this great problem the ingenuity of 
man came to the rescue. Once more he has learned that 
the laws of the Almighty, when found out and obeyed, 


work for his good. The soil of these deserts lacked only 
one thing to make it productive—in fact, to cause it to 
blossom as the rose—and that was water. The aridity 
of the climate had long been deplored, and the land was 
passed by as worthless. There was water if only it could 
be corralled and distributed. This water came from the 
mountains and formed rivers, but how to utilize this 
water was a problem, but at length it was discovered that 
it could be done. Immense dams, some of them costing 
several millions each, were built across the rivers, form- 
ing large reservoirs, and from these the water is dis- 
tributed. 

Knowing this, it seems like stating that two and two 
are four to discuss the benefit it will be to the retail 
lumber trade. On the face of it it is a self-evident 
proposition. Wherever people make their homes, there 


“ lumber will be in demand. It, is the one principal product 


that must be considered in connection with home mak- 
ing, and over this vast area of irrigated country homes 
will be established. 

Take, for instance, the 75,000 acres that wiil be ir- 
rigated by government water in the Nampa-Caldwell dis- 
trict, in Western Idaho. Say that here the unit farm is 
thirty acres, the number of homes will be 2,500, and 


allowing five persons to a family the population on thi 
tract will be 12,500. The majority, however, will no: 
want to exceed twenty acres, many fifteen acres am: 
many ten acres. It is not likely that the average far), 
will exceed fifteen acres, and in this event there will | 

5,000 farms and a population of 15,000. Counting ., 
house and barn for every family, it will be seen what :: 
large amount of lumber will be sold to supply the wanis 
Yet this is only one tract of many that will be added to 
the agricultural world. People in the East are lookin: 
in this direction. At the great irrigation congress, 1: 

cently closed in Chicago, the inquiries regarding the: 

sections of countries were numberless.. People in t] 

cities are longing to have homes of their own whe 
they can devote their energies to vegetable and frui 
raising, the ownership of their own modest estates, an! 
thus be independent. 

Other rivers than those which are now associated wit|: 
irrigation projects will be asked to yield their waters; 
in these projects the distribution of water that to th 
unitiated looks to be impossible will be effected by e 
gineering, and on and on the good work will be pushed, 
and the amount of lumber that will be sold as a result 
would tax the liveliest imagination. 





To one who does not know the fertility of a soil of 
voleanie ash and the stimulus to vegetable growth 
afforded by continual sunshine in a land of little rain, 
the reports of the wonderful products of the irrigated 
sections of the West and the prairie lands of the South- 
west are incredible. Those there are who are prone to 
criticise the work of the Department of Agriculture as 
being paternal. Others have taken small pains to inform 
themselves regarding the reclamation work that is trans- 
forming into a great agricultural community a part of 
the United States that early writers persisted in calling 
the ‘‘Great American desert.’’ 

The land exposition held in the Coliseum, Chicago, 
may be considered an emphatic protest against the 
assumption that any part of the United States is, or at 
any rate, will long remain, a desert, a swamp or an 
uninhabited wilderness. Moreover, it has afforded a 
basis for the strongest possible indorsement of the 
policy of the federal government in the reclamation of 
the West, of the great expenditure for levee work along 
the Mississippi and for the drainage of the everglades of 
Florida. 

Sut it is not to be regarded as merely an exposition 
of the,development of a few sections. All sections of 
the United States were represented. The drainage and 
protection from overflow of the alluvial lands of the 
lower Mississippi valley, the reclaiming by drainage of 
the everglades of Florida, the development of the eut- 
over timber lands of the north central states, the setting 
forth of the advantages of the Southwest for farm 
homes, the wonderful garden, orchard and farm prod- 
ucts of the Northwest, all and much more made up 
interesting and instructive parts of the exposition. 

Clay models reproduced in miniature whole sections 
of the country, showing in detail the irrigation systems, 
the dams and waterworks supplying the water for irriga- 
tion and developing the electrical power to light the 
cities and villages and to operate the municipal and 
interurban railroads. 

The various fruits, grain and grasses suitable for cul- 
tivation on the reclaimed lands were on exhibition— 


samples actually grown on the reclaimed lands. Statis- 
ties were given to show the cost of the lands, the cost 
of cultivation, the average crops of the various agri- 
cultural products, in fact, everything that a prospective 
farmer would wish to know; and the facts were stimula- 
tive of the greatest enthusiasm. 

The dominant note struck at the exposition doubtless 
was the fruit exhibit, especially the part of it devoted 
to apples. There must still be in the human breast the 
longing for the rosy cheeked apples that scripture 
records as the cause of man’s downfall—though in this 
case it is caleulated to be the means of his uplifting. 
Everywhere one turned he saw apples, beautiful apples, 
which—to the fruit hungry city denizen, who rarely sees 
the apple on the tree and still more rarely picks it off— 
brought up visions of a home surrounded by fruit laden 
trees and teeming gardens that eclipse the garden of 
Eden. 

This exposition prescribes in a concrete way a panacea 
for all social ills by pointing out the innumerable and 
inestimable advantages of country residence .to the 
family of moderate means. The greater part of the 
population of cities is made up of once rural people, all 
of whom have, deep in their hearts, a longing for the 
country. They treasure dreams of a future day—be it 
remote or immediate-——when they, like the prodigal son, 
after having lived on the husks of commercial life, hav- 
ing struggled for a livelihood, without having lived, will 
return to the country to spend their last years on a 
farm. This show appeals to that class, in pointing out 
the comfort, independence, health, happiness and profit 
of country farm life. It shows in an exemplary man- 
ner the meaning of ‘‘Three Acres and Liberty.’’ 

Agriculture, fruit farming and horticulture may have 
been accorded the front rank in the exposition, but other 
interests also were in evidence, and the lumber industry 
was strongly represented. The Forest Service had an 
exhibit of pictures and of woods that showed the timber 
resources of the country, examples of destructive and 
conservative lumbering methods, what the Forest Service 
is doing to protect the national forests, in building per- 
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LAND SHOW. 


manent forest roads, in maintaining systematic forest 
patrol. Exhibits of numerous woods were displayed, 
showing their uses, their strength ete. Pictures showed 
the different species of trees, and figures and descrip- 
tions set forth their respective advantages for reforest- 
ing and as remunerative crops for land owners. 

While this land show primarily is designed to induce 
a return to country life of the people who today are 
congesting the cities, it incidentally affords a theme for 
speculation as to the probable effect of a greatly in- 
creased production of agricultural products upon the 
cost of living for that part of the population that 
remains in the cities and depends upon the rural popu- 
lation for food and other farm products. An observer 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that this movement 
for the development agriculturally of so large a part of 
the territory of the United States, much of it con- 
venient to competitive transportation to the great con- 
suming centers, is bound to result in vast improvement 
in the quality of the vegetable foods and, as well, a 
decrease in cost to the consumer. If a large part of the 
urban population become producers of foods, instead of 
consumers, the remaining urban population should be 
able to live better and at lower cost. 

Moreover, the health of the American people as a 
nation should be vastly improved, for like the mythical 
giant who in the fight could not be overcome because 
his strength was renewed each time his feet touch the 
earth—so the human race is regenerated by the outdoor 
life, the fresh air and vigorous exercise that are con- 
comitants of rural residence. The race has periodically 
throughovt history alternated between country and city 
life, and the short country summer vacation apparently 
is but a temporary concession or surrender to the human 
instinct or longing for outdoor life. It would seem to 
typify an are in the cycle through which the race 
periodically passes, a stage that the people of the 
United States appear to have reached, when an increased 
value is set upon country life as promotive of all that 
is best and most robust in the physical, moral an< 
intellectual in mankind. 





PROSPECTS IN YELLOW PINE DEMAND AND CONSUMPTION. 


Yellow pine dominates the market for building woods. 
The product is greater than that of any other soft wood 
and, roughly, constitutes about 40 percent of the entire 
softwood product. Its domination of the market, there- 
fore, is by virtue of power and quantity, coupled with 
its well known and generally appreciated value as a 
structural material. 

This year yellow pine manufacturers have shipped 
about one-third more lumber than during the corre- 
sponding months of 1908. Shipments, however, have 
been a little below those of 1906, which so far has been 
the banner year in yellow pine circles. 

The demand has increased steadily in volume and the 
outlook for trade in the future is extremely bright. 
Dame Rumor—in this case a most substantial personage 

is responsible for the flying straws which tend to 
show the direction of the consuming wind. 

The Gould lines are said to have placed orders for 
about 40,000,000 feet of lumber and to be in the market 
for supplies of ear stock and material for construction, 
renewals and other purposes. Those in charge of these 
lines have in view a general rehabilitation to bring them 
to the standard of competing roads. It is rumored in 
some quarters that the sale of the Western Union stock 
held by the Gould interests was for the purpose of 
improving their railroad properties. 

Steel plants, without exception, are now heavily loaded 
with orders. This condition prevails among not only the 
steel mills themselves but among factories turning out 
steel products. The concerns building steel cars and 
ears with steel underframes are said to have accepted 
orders for all the stock they can deliver within six 
months; some of them have orders ahead to keep them 
busy nine months. During 1908 the railroads did not 
increase their supply of rolling stock and few roads 
gave orders for the usual percentage of renewals. Predi- 


cated on this, a great manufacturer stated that the 
retirement of about 200,000 freight cars would be 
foreed within a very short time, as they no longer were 
in serviceable condition and could not be made avail- 
able without greater expenditure than their value would 
justify. In view thereof this gentleman argued: that 
the bulk of the orders placed during the next six months 
would be for wooden cars; that the railroads would have 
to take wooden cars, whether or not they preferred steel, 
for the reason that they could not secure steel equip- 
ment. 

Reports from manufacturers and sales offices show 
that recently some large orders for car stock have been 
placed at prices considerably below those prevailing 
during the early part of the year, but far below the 
schedule of values in effect in 1906 and the first six 
months of 1907. Some of the prices that have been 
quoted for car material at the mill are as follows: 


No. 1 common lining 
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It is known also that a number of line yards are ready 
to place orders for stocks—in one or two instances 
aggregating; ag much as 250 cars. 

It is the general impression among yellow pine sales- 
men that orders for large quantities of lumber will be 
placed during December. It would seem also that line- 
yard men have adopted a policy recently discarded by 
the railroads, namely, to buy a great deal of lumber at 
one time. Heretofore the railroads have gone into the 
market for 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of stock. Now 
they send out hundreds of inquiries asking for quota- 
tions on five and ten car lots, and from the price 
received place orders for as much lumber as they may 
require. : 

A retail lumberman of Ohio stated recently that yel- 






low pine prices could be raised 50 cents to $1 without 
in any way interfering with the trade. 

‘The foregoing scraps of information would indicate a 
bulge in the demand for and consumption of yellow 
pine during the next few months. At the same time, it 
is pertinent to introduce some evidence in rebuttal. 
Among other things which suggest themselves is this: 
‘*Conceding an increase of 25 percent in the demand 
for yellow pine, will the volume of trade then be great 
enough to absorb all the lumber the mills of the South 
can produce?’’ 

No method has ever been discovered for giving a sat- 
isfactory answer to the question propounded. Many of 
the active mills are reported to have curtailed their cut 
25 percent or more during the last six or seven months. 
At the same time they are reported to have produced 
considerably more lumber than they shipped and stocks 
necessarily are greater than at the beginning of the 
year. Assortments are said to be in poor shape. This 
condition, in turn, is held to be responsible for the 
uneven prices—many manufacturers endeavoring to 
move a stock of which a quantity has accumulated by 
offering a concession, possibly to learn a few days or 
few weeks later that competitors are asking a premium 
for the same stock, owing to the inadequate supply held. 
Production has been very much reduced by the inactivity 
of small mills, some of which doubtless will arrange to 
resume operations as soon as the price of lumber shall 
advance. 

General business conditions are excellent. Steel mills 
are in better shape than ever since the decline of busi- 
ness in the summer of 1907. Railroad earnings are 
heavier. The flour mills of the ‘‘Twin Cities’’ never 
have made such heavy shipments as they are now send- 
ing out.. The demand for merchandise of all kinds is 
good. Crops are bountiful and money can be had on 
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reasonable terms, The lumber industry is the only great 
yisiness that has not participated in the general bet- 
erment. Lumbermen have furnished more stock this 


year than they did last, but with little on the profit 
side of the ledger to show for their enterprise. It 
would seem that from the ingredients at hand, some of 


which have been specified, lumbermen should be able to 
compound their affairs so as to show better financial 
results. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The anxiety of shippers in all departments of indus 
try and trade during the last week has been abated by 
ie subsidence of the switchmen’s strike excitement 
that threatened te sweep over the entire country. The 
siorm center of the disturbance was confined to such 
northwestern traffic centers as Minneapolis, St. Paul 
aud Duluth, and mainly affected traffic between those 
points and the Pacific coast. The most paralyzing 
elfects were felt in the Puget Sound country and all 
traffic interests in Washington. This, for the time 
being, tied up shipments on roads leading from Sound 
points, Grays harbor, and to some degree in Oregon and 
the Inland Empire. This embargo came at an inoppor- 
tune time, as it stopped shipments of lumber and sbin- 
gies that the manufacturers desired to deliver to east- 
ern points before the end of the year or prior to the 
coming of severe winter weather. It was an _ espe- 
cially severe blow to northwestern lumber interests, a 
‘‘knock out,’’ to use a sporting phrase, following the 
previous tieup which followed the heavy rains and 
floods in western Washington a short time previously. 
However, general satisfaction is expressed that the 
strike craze has subsided and that the territory east 
of Minneapolis has been but slightly affected by the 
disturbance. Evidently headway toward a _ general 
strike was checked by the reasonable attitude of labor 
leaders east of the Mississippi river, who seemed to 
have combined to put a damper on any tendency to a 
general railroad strike at this time. It is probable that 
during the winter readjustments will take place under 
the influence of compromises that will entirely prevent 
a general strike at any time in the future. With this 
cloud on the traffic horizon about cleared away the 
business of the country can go forward with undertak- 
ings for the new year with confidence. In general 
features the monetary and business outlook is_ free 
from any conditions that bode evil for the coming year. 
The financial disturbance in England and Germany of 
a few weeks ago, which was reflected in the New York 
securities market, causing an advance in interest and 
exchange rates in that financial center, with fears that 
bank reserves would be drawn down to a, dangerous 
point, has been followed by substantial changes to bet- 
ter conditions. The year promises to close with credit 
unimpaired, with loanable funds sufficiently plentiful 
and with nothing in sight to prevent the beginning of 
the new year’s business under favorable auspices. 

* ” * 


During the week snowstorms and a cold wave have 
overspread the northern half of the country, merging 
with less intensity down toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
This weather condition has temporarily checked the 
distribution of lumber. Building operations have been 
arrested, thus reducing the demand for structural ma- 
erial almost to a midwinter basis. The demand from 
‘he corporations, the railroads and the factories, how- 
er, is still maintained in fair volume. Outside the 
trade of the larger corporations and industries, in- 

isive of the railroads and ear shops, the present de- 
and and movement is mainly confined to the actual 

nsumptive requirement. The retail dealers and the 
smaller factory operators are working toward the 
)ear’s end with such stock as they have on hand, sup- 
;!emented by orders on wholesale supplies when they 
uced something that they do not have on hand. Though 
retail stocks generally are low, dealers seem to be de- 
termined to let their supplies run as low as possible 
before they begin to buy for the spring trade. Inven- 

ry taking is one motive for this attitude. The fac- 
‘ories using both soft and hardwoods ‘are following the 
sume course except in instances wherein the magnitude 

f the business renders it necessary to provide far 
«head for an adequate supply of dry lumber. 

The late cold weather brought shipment on the Great 
sakes to an abrupt close so that stocks of northern 
vine, hemlock, the hardwoods, shingles, cedar poles, 
posts and ties at wholesale points on the great lakes 
can now be called complete for the season. 


“HARDWOODS. 

The hardwood trade in the country at large is the 
iost pronounced in general feature of any in the coun- 
try. The season closes with no overstocks of the lead- 
ing woods, The industries apparently are in the mar- 
ket for supplies as insistently as they were weeks ago, 
and there is little or no abatement in the call from 
the railroads and car works. Probably a share of the 
urgency for hardwood lumber can be attributed to the 
‘act that neither manufacturers or consumers are bur- 
(lened with overstocks, There is an outlet for any well 
manufactured lumber that is ready for shipment, and 
especially if dry enough for use. The strong demand 
tor car material, railroad stuff, furniture woods and 
automobile manufacture all the year has had a sustain- 
ing effect on the market. To such demands should be 
added that from the builders, who have used a large 
amount of oak and other hardwoods for doors and in- 
terior finish. Such larger calls have cleaned up the 
better qualities about as fast as they were ready for 
market. If there has been any drag on the disposition 
of output it has pertained to the cheaper woods and the 
coarser qualities of all kinds. But the prosperity that 
generally has attended manufacture of all sorts has 
drawn heavily on such lumber, so that really there is 
left over no burdensome surplus of it. 


At Ohio river points and at Nashville and other 
interior places orders continue to be received for hard- 
woods as if there were no year-end and holiday time 
close at hand. This is accounted for on the assumption 
that few consumers have large stocks on hand, and is 
taken as foretokening a large demand after the first of 
next year. At Cincinnati the demand is still active, 
but some decline in buyers’ activity is noticed as the 
holidays approach. At that point poplar leads in the 
requirement. At Louisville the most urgent call is for 
plain and quartered oak of good quality. In Chicago 
the factories are not buying much in carload lots, but 
are depending on their reserve supplies to keep their 
machines running. It is thought in this city that sup- 
plies of dry hardwood lumber are scarce. 

Increased activity in gum and cottonwod lately has 
been noticed. The hardwood trade at Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Memphis is holding up well, oak leading in 
the distribution, while cottonwood, gum, ash and other 
woods are doing fairly well. At Nashville plain and 
quartered oak are scarce and active. A seasonable de- 
mand prevails for such other woods as maple, chestnut, 
basswood, cottonwood and gum. Many consumers are 
behind with their orders and are urging shipments for- 
ward. In West Virginia apparently there is great 
activity in the manufacture and forwarding of hard- 
wood lumber, but much trouble comes to shippers be- 
cause of car shortage.’ In all the manufacturing cen- 
ters where northern maple flooring is turned a good 
demand for output is reported. The call for maple lum- 
ber responds to this flooring demand. At Milwaukee 
pine lumber from Canada has interfered with the use 
of coarse hardwoods in the large box making industry 
there. The manufacturers of hardwood lumber through- 
out the country are confident that the trade will open 
briskly in January, basing this prophecy on the fact 
that there is no overstock and that supplies in yards 
and factories are low and broken in assortment. 


YELLOW PINE. 


The demand from the railroads and car factories is 
the strongest feature of the southern pine movement 
at present, and doubtless will be until the ordinary 
consumers and retail dealers begin to put in supplies 
for the spring trade. It is well known that retail 
stocks are low, as also are a majority of the factories. 


TRADE SATISFACTORY. 


The statement compiled by the National Association 
of Manufacturers shows present and prospective trade 
conditions to be eminently satisfactory. Reports were 
secured from 3,000 manufacturers concerning giving in- 
formation regarding trade conditions, percentages of in- 
erease in trade over the latter part of 1908, and the 
future prospects for business. 

The heaviest increase in demand, when current trade is 
contrasted with that of 1908, is shown in vehicles, for 
which the present call is 62 percent greater than that 
during the latter part of 1908. On the same basis, the 
demand for iron and steel products shows an increase of 
57 percent; machinery, 49 percent; tools and hardware, 
38 percent; lumber, 34 percent; drugs and chemicals, 33 


percent. The lowest increase in demand was in food 
products, a gain of 22 percent being shown. The first 


column of the table given shows present demand to be 
close to normal. The call for agricultural implements is 
normal, and from this the range is as low as 76 percent 
of normal, which is the reported condition of the crockery 
and glassware trade. Lumber trade is 97 percent of 
normal, 

Prospects for future business in six industries are 
normal; in one, 98 percent of normal; in four, 97 per- 
cent; in one, 92 percent, and in one (food products), 78 
percent. The tabulation bringing out these points is 
reproduced herewith. 


Table showing present conditions of trade, average increase 
of business an industry since December, 1908, and trade 
probabilities for 1910, based upon statements made by mem- 
bers of the National Association of Manufacturers: 

Percentage of replies showing: 





Average 

Good increase 
present Good in industry 
business _ future since Dec., 

conditions. prospects. 1908. 
INDUSTRY— Percent. Percent, Percent. 
Agricultural imrplements..... 100 100 31 
Cement and clay products... 85 100 30 
Crockery and glassware..... 76 100 24 
Drugs and chemicals........ 94 97 33 
Food products........++++++ 87 78 22 
Iron and steel..........+. vee 93 97 57 
Leather and its manufactures 95 100 26 
Lumber’and its manufactures 94 » 100 34 
Machinery .....220++e-se00+ 97 100 49 
Paper and printing.....--.. 96 i 8 23 
Textiles ...6cccc ceed terete 94 98 32 
Tools and hardware.......- 95 97 38 
Vehicles ....ccscsccctcvwns 89 , 92 62 


On this is based the belief that demand must revive 
early in the new year.- Besides, there has been cur- 
tailment of cut, especially by mills west of the Mis- 
sissippi. This reduction is said to amount to 20 per 
cent of normal capacity. Yet such reduction seems 
to have failed to put the ‘‘ginger’’ into the fall trade 
that was desired. In the Southwest the volume of the 
retail trade has been disappointing, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Missouri not having 
come up to their full measure of fall requirement. Yet 
the mill operators are confident that there will be a 
rising demand in January. They base this conclusion 
on the claim that retail stocks are unusually low. 

In the Southwest railroad and export demands are 
the life of the yellow pine market. Railroads of the 
South, the managers of which have had large expe- 
rience with yellow pine as a car material, are placing 
good orders with southwestern mills. Throughout the 
southern pine country there has been a notable falling 
off of demand for yard stock during December, so far, 
as is usual toward the end of the year, but the rail- 
roads and the car builders continue to order their 
specialties freely. 

The expoit trade is holding up fairly well. There 
has been a drop in the price of sawn timber at Mobile 
from 28 cents a cubic foot to 25 cents. Sales of that 
kind of timber have fallen off. But little is expected 
from European markets until the holidays are over. 
Despite these drawbacks lumber exports for the week 
ended December 6 were unusually large, the most of 
the stuff going to Holland and England. There is a 
good call for 4-inch clear saps. Transactions on South 
American account maintain a fair weekly average. 
Cuba and Porto Rico are requiring considerable lum- 
ber. Orders are coming from Jamaica, San Domingo 
and Trinidad. Car shortage is complained of in the 
Gulf states- and recently has caused trouble as far 
northeast as Atlanta. In Georgia the demand coming 
from the eastern states is in fair volume. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


In the Chicago trade prices of northern pine from 
No. 3 up are reported as very strong. Orders from 
country yards are arriving in sufficient frequency to 
indicate low stocks, which must necessitate replenish- 
ment to meet the requirements of the spring trade. 
City salesmen were picking up a fair run of orders un- 
til the late cold snap, which had a tendency to check 
building operations. The corporation demand and that 
from minor factories and the boxmakers continue to 
be important factors in the trade. 

At Minneapolis, stocks are low and broken and con- 
sequently a rush of business is expected to follow the 
end of the switchmens’ strike. There is much inquiry 
from the country. Operators in the Saginaw valley 
within recent time have been busy in getting for- 
ward their stocks from Ontario and the upper lake 
ports. Receipts have been somewhat less this season 
than in that of 1907, but larger than the total last 
year. The market holds strong for all the better 
grades. In Canada, manufacturers are asking higher 
prices and it is said that Michigan dealers will respond 
with prices to meet such advances to the extent of 
about 10 percent. Lower grades of pine are selling 
about as they have been throughout the season. The 
sash and door business is good. In the box line there 
are many orders, but there is some complaint of paper 
box competition. At Cleveland there is special activ- 
ity in box lumber and pattern stock. Prices are 
firm throughout the list. The state of the white pine 
trade at eastern and middle state points is character- 
ized by steady demand and firm prices. 


HEMLOCK. 


A fair proportion of hemlock is being called for on 
building account, but prices have not strengthened to 
an appreciable degree. It is thought that the coming 
season will open better in this respect. However, good 
runs of hemlock lumber are selling at steady prices 
and there is nothing to fear for hemlock lumber while 
the supply shall hold out. For ordinary sizes of di- 
mension and small timbers and for sheathing, roof 
boards, under floors etc., hemlock fills a place that 
can not be dislodged in a large territory by any com- 
petition. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Reports from the mills speak encouragingly of the 
situation. Mill stocks are said to be low, and this is 
a motive for holding prices firmly in the expectation 
that after January 1 there will be a fresh impetus 
to demand and firm prices. In Boston it is stated 
that some shading on schedules is being done, In 
Baltimore the demand and movement are quiet. 


CYPRESS. 

Though this week, on this page, cypress is mentioned 
at the last it is by no means the least as a market 
factor. In fact, cypress lumber is among the more 
active lumber stocks at the present time. The call 
for finish and shop lumber is especially good. Dry 
eypress in the upper grades are in comparatively short 
supply and advances on such stock after January 1 
are expected. 
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FEATURES OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS OF INTEREST 10 LUMBERMEN. | 


Lumbermen of the country found comparatively little 
to interest them, so far as their own business is con- 
cerned, in the President’s message to Congress. As 
customary and in accordance with his duty the Presi- 
dent reported to Congress as to the condition of the 
country and of affairs in the various departments of 
the executive branch of the government, but did not 
deeply enter into controversial matters. As a whole, 
therefore, the message was rather dry, lacking the spice 
of discussion of questions very much in the public mind. 

The two matters of business interest he did discuss 
were the postal savings bank proposition, based on the 
last republican national platform, and the work of the 
tariff board. 

In regard to the former he held not only that the 
pledge of the party should be fulfilled by a republican 
Congress and President, but that the postal savings 
bank principle would not only not interfere with the 
banks and the banking systems of the country as at 
present established or as likely to be modified, but that 
it would have distinct advantages, encouraging thrift 
aud providing a safe place of deposit for the savings of 
the poorer class of people and also of the ignorant class 
who can not be persuaded to have confidence in the 
wrdinary savings banks, and supply a need of large sec- 
tions of the country. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN must confess to consider- 
able sympathy with Mr. Taft in this matter. It has 
tailed to appreciate the objections of the bankers to this 
proposition. Postal savings opportunities will manifestly 
not attract depositors from commercial banks, for people 
who patronize such institutions have little to do with 
the savings bank anyhow. The rate of interest pro- 
posed, 2 per cent, is so low that it will not draw from 
the regular savings bank deposits which naturally belong 
there. It simply will draw out of hiding the multi- 
tudinous small sums which now constitute a drain upon 
our money resources, or which are sent abroad to be 
deposited in government banks in foreign countries. The 
estimate has been made that as high as $100,000,000 go 
to Canada and Europe each year tor the assumed greater 
safety of deposits in those countries. 

The most plausible objection made to the postal sav- 
ings bank has been based on the assumption that it 
would tend to centralize the money supply in the larger 
centers. The President recognizes that difficulty, but 
says: ‘‘I believe that a satisfactory provision for the 
purpose was inserted as an amendment to the bill con- 
sidered by the Senate at its last session.’’ This proposi- 
tion was to deposit the money thus received by the post- 
offices through the country in the nearest national bank, 
which should pay 24% percent on its average balance. 
This would retain these savings where they originated, 
and if the banks receiving these deposits should ship 
them elsewhere the condition would be no worse than 
it is at present. 

A disturbing feature of the message was in the com- 
ments of the President on the work of the tariff board 
with which Congress so kindly supplied him. It was 
for his own guidance ostensibly, and was granted in lieu 
of a tariff commission which should directly advise Con- 
gress as to the tariff in relation to the needs of the 
government and the protective principle. Congress re- 
sented this offer of auvice, but consented that the Presi- 
dent might have the help of a special board in deter- 
mining his action regarding the minimum tariff. But 
the President sees a wider use for this body. Else- 
where, in extracts from the message, is a somewhat 
lengthy quotation on this point. Those who did not 
carefully read it in the daily press or file it for refer- 
ence will be able to turn to it in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

In speaking of the tariff board, the President says 
that he has the power to direct it to make out a com- 
prehensive glossary of the terms used and the articles 
embraced in the tariff, and to secure information as to 
the cost of production of such goods in this country 
and in foreign countries; and then goes on to say that 
the work of this board will be of prime importance 
whenever Congress shall deem it wise again to readjust 
the customs duties. He further makes this significant 
statement: ‘‘If the facts secured by the tariff board 
are of such a character as to show generally that the 
rates of duties imposed by the present tariff law are 
excessive under the principles of protection as described 
in the platform of the successful party at the late elec- 
tron, I shall not hesitate to invite the attention of Con- 
gress to this fact and to the necessity for action predi- 
cated thereon.’’ 

It seems, therefore, that while Congress rejected the 
lea of being given this information direct, it has got 
- receive the identical information through the Presi- 
dent. 

However, Mr. Taft reassures the business public by 
saying that nothing halts business and interferes with 
the course of prosperity so much as threatened revision 
of the tariff, and, therefore, it seems to him unwise to 
attempt a revision until the facts are at hand and 
careful investigation has been made. 

In regard to the maximum and minimum provision 
of the Jaw he calls attention to the fact that the dis- 
cretion granted to the executive by the terms ‘‘ Unduly 
diseriminatory’’ is wide; but we question the correct- 
ness of his interpretation when he says that in order 
that the maximum duty shall be charged against the 
imports from a country it is necessary that he shall 
find on the part of that country not only discrimina- 
tions in its laws or the practice under them against the 
trade of the United States, but that the discrimina- 
tions found shall be without good and fair reason. 

The law says: 


‘That from and after the 31st day 


of March, 1910, there shall be levied, col- 
lected and paid on all articles when imported from 
any foreign country into the United States, ‘ 
the rates of duty prescribed by the schedules and para- 
graphs of the dutiable list of Section 1 of this Act 
and in addition thereto 25 percentum ad valorem, which 
rate shall constitute the maximum tariff of the United 
States: 
is satisfied that the government of any foreign country 
imposes no terms or restrictions directly or indirectly 
upon products of the United States which unduly dis- 
criminate against them etc., ete., admit by proclama- 
tion products of that country under the terms of the 
minimum tariff. 

There is no doubt that the power of the President 
is broad; but it is difficult to see how he can say that 
Canada makes no undue discrimination against the 
United States in view of its recent tariff agreements 
with France and Germany. If he should decide that 
the discrimination under these agreements to be granted 
by Canada to those countries are not undue discrimina- 
tion against the United States because there is a quid 
pro quo, then the necessary implication would be that 
if the United: States should extend its minimum tariff 
to Canada that country must return the compliment. 
But if it should not do so what then? If such a con- 
dition of things is not undue discrimination within the 
meaning of the act then the maximum and minimum 
provision is utterly without meaning. 

We do not like to think of ‘‘Tariff wars,’’ particu- 
larly with a country with whom our relations are so 
intimate as with Canada, and if the only question. were 
of its discrimination in favor of its mother country 
it might plausibly be asserted that such discrimination 
were not undue; but now, as though to flaunt defiance 
of the United States, Canada makes these new com- 
mercial arrangements with other countries than Eng- 
land and tells us that if we still do not grant her the 
benefit of the minimum clause it will be the worse for 
us. Perhaps it will, but if we fail to carry out the 
law, the manifest intent as well as the letter of the 
law, it might better never have been enacted, for it 
would make us the laughing stock of the nations. 

The President calls attention to the commission ap- 
pointed on the part of this country to act jointly with 
those appointed by Canada to examine into the ques- 
tion of obstructions in the St. John river between 
Maine and New Brunswick. This is a matter which 
has been to the front ever since mills were built on 
the Maine side of the St. John river only a few years 
ago. Up to that time all the logs floated down the 
river from Maine forests had gone to the city of St. 
John for manufacture. The lumbermen at that point 
had got so accustomed to having undisputed control of 
the river and also noncompetition for the log product 
of northern Maine tributary to the St. John that they 
objected to the necessary arrangements for separating 
out the logs of the new mills in Maine. Their proposi- 
tion amounts to this: That no one has a right to build 
and operate a saw mill on the St. John river in the 
state of Maine, for if such mills can not cull out the 
logs that belong to them their operation is impossible. 
There are, however, questions as to the proper han- 
dling of the St. John river logs at intermediary booms 
and as to what, if any, charges should be made therefor ; 
but that these mills can be put out of commission as 
the St. John lumbermen would like to do is inconceiv- 
able. 

The President promises to bring up the subjects of 
amendment of the Sherman antitrust law and the in- 
terstate commerce law later by means of a special 
message. President Taft is believed to be entirely in 
sympathy with the views of business men generally, 
as so often expressed by President Roosevelt, that the 
Sherman act, which practically forbids the making of 
any business combination no matter how useful or 
righteous, should be amended. The business com- 
munity at large and lumbermen in particular, who 
have been especially injured by utterly unfounded 





THE MESSAGE BOILED DOWN 


TO ONE WORD 





—Chicago Daily News. 


Provided’’—that the President may, when he 


charges of trust methods and who have been prevents 
from doing the most necessary things in their owy 
behalf through beneficial codperation, will look with 
much interest to a full expression of the President's 
views. 

Conservation of the natural resources of the count 
is to be the subject of another special message. !{¢ 
includes in the statement of topics under this head the 
improvement of waterways, the reclamation and irrig. 
tion of arid, semiarid and swamp lands, the presery;- 
tion of forests, the reafforestation of suitable areas, i |: 
reclassification of the public domain so as to separate 
from agricultural lands those that are essentially min 
eral, coal or phosphate lands, and the matter of sites 
belonging to the government necessary for the utiliza 
tion of water power. This is a broad and thorough 
program. 

In the main, lumbermen are in sympathy with the 
conservation movement, even as applied to forests in 
which they are and might be interested, yet they fee! 
some anxiety that forest preservation should be at- 
tacked and carried on in a manner which will not do 
substantial injustice to them. They are anxious that 
national legislation as well as that of the states shall 
not override private rights which have been secured to 
them through both law and custom. Lumbermen as a 
whole, even though many of them have been greatly 
injured by the establishment of forest preserves, have 
been in favor of these projects. They have passed 
many resolutions in convention .looking toward the 
erection of the proposed Appalachian reserve. They 
are glad to codperate in fire protection. They do not 
object to such readjustment of taxation that it will be 
possible for,them to conserve the forests they have 
and plant new ones, but they do ask that so far as 
they are a necessary part of these forest conservation 
schemes that they should not be asked to carry all the 
burden, but that reasonable compensation should in 
some form or other be tendered them. 

On the whole, the President’s message is business 
like. Everyone is gratified at its insistence upon ad- 
ministrative economy and the defined views it ex- 
presses meet with the approval of the business com- 


NOVEMBER BUILDING. 


Last month building operations in forty-five building 
centers throughout the country as compiled by The 
American Contractor, Chicago, show an aggregate gain 
of 3 percent as compared with November, 1908. Al- 
though the past eleven months scored a considerable 
gain as compared with last year, the increase occurred 
more especially in the spring months and tapered off 
with the season. Seventeen cities present a loss of 
from 1 to 85 percent and twenty-eight show a gain of 
from 1 to 659 percent. Cities which gained 50 percent 
or more are: Buffalo, 77; Denver, 80; Hartford, 127; 
Kansas City, 56; Los Angeles, 66; Memphis, 202; New 
Haven, 72; Oklahoma City, 659; Omaha, 122; Koch- 
ester, 73; St. Paul, 72; Scranton, 64; Worcester, 112. 
The details are as follows: 

















November, November, 
1909. 1908. Percent 
City— Cost. Cost. gain. loss. 
Atlanta ...........$ 344,525 $ 279,557 21 , 
ee eee 376,605 546,965 ‘cae 31 
pS eee 162,275 181,613 16 
eer 1,183,000 666,00 V7 . 
I 6-050 :018:5:0:.0:0:00 6,825,700 10,897,850 37 
CO eee 376,855 425,095 11 
ee 186,345 204,015 8 
eer 182,498 222,055 17 
BY 6 6:50 08:5: 6.006 988,850 548,200 80 
a Serre 1,551,455 1,045,100 48 
eee 212,6 162,555 30 
Grand Rapids 207,621 167,239 24 
ID. 6.4 0.0.0:04.0.0 490,395 219,693 127 
Indianapolis ....... 345,185 270,557 27 
SS ae 989,070 632,655 56 
Louisville ......... 172,772 217,454 20 
Los Angeles......... 1,336,830 801,415 66 
Manchester ........ 84,610 61,990 36 
Milwaukee ......... 1,196,662 1,321,129 li 
Minneapolis ........ 1,056,385 922,995 14 oe 
Oe 390,600 128,943 202 +s 
EE: ‘Sinise bad. 00'4)ée 16,700 113,390 * 89 
New Haven......... 09,851 238,125 72 os 
New Orleans 256,365 260,123 1 
Mannattan --. 8,759,835 6,705,424 ie 
MOOORIFR c0ccccce 4,402,800 4,890,508 30 10 
EE an ohare. 00.08 3,815,975 4,484,675 aad 14 
WOW MOE. cv cccccces 16,978,610 16,080,607 5 oe 
Ee 740,770 97,565 659 
 . ere 933,035 420,135 122 
Philadelphia ....... 3,254,660 2,316,590 40 
Paterson ......000% 217,64 195,890 11 2s 
Ses 762,229 1,864,066 aes ov 
Portland, Ore....... 835,430 960,075 be 12 
Rochester .......... 724,000 417,108 73 . 
 % eae 1,568,535 910,135 72 . 
a ae 1,458,610 1,366,511 7 : 
San Francisco...... 1,964,284 2,943,943 ale 3 
| ee 219,935 133,605 64 . 
MEE. 6:0.0:0:4.08 6005s 1,254,630 1,253,180 1 » 
EE ena  Wiay:4-0.4:5 63,434 3,85 20 
See eee 320,481 308,830 4 ; 
Salt Lake City...... 541,400 983,500 oes 44 
EN hs arbtnntia eames 139,983 3,465 5 . 
LS eee 481,643 227,295 112 ‘ 
Wilkesbarre ........ 165,681 66,056 cae . 
OT, a c6.0:000 $52,264,869 $50,686,154 3 





ANNUAL ASSESSMENT. 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., Dec. 7.—The state railroad com- 
mission has completed its annual assessment of the 
tangible property of the railroads doing business in this 
state. The assessment is $65,886,000, a gain over last 
year of $2,132,000. The increase is largely due to the 
gain in earnings shown by the roads. 


DECEMBE! 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS FROM PRESIDENT TAFT’S MESSAGE. 


Excerpts of Interest to Lumbermen—Rendering Streams Navigable—Tariff, Consular Service and Panama 
Canal— Injunction Processes and Mail Rates—Postal Banks, Conservation and Other Subjects. 


o the Senate and the House of Representatives: ‘The 
relations of the United States with all foreign governments 
have continued upon the normal basis of amity and good 
understanding and are very generally satisfactory. 

* * * 

Commissioners have been appointed on the part of the 
United States to act jointly with commissioners on the part 
of Canada in examining into the question of obstructions in 
the St. John river between Maine and New Brunswick, and 
to make recommendations for the regulation of the uses 
thereof, and are now engaged in this work. 

* * * 

The consular service has been greatly improved under the 
law of April 5, 1906, and the executive order of June 27, 
1906, and I commend to your consideration the question of 
embodying in a statute the principles of the present execu- 
tive order upon which the efficiency of our consular service 
is wholly dependent. 

In modern times political and commercial interests are 
interrelated, and in the negotiation of commercial treaties, 
conventions and tariff agreements, the keeping open of op- 
portunities and the proper support of America’s enterprises, 
vur diplomatic service is quite as important as the consular 
service to the business interests of the country. Impressed 
with this idea and convinced that selection after rigorous 
examination, promotion for merit solely and the experience 
only to be gained through the continuity of an organized 
service are indispensable to a high degree of efficiency in 
the diplomatic service, I have signed an executive order as 
the first step toward this very desirable result. Its effects 
should be to place all secretaries in the diplomatic service in 
much the same position as consular officers are now placed 
and to tend to the promotion of the most efficient to the 
grade of minister, generaliy leaving for outside appointment 
such posts of the grade of ambassador or minister as it may 


be expedient to fill from without the service. 
* * 


* 
Foreign Aspects of New Tariff. 

Under a provision of the act of August 5, 1909, I have 
appointed three officials to assist the officers of the govern- 
ment in collecting information necessary to a wise admin- 
istration of the tariff act of August 5, 1909. As to questions 
of customs administration they are codperating with the 
officials of the treasury department and as to matters of the 
needs and the exigencies of our manufacturers and exporters, 
with the department of commerce and labor, in its relation 
to the domestic aspect of the subject of foreign commerce. 
In the study of foreign tariff treatment they will assist the 
bureau of trade relations of the department of state. It is 
fioped thus to cotjrdinate and bring to bear upon this most 
important subject all the agencies of the government which 
can contribute anything to its efficient handling. 

As a consequence of section 2 of the tariff act of August 
5, 1909, it becomes the duty of the secretary of state to 
conduct as diplomatic business all the negotiations necessary 
to place him in a position to advise me as to whether or not 
a particular country unduly discriminates against the United 
States in the sense of the statute referred to. The great 
Scope and complexity of this work, as well as the obligation 
to lend all proper aid to our expanding commerce, is met 
by the expansion of the bureau of trade relations as set 
forth in the estimates for the department of state. 

7 * ” 

On the 9th of July next there will open at Buenos Aires 
the fourth Pan-American conference. This conference will 
have a special meaning to the hearts of all Americans be- 
cause around its date are clustered the anniversaries of the 
independence of so many of the American republic. It is 
not necessary for me to remind the Congress of the political, 
soc.al and commercial importance of these gatherings. You 
are asked to make liberal appropriation for our participation. 
If this be granted, it is my purpose to appoint a distin- 
guished and representative delegation qualified fittingly to 
represent this country and to deal with the problems of 
int-reontinental interest which will there be discussed. 

. + * 
Cost of the Panama Canal. 

he policy of paying for the construction of the Panama 
cinal, not out of current revenue but by bond issues, was 
adopted in the Spooner act of 1902, and there seems to be 
ho good reason for departing from the principle by which a 
part at least of the burden of the cost of the canal shall fall 
upon our posterity who are to enjoy it; and there is all the 
more reason for this view because the actual cost to date of 
the canal, which is now half done and which will be com- 
pleted January 1, 1915, shows that the cost of engineering 
and construction will be $297,776,000, instead of $139,705,- 
200, as originally estimated. In addition to engineering and 
construction, the other expenses, including sanitation and 
government, and the amount paid for the ‘properties, 
the franchise and the privileges of building the canal, 
increase the cost by $75,435,000, to a total of $375,- 
201,000. The increase in the cost of engineering and con- 
Struction is due to a substantial enlargement of the plan of 
construction by widening the canal 100 feet in the Culebra 
cut and by increasing the dimensions of the locks to the 
underestimate of the quantity of the work to be done under 
the original plan and to an underestimate of the cost of 
labor and materials, both of which have greatly enhanced 
in price since the original estimate was made. 

oa a. - 
Special Features. 


Two features of the new tariff act call for special refer- 
cace. By virtue of the clause known as the “maximum and 








rr 


minimum” clause it is the duty of the executive to consider 
ihe laws and practices of other countries with reference to 
the importation into those countries of the products and 
merchandise of the United States, and if the executive finds 
such laws and practices not to be unduly discriminatory 
against the United States the minimum duties provided in 
the bill are to go into force. Unless the President makes 
such a finding, then the maximum duties provided in the 
bill—that is, an increase of 25 percent ad valorem over the 
minimum duties—are to be in force. Fear has been ex- 
pressed that this power conferred and duty imposed on the 
executive is likely to lead to a tariff war. I beg to express 
the hope and belief that no such result need be anticipated. 

The discretion granted to the executive by the term 
“unduly discriminatory” is wide. In order that the max- 
imum duty shall be charged against the imports from a 
country it is necessary that he shall find on the part of that 
country not only discriminations in its laws or the practice 
under them against the trade of the United States, but that 
the discriminations found shall be undue—that is, without 
good and fair reason. I conceive that this power was 
reposed in the President with the hope that the maximum 
duties might never be applied in any case, but that the 
power to apply them would enable the President and the 
state department through friendly negotiations to secure the 
elimination from the laws and the practice under them of 
any foreign country of that which is unduly discriminatory. 
No one is seeking a tariff war or a condition in which the 
spirit of retaliation shall be aroused. 


The New Tariff Board. 

The new tariff law enables me to appoint a tariff board 
to assist me in connection with the department of state in 
tue administration of the minimum and maximum clause of 
the act and also to assist officers of the government in the 
administration of the entire law. An examination of the 
law and an understanding of the nature of the facts which 
should be considered in discharging the functions imposed 
upon the executive show that I have the power to direct 
the tariff board to make a comprehensive glossary and en- 
cyclopedia of the terms used and articles embraced in the 


tarif law, and to secure information as to the cost of pro-~- 


duction of such goods in this country and the cost of their 
production in foreign countries. I have therefore appointed 
a tariff board consisting of three members and have directed 
them to perform all the duties above described. This, work 
will perhaps take two or three years, and I ask from Con- 
gress a continuing annual appropriation equal to that al- 
ready made for its prosecution. 

I believe that the work of this board will be of prime 
utility and importance whenever Congress shall deem it wise 
again to readjust the customs duties. If the facts secured 
by the tariff board are of such a character as to show gen- 
erally that the rates of duties imposed by the present tariff 
law are excessive under the principles of protection as de- 
scribed in the platform of the successful party at the late 
election, I shall not hesitate to invite the attention of Con- 
gress to this fact and to the necessity for action predicated 
thereon. Nothing, however, halts business and interferes 
with the course of prosperity so much as the threatened 
revision of the tariff, and until the facts are at hand, after 
careful and deliberate investigation, upon which such re- 
vision can properly be undertaken, it seems to me unwise 


to attempt it. 
* * ae 


Injunctions. 

The platform of the successful party in the last election 
contained the following : 

“The republican party will uphold at all times the au- 
thority and integrity of the courts, state and federal, and 
will ever insist that their powers to enforce their process 
and to protect life, liberty and property shall be preserved 
inviolate. We believe, however, that the rules of procedure 
in the federal courts with respect to the issuance of the 
writ of injunction should be more accurately defined by 
statute, and that no injunction or temporary restraining 
order should be issued without notice, except where irrepara- 
ble injury would result from delay, in which case a speedy 
hearing thereafter should be granted.” 

I recommend that in compliance with the promise thus 
made appropriate legislation be adopted. The ends of justice 
will best be met and the chief cause of complaint against 
ill-considered injunctions without notice wfll be removed by 
the enactment of a statute forbidding hereafter the issuing 
of any injunction or restraining order, whether temporary 
or permanent, by any federal court, without previous notice 
and a reasonable opportunity to be heard on behalf of the 
parties to be enjoined ; unless it shall appear to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that the delay necessary to give such notice 
and hearing would result in irreparable injury to the com- 
plainant. 


7 * . \- 

The jurisdiction of the general government over interstate 
commerce has led to the passage of the socalled “Sherman 
antitrust law” and the “interstate commerce law” and its 
amendments. The developments in the operation of those 
laws, as shown by indictments, trials, judicial decisions and 
other sources of information, call for a discussion and some 
suggestions as to amendments. These I prefer to embody 
in a special message instead of including them in, the present 
communication, and I shall avail myself of the first con- 
venient opportunity to bring these subjects to the attention 


of Congress. . ‘ b 


The deficit every year in the postoffice department is 
largely caused by the low rate of postage of 1 cent a pound 


charged on second class maii matter, which includes not 
only newspapers but magazir.es and miscellaneous period- 
icals. The actual loss growing out of the transmission of 
this second class mail matter at one cent a pound amounts 
to about $63,000,000 a year. The average cost of the trans- 
portation of this matter is more than 9 cents a pound. 

* * . 

A great saving might be made, amounting to much more 
than half of the loss, by imposing upon magazines and 
periodicals a higher rate of postage. They are much heavier 
than newspapers and contain a much higher proportion of 
advertising to reading matter, and the average distance of 
their transportation is three and a half times as great. 

* + e 
Postoffice Deficit. 

The total deficit for the last fiscal year in the postoffice 
department amounted to $17,500,000. The branches of its 
business which it did at a loss were the second class mail 
service, in which the loss, as already said, was $63,000,000, 
and the free rural delivery, in which the loss was $28,000,- 
000. ‘Those losses were in part offset by the profits of the 
letter postage and other sources of income. It would seem 
wise to reduce the loss upon second class mail matter at 
least to the extent of preventing a deficit in the total opera- 
tions of the postoffice department. 

. - ” 
Postal Savings Banks. 

The second subject worthy of mention in the postoffice 
department is the real necessity and entire practicability of 
establishing postal savings banks. I believe them to be 
necessary in order to offer a proper inducement to thrift and 
saving to a great many people of small means who do not 
now have banking facilities, and to whom such a system 
would offer an opportunity for the accumulation of capital. 
They will furnish a satisfactory substitute, based on sound 
principle and actual successful trial in nearly all the coun- 
tries of the world, for the system of government guaranty 
of deposits now being adopted in several western states, 
which with deference to those who advocate it seems to me 
to have in it the seeds of demoralization to conservative 
banking and certain financial disaster. 

The question of how the money deposited in postal say- 
ings banks shall be invested is not free from difficulty, but I 
believe that a satisfactory provision for this purpose was 
inserted as an amendment to the bill considered by the Sen 
ate at its last session. 

+ +o 
The Ship Subsidy Bill. 

Following the course of my distinguished predecessor, I 
earnestly recommend to Congress the consideration and 
passage of a ship subsidy bill looking to the ‘establishment 
of lines between our Atlantic seaboard and the. eastern coast 
of South America, as well as lines from the west coast of 
the United States to South America, China, Japan and the 
Philippines. The profits on foreign mails are perhaps a 
sufficient measure of the expenditures which might first be 
tentatively applied to this method of inducing American 
capital to undertake the establishment of American lines of 
steamships in those directions in which we now feel it 
most important that we should have means of transportation 
controlled in the interest of the expansion of our trade. 
A bill of this character has once passed the house and 
more than once passed the senate, and I hope that at this 
session a bill framed on the same lines with the same 
purposes may become a law. 


Pian. of Statehood. 

The successful party in the last election in its national 
platform declared in favor of the admission as separate 
states of New Mexico and Arizona, and I recommend that 
legislation appropriate to this end be adopted. I urge, how- 
ever, that care be exercised in the preparation of the 
legislation affecting each territory to secure deliberation in 
the selection of persons as members of the convention to 
draft a constitution for the incoming state, and I earnestly 
advise that such constitution after adoption by the con- 
vention shall be submitted to the people of the territory 
for their approval at an election in which the sole issue 
shall be the merits of the proposed constitution, and if the 
constitution is defeated by popular vote means shall be 
provided in the enabling act for a new convention and the 
drafting of a new constitution. 

” ” * 
Conservation of Resources. 

In several departments there is presented the necessity 
for legislation looking to the further conservation of our 
national resources, and the subject is one of such importance 
as to require a more detailed and extended discussion than 
can be entered upon in this communication. For that rea- 
son I shall take an early opportunity to send @ special 
message to Congress on the subject of the improvement of 
our waterways; upon the reclamation and irrigation of arid, 
semiarid and swamp lands; upon’‘the preservation of our 
forests and the reforesting of suitable areas; upon the 
reclassification of the public domain with a view of sepa- 
rating from agricultural settlement mineral, coal and phos- 
phate lands and sites belonging to the government bordering 
on streams suitable for the utilization of water power. 

s . 7. 

I request congressional authority to enabie the secretary 
of commerce and labor to unite the bureaus of manufactures 
and statistics. This was recommended by a competent com- 
mittee appointed in the previous administration for the pur- 
pose of suggesting changes in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, and is requested by the secretary. 
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INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 











European and Canadian bankers and financial interests 
generally are, evidently, well satisfied with the subsidence 
of the speculative furore on the American stock ex- 
changes. A Montreal observer says that the investment 
community has reason to be thankful to the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Germany for putting a decisive 
check on the recent activities of our speculative cliques. 
It is considered quite possible that the official 5 percent 
bank rate that became the rule after the European flurry 
in recent weeks and the aloofness of the Bank of France 
would have been sufficient to insure that no bull specula- 
tion could be long maintained in Wall Street until the 
crop movement had been provided for. 

Late in November anxiety in banking circles in Berlin 
visibly relaxed. The movement of gold to London from 
Paris and Amsterdam, together with the partial diversion 
of the Brazilian gold demand to New York, has gone far 
toward allaying the fear of financial strain which had 
prevailed. The subsidence of the speculative onrush in 
New York has encouraged the view that European money 
centers for the remainder of the year will be less troubled 
with demands from Wall Street than they were during 
October and the first half of November. 

Yet there is a degree of uncertainty concerning New 
York. The evident determination of London and Berlin 
to protect themselves against any considerable demands 
for money from the United States with which to finance 
stock speculation is becoming understood in New York. 
The German and English bankers take the view that the 
inability of the American stock market to maintain its 
upward course in the face of Europe’s tightening of its 
purse strings induces German bankers to think that stock 
speculation in this country has been under too much stress 
and excitement as a bullish movement. They have thought 
all along there were no conditions to warrant such an 
advance of security values as was attempted. 

In Canada it is considered that the decision in the 
Standard Oil case will result in an actual benefit to the 
stock market, because the following decline in securities 
and the abatement of zeal on the part of speculators 
make it probable that there will be a quiet market over 
the year’s end and extending into next year. This will 
cause a relaxation of the demand for loans and permit 
the banks to increase balances and reserves. That de- 
cision, though it may have little influence in preventing 
combinations of interests into powerful holdings, already 
has had a tendency to make investors in railroad and 
industrial securities wary of breakers ahead. The effect 
of this newly inspired caution has been seen in the 
hesitancy of the rank and file of investors about follow- 
ing the lead of the professionals in any bull movement 
that recently has been undertaken. The people are largely 
out of the market and will stay out until they can see 
more clearly the trend of things, or until their fears 
shall have been lulled into one of those periodical moods 
of confidence which allow the brokers to round up the 
herd of victims for the speculative shambles. 

With the relaxation of the money strain in Europe and 
the back flow from the interior, which are expected to con- 
tinue through this month, there may be another attempt 
to galvanize into new life affairs on the Stock Exchange 
before the first of the new year; but opposed to such an 
undertaking several events have recently occurred. Per- 
haps chief among these is the northwestern switchmen’s 
strike, which at the moment may or may not portend a 
prolonged struggle. Whatever may be its outcome, for 
the time being it will have the effect to check any possi- 
ble frame-up of a bull movement on the stock market. 
There will be some waiting to see what shape legisla- 
tion will take after the holidays, for not much can be 
expected before that period. It also may be surmised 
that a psychological effect has been induced in the minds 
of the investing public by the disclosures of rascality in 
the New York custom house in the sugar tariff matter. 
The repeated unearthing of fraud in the custom house, 
the corruption in administration in the large cities and 
other like influences are causing people who have money 
to invest to hesitate about putting it into speculative 
securities over which they have not the remotest control. 
Without a free entry into speculation on the part of the 
public there can be no successful and prolonged bull 
movement. 

Some students of finance assume that the money market 
in January will be easy. They think that the low rates 
that prevailed in New York during the summer and early 
fall and the disinclination of reserve agents to pay high 
rates for deposits of correspondent banks have had the 
effect of inducing country banks to carry a larger pro- 
portion of their reserves as cash in vault. Consequently, 
it might easily happen that a larger than usual quan- 
tity of money will be put into circulation in the agri- 
cultural districts without the fact being reflected in 
larger shipments of cash to the interior when the crop 
movement began than in former seasons. 

It is a noteworthy feature of the fall money condition 
that since the rising of prosperity among western farm- 
ers and southern planters within recent years there has 
been a great expansion of loanable funds in the rural 
communities through the medium of country banks, which 
have multiplied rapidly of late, especially in the West 
and Southwest, as well as in the Canadian northwest. 
Through these local institutions farmers and small trades- 
men are able to procure loans that enable them in the 
one case to carry their crops and in the other to carry 
on their business without resort to the city banks or loan 
agents for accommodations. Prosperity of the people 
enables the local banks to carry large deposits, and such 
money is loaned out to farmers and tradesmen at good 
rates of interest. Thus the country at large is supplied 


with local funds for crop moving time or to carry produce 
until prices suit. This ability to take advantage of the 
market through aid received from home banks renders 
it less necessary than formerly to depend on the big banks 
of New York, Chicago, St. Louis and other money cen- 
ters, so that financing the crop movement is not so much 
of a drain on reserves as it once was. It is probable that 
a continuance of rural prosperity will tend to the dif- 
fusion of liquid capital more and more on the line in- 
dicated. This will be a good thing for the country at 
large and should have the effect of measurably precluding 
the disturbances in the money market that occur by 
reason of the annual drain outward when the crops are 
to be moved and the return wave and falling interest 
rates in New York with a resulting tendency to excessive 
speculation on the stock market. 


TOLD OF THE TRADE 


Lumberman Lays Church Cornerstone. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 30.—When the cornerstone of 
the handsome building of the Fourth Avenue Baptist 
church was laid at Fourth avenue and Oak street last 
week it was A. E. Norman, head of the Norman Lumber 
Company and president of the Louisville Hardwood Com- 
pany, who wielded the trowel. Mr. Norman was chairman 
of the building committee and read a history of the 
church and detailed the efforts of the members of the 
congregation to make the construction of the new edifice 
possible. The pastor of the church, the Rev. Edward S. 
Alderman, presided. The church, which has one of the 
largest and most influential congregations in Louisville, 
will complete the building June 1. 

















Mill Workers’ Home in a Stump. 

Perhaps not the home beautiful, unless beauty lies 
close to nature, but the home original is herewith por- 
trayed. This picture was taken in Snohomish county, 
Washington, not far from Everett, and is of an actual 














“HE MAKES A SOLITUDE AND CALLS IT—PBACB.” 


habitation of picturesque comfort. The accompanying 
illustration is that of a large cedar stump, its interior 
6x10 feet, which is utilized by a family of mill workers 
during the summer. The roof is of shakes, its gables of 
clapboards. The perspective of the photograph shows the 
stump house’s smallest measurements. One side of the 
unique dwelling has a window. This is one of the little 
cedar giants of Snohomish county, which section of the 
Northwest gave the Buffalo exposition the famous stump 
headquarters for this county, and to the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition the great timbers in the Forestry 
building. 





The First Locomotive Headlight. 

The foilowing bit of history is connected with the life 
of Henry Gassaway Davis, late vice presidential candi- 
date, United States senator, philanthropist ete., and the 
one man above all others who opened the eyes of the 
world to the natural resources of West Virginia, and who 
has done more than any other half-dozen men to develop 
them. 

There are probably many persons who do not know that 
when the first locomotive and passenger cars ran in this 
country they were not permitted to operate at night. It 
was not considered safe. Headlights had not been in- 
vented, tracks were not enclosed, cattle slept upon the 
crude rails, and when sunset came the train would stop 
until daylight before its journey could be resumed. About 
the time that this way of running trains was in opera- 
tion, a boy named Henry Gassaway Davis secured a posi- 
tion with the old Baltimore & Ohio railroad as freight 
brakeman. A short time afterward he was made a 
freight conductor for meritorious service. When he was 
24 years old he was promoted to the important position 


of superintendent in charge of the running of all the 
trains. en, being a young man of quick ideas, he de- 
cided on an innovation in the train service. He said 
that he was going to run trains at night as well as in the 
day. Some people protested but he paid no atter‘ion 
to them. He decided on the experiment. He ran the 
first night train ever run in the United States, from 
Cumberland to Baltimore. It proved an immediate suc- 
cess. The oillamp headlight was devised, and n‘vht 
trains became permanent institutions. 





The Busy Stork. 

The stork has been unusually active in De::oit 
(Mich.) lumber circles of late. Within the space «f a 
single week it visited the homes of three young }im- 
bermen, presenting each with a son by way of an 
advance Christmas present. And in each instance the 
son was the ‘‘first and only.’’ The proud papas are 
W. A. C. Miller, John Hurlbut, of C. A. Spalding & (o., 
and Arthur Follansbee, of the Follansbee Lumber Com- 
pany. The unusual event is the talk of local yards, »nd 
many are the congratulations that are being showered 
on the fortunate trio. 





Where Odd Lengths Are Popular. 

J. W. Ellis, of Ellis & Burnaud, Limited, a sawmill 
concern, Hamilton, New Zealand, was a recent visitor 
in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Ellis states that in New Zea- 
land the standard length of lumber is 11 feet. Five 
dollars additional a thousand feet is charged for fur- 
nishing even lengths. In that country the odd lengths 
seem to be in vogue and working out satisfactorily. 





THE COAL TRADE: 











The blizzard struck the country early this week at a 
time that was fortunate for the coal buyer. There had 
been gradual improvement in the transportation situa- 
tion for a month. Coal operators had practically caught 
up with their orders and a turn had occurred in the tide 
of cars available for service. A week ago coal pro- 
ducers in almost all bituminous districts were remarking 
that the delivery of empty cars at mines was showing 
decided improvement over the conditions that had pre- 
vailed for a month previous. At some western mines 
there had been an actual suspension of mine activities 
merely from lack of orders. The cars were there, but 
the operators, warned by the fate of some excess coal 
they had recently produced and sent to distributing 
centers as a venture, chose the alternative of idleness 
at mines to the forwarding of coal to be marketed at a 
marked concession from prices recently prevailing. Had 
the blizzard come a month earlier there would have beer 
serious delay in the shipment of almost all orders. 

Of course there were complications, especially in the 
Northwest, where the strike of the switchmen played 
havoe with transportation. The movement of coal from 
Lake Superior docks was scarcely anything at the close 
of last week. And very little coal was being forwarded 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis. On the lines of the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern the coal traffic 
had collapsed. There was to country points on other 
northwestern roads access for western coals via other 
points than the Lake Superior ports and the Twin Cities. 
But until the severe weather came early this week 
there was very little demand for coal in the Northwest 
and the western coal producers scarcely felt any in- 
creased buying on account of the tieup of the railroads. 

The background of this more robust temperature this 
week included a few painful experiences on the part of 
some shippers of eastern bituminous coal. They had 
with sublime confidence in the outcome, or because they 
knew not what else to do with the coal, shipped con- 
siderable tonnages to Chicago for disposal. And when 
it arrived last week and demurrage charges began to 
accumulate or to threaten, they went out and sold the 
eoal at prices that were decidedly off color. One con- 
signment of fifty cars of Hocking coal at Chicago proved 
particularly burdensome to the holder and was marketed 
only with extreme difficulty and at very low prices. 
There was considerable excess smokeless coal in evidence 
also, which was marketed at some sacrifice of values. 

Relatively the shrinkage in the values of western 
bituminous coals was less, no doubt because the area of 
production is not so distant from the Chicago market 
and therefore the demand could be the more accurately 
guessed. But with production restricted even below ‘he 
available car supply, the natural tendencies of ‘he 
bituminous market are downward, for however rigid seme 
or even most of the producers may hold to circulir 
prices there usually are a few operators who will over: 
step the judicious output and force their tonnage on tiie 
market, which usually means a concession in quotations. 
Franklin county (Ill.) coal is selling at a maximum @t 
$2, mines, for lump, though some of the washed sizes are 
at a premium. But the better mines in Franklin are 
not looking specially for business. Some of them have 
not had any men on the road for six weeks or longe’. 
They are sending out their salesmen again, although 
they have not entirely caught up with their orders. 
Harrisburg or Saline county (Ill.) ‘coal is also con 
tinuously active. The mines are running full with 00 
prospect of diminution in the output. Prices are $1.90 
to $2 for lump, and business is brisk. With Carterville 
coal, the market is not so firm. Some soft spots have 
developed, merely spots, however, for some of the pro- 
ducers are holding steadily to the old quotations. ‘The 
top price this week is about $1.75 mines for lump. 
Generally, other western producing districts had visibly 
weakened in quotations at the beginning of the week, 
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when the colder weather gave a turn to the market 
tenvencies. This easier condition was hastened some- 
what by the better supply of cars, as compared with 
the last two months. And with some of the mines not 
immediately utilizing all the equipment that was fur- 
nished them or within their call, the railroad situation 
eased up considerably, so that the cars moved with more 
freedom. 

Outside of the area in the Northwest directly af- 
fected by the strike of the switchmen, there was a slight 
but perceptible betterment to trade sympathetically. The 
daily press laid considerable stress upon the imminence 
of 2 general tieup on the railroads and a few of the 
more cautious buyers of coal seized the occasion to 
order beyond their immediate wants. There were a few 
dealers at Chicago who thus replenished their sheds 
more generously, but the number, compared with all the 
dealers, was small and produced no decided effects upon 
the market, as a whole. 

Western bituminous screenings are noticeably higher. 
Springfield (Ill.) screenings sold recently for 40 cents, 
mines, or even higher, as compared with 10 cents a 
month ago. There was a certain scarcity, owing to the 
more moderate production of lump in recent weeks. 
And from other western coal fields the same strengthen- 
ing of screenings has been observable, traced to the 
same restricted production on account of decreased 
demand for lump. 

Anthracite coal fluctuates with the weather but, on 
the whole, has been in only moderate request during the 
last week, somewhat better than the preceding week and 
at present on the increase, but the volume is now pretty 
much a matter of temperature. Some belated cargoes 
have been caught out on the lakes. They were proceed- 
ing cautiously on account of the stormy weather and a 
few cargoes destined to Lake Superior will probably 
be shifted to Lake Michigan delivery. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Wanted—A Definition for ‘‘Good Hearts.’’ 


Sipney, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We have sold a quantity of beech, birch and maple lumber 
under contract which reads as follows: “All of the beech, 
birch and maple 10 inches and up wide, good hearts.” This 
is the only description the contract makes of it. We would 
like to have your opinion as to what we should furnish on 
this contract. Would you consider knots any objection or 
stock that was slightly colored, providing it was the right 
width and sound, and what would good hearts consist of? 
Would a season check be considered an unsound heart? 

M. L. Stver & Co. 

[The term ‘‘good hearts’’ has no generally under- 
stood definition and is susceptible to interpretation only 
on a common-sense basis. In the opinion of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, the specifications call for lumber, all 
heart boards to be sound, free from heavy black checks 
or breaks in the surface, due to the absence of wood 
fiber. Seasoned check should not bar stock providing 
they are seasoned checks and not heart splits or shake. 
There is a material difference between the two. An ex- 
pression from operators would be appreciated.—EDITOoR. ] 

















How to Learn the Business. 


Cray Crry, IND., Nov. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
1 am a bookkeeper for a lumber concern at present, having 
been with one concern here for the last three years. Have 
had nine years’ experience in office work, chiefly in the lumber 
business; but I desire to make a change and have thought of 
trying t6 learn to be an estimator for some sash and door 
concern. How can I learn this business? What is the best 
plan for me to get the necessary experience so that I can 
Secure and hold a good position in this line? 

THOMAS PEARMAN. 

[The only way to learn a business that one knows lit- 
tle or nothing about is to begin at the bottom. Some 
try io crawl into a window instead of going in at the 
door, a foolhardy and generally unsuccessful proceeding. 
Get .cquainted with some man in control of a sash and 
door concern and unfold what you want to do. Take 
his sdvice and do not fail to understand that you must 
begir as a novice—an apprentice, so to speak. Do not 
think that because you have been a bookkeeper for a 


lumicr concern that at first you should have a position 
in a sash and door establishment as estimator any higher 
up than a student. It requires tuition and experience to 
€ «in estimator in the sash and door trade. Wages 
showid not be much of a consideration at the outset. 


Work for nothing, if necessary, in order to get a start. 
If in earnest and bent on learning, your employers will 
Soon see that you will be of value to them. Keep your 
nose pointed in the direction you wish to go and work 
for all that is in you and you will win. First find the 
man who will give you a chance and then go ahead. 
That is the only road to what you want.—EbpITor. ] 





Timber Land Entries Under the Timber and Stone Act. 


West Liserty, Iowa, Nov. 23.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: - Being a subscriber to’ your paper, I would like 
to ask if you know whether there is any timber in any of 
the Pacifie Coast states that could be secured under the 
timber and stone act. If so, where is it? If not, is there 
any state timber lands that you know of which will be sold 
800n ? Amos K. WILSON. 

[Considerable unappropriated public lands, subject to 
entry under the homestead law or the timber and stone 
act, are to be found in various western states. The best 
Way to secure information regarding the unappropriated 
Public lands is to communicate with the officials of 
Various land offices in the West, who can furnish full 
particulars of all lands within their jurisdiction. Having 
Secured this general information a competent land-looker 
should be employed to assist in locating the most valu- 
able tract. All entries under the timber and stone act 
must be of a bona fide character, and the entryman is 





A TRIBUTE. 


We will miss Jim to the end of the chapter, 
and all of us who knew him must travel the rest 
of the trail without his delightful comradeship 
and unfailing good cheer. Those of us who have 
been too far away to have seen much of him in 
late years will accept your statement of his going 
over the “Great Divide” as a fact, but to all of 
us who ride fence or line comes the feeling that 
just over the next rise or around the bend we 
may meet him. Though his earthly house is no 
more, his spirit rides with us still. “Now cracks 
a noble heart. Goodnight, dear Prince, and flights 
of angels wing thee to thy rest.” 

H. H. DENISON. 

Sandpoint, Ida., December 4, 1909. F 











not privileged to make any verbal or written agreement 
regarding the subsequent sale or transfer of the prop- 
erty after patent has been issued. The timber and stone 
act continues in force, but its repeal is being urged by 
Richard A. Ballinger, secretary of the interior.—EDITor. | 





Mechanical Timber Estimator Wanted. 

SEAMAN, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
If I remember rightly, I saw in one of your issues some time 
ago, and I think under your own advertisement, a mechan- 
ical device for estimating timber. If I am not mistaken, 
please send me information in regard to same, also picture. 

J. HENRY ALLY. 

[A device of the character described by correspondent 
was offered some time ago, but by whom can not now 
be ascertained. In fact, the nature of the instrument 
lingereth not in the memory of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN staff. If anyone can supply the correspondent with 
information regarding the instrument, the courtesy will 
be appreciated both by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
the inquirer.—EpIrTor. 





Weight and Dimensions of a Cord of Persimmon Wood. 
VICKSBURG, MISS., Nov. 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you please inform me at your earliest possible 
convenience what a cord of persimmon wood weighs, also 
how many feet of timber can be cut from a cord of wood? 
D. M. FEvp. 
[The standard cord contains 128 ecubie feet. Split 
wood is reduced to ecubie feet by multiplying the number 
of cubi¢ feet in a cord by seven-tenths, small round wood 
by six-tenths, giving respectively 89.6 cubic feet and 
76.4 cubic feet. Dry persimmon weighs about fifty 
pounds to the eubie foot, green wood probably as much 


as sixty pounds, so that the weight of a cord of dry 
wood would vary from 2,820 pounds to 4,500 pounds, 
and of green wood from 4,600 pounds to 5,400 pounds. 

No satisfactory rule ean be given for determining the 
quantity of lumber that can be secured from a cord of 
wood. Estimates range from 500 to 1,000 feet. LEvery- 
thing depends on the quality of the wood, the purpose 
for which it is to be used, and other factors which pre- 
vent the formulation of any arbitrary method of valua- 
tion.— EDITOR. } 


RED CROSS STAMPS AID TUBERCULOSIS CAM- 
PAIGN. 

The widespread interest in the antituberculosis cru- 

sade of the American Red Cross Society will be per- 

mitted to take the substantial form of contribution to 





_ the cause in the purchase of the little Red Cross 


Christmas stamps now on sale and to be used on all 
Christmas packages. These stamps are one inch square 
and are printed in red and green on white paper and 
are to be on sale practically everywhere. 

This plan of raising an antituberculosis fund which 
has been used on Christmas heretofore has been found 
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to make a special appeal to all classes of people. It 
has the merit of being for a good cause and of coming 
at a time when the heart is filled with gratitude for 
blessings bestowed and when the purse strings already 
are loosened to aid the less fortunate. 

If the stamps can not be obtained locally, orders may 
be sent to the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, 158 
Adams street, Chicago, and will be credited to the 
fund of the state from which they come. The American 
Red Cross Society has detailed plans for accomplishing 
great good in the coming year, and all contributors 
may feel sure that their contributions will be directly 
applied to the purpose of reducing the ravages of the 
dread disease. 











LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF THE LOGGER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


The man who owns these metes an’ bounds an’ timbered quarter sections, 
Whose hayroads link our campin’ grounds ‘in nearly all directions, 
Awoke one mornin’ in the town to find a blizzard blowin’, 

And shivered in his dressin’ gown to see that it was snowin’. 


Then what did Mr. Main Guy do? He packed his fancy duffle, 

His spiketail coat an’ skypiece new an’ shirt with pleat an’ ruffle, 
An’ hopped aboard his special car attached to ’Frisco hummer 
An’ hiked fer Californya far, the golden land of summer. 


There, while the snows in Michigun are driftin’ high as houses 
An’ blizzards hide the winter sun while Boreas carouses, 
He’ll play his game of pasture pool upon the meadows sunny, 
While us poor skates in regions cool go out an’ make his money. 


Each pleasant mornin’ he’ll git up as soon as he is able 
An’ find beside his coffee cup fresh grapefruit on the table, 
While we will eat at 4 a. m. beneath a lantern’s flicker, 

An’ masticate our graham gem some earlier an’ quicker. 


An’ yet we do not envy yuh out there in Californya, 

An’, though yuh pass from out our view, old man, we donot mourn yuh. 
We don’t mind winter time a bit—there’s something good about it, 
An’ fellahs who are used to it can’t git along without it. 


Your Californya may be fine with summer altogether, 

But I’ll take Michigun fer mine, in spite of stormy weather. 
There may some pleasure be, perhaps, in little golf balls chasin’, 
An’ yet our spells of zero snaps are twenty times as bracin’. 


An’ I will gamble, in the spring, when winter passes over, 
An’ little birds begin to sing amid the buddin’ clover, 
We’ll come a-galivantin’ down like some Kentucky stepper 
Prepared to lick up half the town, we’ll feel so full of pepper. 


A man requires some kind of change in ev’ry sort of diet, 

His appetite to rearrange an’ make his pulses riot, 

An’ I would rather be a poor upriver grade of bummer 

Than ev’ry week an’ month endure your blamed, eternal summer. 


I reckon it is so in life—thet what makes life worth livin’ 

Is mixin’ up the peace an’ strife, the takin’ an’ the givin’; 
An’, if some days are dry an’ fine an’ some are dark an’ wetter, 
*T will make these better days of mine seem jest a trifle better. 
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ODD LENGTHS. 


An odd situation has developed with respect to the 
odd-length problem of distinct advantage to John W. 
Barry, president of the Hawkeye Lumber Company, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, champion of even lengths. Mr. 
Barry can read, analyze and review the arguments of the 
opposition in an issue’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
present his comment in the issue next succeeding that in 
which the opposition statements appear. The gentlemen 
on the Pacific coast, by reason of the time required for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to reach them and their 
answers to be formulated and forwarded, can not have 
their arguments printed until a week later, virtually 
giving Mr. Barry two shots to their one. Last week the 
gentleman from Towa had several interesting things to 
say relative to a certain ‘‘convincing argument’’ made 
by the lumbermen on the Pacific coast. He continued 
his discussion this week, going somewhat into details 
and diagrams. They are presented herewith: 

CeDAR Rapips, Iowa, Dec. 6.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Retail lumbermen and lumber manufacturers have so 
many interests in common that they should not fail to*come 
to a working understanding about odd lengths. If the odd 
lengths, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19 feet, can be used economically, 
retailers should push them; if on the other hand they can 
not be used economically then manufacturers should not 
make them. It should be a mere question of fact. 

When the manufacturers of Oregon and Washington an- 


55-cent rate is worth $32 a thousand, approximately, and 
amounts to $25.34. In all of the items covered by the 
“convincing argument” manufacturers make and retailers 
earry the short lengths from 3- to 9-foot because they cost 
less and their use is largely in combination to cover just 
such odd spans. The builder finding he has a place for 144 
pieces 11-foot says to the retailer that now he has a place 
for some of that short stuff so frequently urged on him. 
He calls for 144 pieces 4-foot and 144 pieces 7-foot; the 
4-foot cuts on the nail ties and the 7 completes the span. 
Note the result : 


The 144 pieces 1x6-11 dropsiding No. 1 clear, 792 


I I 6 sa: <0. on bbw Hi Bib OSB SE lovee eSeece is WC An6 8 8 $25.34 
144 pieces 1x6-4 dropsiding No. 1 clear, 288 

MINE atu saseyksackcgsbiscnsi- beers; casa tere noses eae tace nica $ 7.78 
144 pieces 1x6-7 dropsiding No. 1 clear, 504 

DN Fare at trae attic we ate nm ke er 4 eee 14.62 22.40 


Net amount in favor of 4- and 7-foot in place 

Me PEN 6 olan gd 450s Rew as bake sea aeee as $ 2.90 

So on the differences specified in the official lists 11-foot 
can not be used economically, but on the basis of the actual 
price paid for the shorts the loss would often be the double 
of that shown here. Further, the additional expense of 
handling and selling 11-foot would increase the loss. There- 
fore, 11-foot can not be used economically even on 11-foot 
spans. The same result might be obtained with other com- 








. BARRY EXHIBIT NO. 7. 


nounced that under a signed agreement they would make 
odd lengths from 11 to 19 feet and compel buyers to take 
them, protests came from Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Chi- 
cago, Detroit—in short, from all the large centers and from 
associations of retail dealers in all parts of the country 
using western lumber. The almost uniform objection voiced 
by the protests may be summed up as follows: “Odd lengths 
from 11 to 19 feet can not be used economically.” Numer- 
ous statements were made to show why the odds could not 
be used economically and finally an official statement was 
made by Messrs. Wastell and Knapp and it was published 
in the trade papers and in pamphlet form. It showed photo- 
graphs of eight buildings in which many odd lengths were 
used; there was a piece tally of all, it was claimed, of the 
clear material used in each building. The following is a 
summary of the piece tally of the lengths, 11 to 19 feet, 
shown for the eight buildings: 


11 23 i165 i? 20 
OORT, COO: a5. 0506 5.0.0 0 a 0:0.8000 290 121 36 17 23 






re ere eee 60 35 15 32 
Finishing, pieces ..... 5 28 24 8 9 
ee rer ee 144 55 24 27 
DEE aia hekewarddedenwe seed 594 353 150 64 91 
EE AO BGs so sininse <dsi55:0:8. Heke 75 44 19 $$ & 
The pamphlet form was sent to convert other manufac- 
turers and followed up by circular letters which refer to 
the article as “a convincing argument.’’ Retailers weré 
astounded, not that odd length spans exist but that photo- 
graphs showing them should be considered as “a _ con- 
yvinecing argument,” demonstrating the use of the odds 
economically. In a former reply the apparent discrepancies 
were referred to, but it was not dreamed that the official 
statement could be taken seriously. ‘The thought of this 
article is that if odd lengths are not economic, even for 
their respettive spans, and that fact is demonstrated, then 
manufacturers should not make them, for in the long run 
manufacturers can not profit from what causes retailers 
to lose. 


Odd Lengths Not Economic Even for Their 
Respective Spans. 

Buildings are laid out to use framing lumber that is cut 
in multiples of 2 feet and at times the ends are so joined 
to the sides as to produce buildings in odd lengths, but in 
almost all cases the nail ties, consisting of the studs, joists 
and rafters, are set either on 16-inch or on 2-foot centers 
and in good construction each piece of ceiling, drop siding, 
flooring and finishing lumber is so cut that the extreme 
ends may be nailed to the nail ties. The constant care of 
the builder is to secure the lengths that will meet this 
requirement at the least cost, considering both the labor and 
the material, and the constant care of the architect and 
owner is to see that the material is properly nailed. Now 
were the buildings shown in the Wastell-Knapp “convicing 
argument” erected at a 55-cent point, the result would be 
a net loss on each and every piece of the lengths, 11-, 13-, 15-, 
17- and 19-foot. . 

The “convincing argument’ shows a total in the eight 
buildings of 144 pieces, eleven of drop siding 11 feet long, 
but is silent as to the widths. Assuming that the stock is 
6-inch, then the total feet, b. m., would be 792, which on a 











binations; thus 3 and 8—the cuts on the nail tie and the 
3 completes the span. In like manner every other one of 
the proposed odds already is provided for at less cost than 
for the odds. Thus, for 13 use 4 to cut on the nail tie 
and 9 completes the span; or use 8 to cut on the nail ties 
and 5 completes the span. For 15 use 8 to cut on the nail 
tie and 7 to complete the span; or use 12 to cut on the 
tie and 3 to complete the span. For 17, use 8 to cut on 
the tie and 9 to complete the span, or use 12 to cut on the 
tie and 5 to complete the span. For 19, use 12 to cut on 
the tie and 7 to complete the span, or use 16 to cut on the 
tie and 3 to complete the span. 

Many other combinations will suggest themselves, par- 
ticularly when the nail ties are on 2-foot spaces. Lengths 
now made and carried provide for each and every odd length 
proposed and at less cost. Therefore, none of the odd 
lengths can be used economically even on spans correspond- 
ing to their respective lengths. The results shown here on 
dropsiding might also be shown on each of the other items 














Section and Front Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 
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covered by the “convincing argument,’ namely, floo 
ceiling and finishing lumber. 

Further, in making 144 pieces 1x6-11 instead of cutiing 
back to 10-foot, the gain is 72 feet and the “convincing 
argument” says it costs more to make it than to make the 
10-foot. But be this as it may, the 72 feet No. 1 clea» at 
the mill price of $21 amounts to $1.51, which at a 55 cent 
point resolves into a net loss of $2.90 based on official |ists, 
Again, every 11-foot piece used displaces a 3-foot and will 
tend to lessen the sale value of the shorts. Which is the 
wiser—to save the one foot on the 10-foot piece or protect 
the 3-foot? In this connection observe that the “convincing 
argument” shows that in the eight buildings there were 
only fifty-six pieces of finish, 104 pieces of ceiling, 144 
pieces of dropsiding and 290 pieces of flooring, in the 11-foot 
length, and, comparatively, many fewer in the other lengths, 
suggesting the limited requirement already for the shorts. 
There is more for “forest conservation” in any one of the 
lengths 3 to 9 than in the one-foot saved on the odds 11- 
to 19-foot. Therefore, whatever curtailment in the demand 
for 3- to 9-foot would result from the use of 11- to 19-foot 
would make directly from the ends of true conservation. 

Again, if the logic of the “convincing argument” is to be 
admitted, then because odd lengths are found in a building 
they should be manufactured as a conservation measure, 
and by parity of reasoning the lengths to make would be 
in the proportion of the number of pieces of each length 
found. In the eight buildings were 374 pieces of drop 
siding one foot long but only 144 pieces 11 feet long. 
Therefore, the argument is more than two and one-half 
times strongér in favor of making one-foot lengths than it 
is for making 11-foot. Verily, the logic of the “one-hoss 
shay” has seen its day, for another logic now holds sway. 


The Proposed Odd Lengths Will Not Work Without 
Great Waste on Standard Construction. 


The odd lengths not only cause a money loss when used on 
their respective spans, but when used on standard con- 
struction produce a waste of material also, if applied to 
spans not corresponding to the lengths. Photographs to 
illustrate the point might be presented by the thousand 
representing barns, granaries, tool houses, elevators, ice 
houses, factories etc. While it hardly would seem necessary 
to present a photograph, yet it may serve a purpose. Here 
is an end view of an ice house which will be called “Exhibit” 
7, to preserve the numerical effect of the “convincing argu- 
ment.” It is 120 feet wide, is covered by seventy-two pieces 
of 8-inch dropsiding each totaling 120 lineal feet, exclusive 
of the sloping portions above the “square.” The nail ties 
are 2x8 on 24-inch centers. To cover this space portions 
of nearly all the even lengths from 4 to 16 feet are used, 
without an inch of waste. Now suppose it to be covered 
with 13-foot; there would be required 720 pieces, causing 
a loss of one lineal foot td the board, making 480 feet, 
b. m., or if sided with 11-foot, 864 pieces would be re- 
quired, creating a loss of 576 feet, b. m. In terms of money 
the loss would be, at $30 a thousand, $14.40 on the 13-foot 
and $17.28 on the 11-foot. The dropsiding could be saved 
by using more studs, which being unnecessary, the money 
loss would result as before. It is neither “a matter of 
education” nor “mere prejudice’ but an architectural fact, 
which no “convincing argument’ can change. Is it any 
wonder that the men next to the consuming end have 
offered protests against the ‘“‘odd ultimatum.” ? 


A Medium Cost Residence Typical of Thousands. 
“Exhibits” 8, 9 and 10 represent a residence of low cost 
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BARRY EXHIBIT NO. 9. 


and are presented as typical of the thousands continually 
being erected. The design was taken from a_ builder’s 
journal issued in 1905. The joists, studs and rafters are on 
1u-inch centers; the floors are single like those the protest 
of the Los Angeles dealers represented were in usedin that 
territory. The outside is shiplapped, papéred and then cov- 
ered with bevel siding 4%4x6. No attempt will be made to 
go into every detail nor will it be denied that an occasional 
odd length might be worked in. The size on the ground, 
exclusive of projections, is 24 feet 5 inches by 33 feet 6 
inches, and in exhibit No. 10 the sill detail will suggest 
how the odd dimensions are caused, though the framing is 
all even lengths. The drawings are to the scales stated, 
but may be reduced to save space in printing, so the various 
lengths are written on the elevations. 
This should be a picnic for Messrs. Wastell and Knapp 
ecause there are four spaces, each requiring thirteen pieces 
of bevel siding each 3 feet and 9 inches—a length that cuts 
without waste out of fifteen and thirteen pieces would do 
ihe deed. The thirteen pieces %x6-15=—98. Suppose it to 
be clear spruce siding worth about $25.75, the 98 feet 
amounts to $2.52. But the retailer would suggest fifty-two 
pieces 4 feet=104 at $15.75, or $1.64. Net loss by using 
ihe odd 15-foot, 88 cents. In other words, on the basis of 
(he official list of the Western Spruce Lumber Association 
the siding for those four spaces would cost over 50 percent 
more in the proposed odd lengths than in the shorts made 
and carried heretofore. One might exclaim, with apologies 
i» the bard of old, O Conservation, what absurdities are 
proposed in thy name! Every piece of flooring 11 to 19 feet 
\onld waste to joint on the joists, every piece of ceiling on 
the poreh; every piece of finishing lumberin plancha. O yes, 
the woodpile at the Seattle mill would disappear were the 
wtimatum in force! But retailers would have no trouble 
in locating it at their various jobs. Wood for fuel on a 
5o-cent rate! It really is hard to take such a proposition 
seriously. It was suggested that buildings might be ar- 
ronged to use the proposed odds and that it was the duty 
{ retailers to try it as their part in the conservation move- 
nt. But it has been shown that 3 and 8 are cheaper 
(han 11, that the using of 3-foot is greater conservation 
(ban using of the additional one foot, even at the same cost. 
\\bat crutches are left for this odd lengths movement to 
tand on? The signed agreement to make and force 11- to 
1)-foot will have to be supplemented by a signed agreement 
advance the price of 3- to 9-foot to the level of the 
highest priced length. Even then dealers would not buy 
the odd lengths very freely, except under the stress of the 
signed agreement, or possibly the inducing power of the 
vernment’s strong arm, for it would seem that manu- 
iacturers charge that Uncle Sam is an ally in this move- 
ment to force the odd lengths. Referring to a buyer who 
did not want to take the odds, the secretary says in a 
recent circular, “It is to be hoped the manufacturers from 
whom he must get his product will not be so short sighted 
«us to supply his even length requirements in items covered 
ind thus obstruct the GOVERNMENT'S efforts and the 
manufacturers’ efforts to conserve the forest.” A son of 
irigham over at Salt Lake acted a little kicky and he was 
given such dope that, says the secretary, “his conversion 
was instantaneous, as evidenced by the tone of his subse- 
quent letters.” When the Cypress association, the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers, those of the Inland Empire and British 
Columbia sign up, “the continent” wi!l be so well lined up 
with the government that it will be very easy for all to 
Sign up advancing the price of the 8- to 9-foot to the same 
48.16-foot. Indeed, with the aid of the government, one- 
foot and longer in multiples. of 6 inches. at the price of 
20-foot should be the goal of true conservation! Such pos- 
sibilities may make the proposed odd lengths economical or 
even the criterion of good citizenship among lumbermen. 


Trimming to Odd Lengths the Greater Waste. 


H. Waters, a manufacturer of fifteen years’ experience, 
at Boardman, N. C., writes in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of November 13 as follows: “Again, in the mill lumber is 
trimmed to equalize the lengths, for one thing; and where 
a piece shows an end of low grade it is trimmed off in 
order that the remaining piece of lumber will show a better 
grade and as much or better money value than if not 
trimmed ; from which it can readily be argued that the ends 
trimmed off do not represent a loss in money value, as they 
are rather a subject of thought as to how the most extra 
money can be secured from them, and right there the length 
of the trimming is important. If 12 inches or shorter, in 
most localities it is of no sale value, while if 18 inches or 
longer it is available for a number of purposes, such as 
shingles or other short material which have a sale value. 
In handling lumber, inspectors have to work fast and judge 
lengths of stock by the eye, and it is self-evident that if the 
number of lengths were multiplied errors in judging lengths 
would also multiply. Most of the mills have for years made 
the odd lengths in short lumber from 3 to 9 feet, for which 
a fair sale is usually found; but to make odd lengths 
standard would add very greatly to the selling problem 
and until proven by actual experience of the mills to be a 
saving in both quality and quantity on their product it is 
doubtful if these lengths could be made to stick.” 

Here is a manufacturer claiming that there is greater 
chance for real conservation in making even lengths with 
2 feet to trim than in making odd lengths with only one 
foot to trim at the mill. Certainly this looks like a better 
antiwoodpile method than the “ME and the government” 
program of the Oregon and Washington manufacturers. 
However, the “convincing argument” says there will be 
only 20 percent of the uppers odd and the ‘uppers are only 
20 percent of the product and the odd would thus be but 
4 percent of the product. For every 100,000 feet there 
would be 20,000 of, say, dropsiding, of which 4,000 would 
be odd, 11- to 19-foot. The gain on this 4,000, because of 
the odd foot, would be about 250 feet, b. m., worth about 
$5 at the mill. In any market not intimidated by “MBP 
and the government” a car with the 4,000 feet of odd 
lengths would shrink much more than the $5. So if “ME 
and the government” would dissolve, both retailers and 
manufacturers would be better off and the ultimate con- 
sumer would feel easier about some conservation movements. 

JoHN W. Barry. 


{Mr. Barry should not be accused of asking manufacturers 
to cut odd lengths in two pieces.—EDpIToR.] 


It is somewhat startling to be charged with responsi- 
bility for the odd-length controversy. If, however, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is responsible for it, it will 
meekly accept the honors and state that never before has 
a question been presented to the lumber trade that has 
awakened such keen interest. Mr. Colpetzer has a few 
pertinent observations to make, which are given. 


An Argument Against. 


OmanaA, Nex., Dec. 1.—Editor AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
notice in your publication of November 27 that your inclina- 
tion is to justify the movement to compel the consumer to 
take odd lengths as a means of conservating the forests. 

This conservation idea is a popular one, but in this in- 
stance it is a conservation of the bank account of the manu- 
facturers regardless of the fact that the consumer must take 
the waste or loss with- freight added instead of at the saw 
mill. Any intelligent lumberman knows that the rule that 
15 percent or 20 percent of a shipment must be odd lengths 
will cause a loss to the consumer; hence the actual loss 
would be less at the mill than if 50 cents a hundred pounds 
for freight was added. All logs being cut in multiples of 
two, what is it that makes the odd lengths movement so 
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necessary? the answer is obvious. It would be as consistent 
for the manufacturer to conserve his profit and loss account 
by making the rule that 20 percent of each shipment must be 
slabs and bark. 

Our friends, Messrs. Wastel and Knapp, are not fair or 
consistent in the examples they make in your issue of the 
20th. If either contention is good on the four kinds of 
lumber which they refer to it would be good on all the 
balance of the lumber that enters into the construction of a 
building. 

There is as much waste in cutting off defective ends on 
dimension and timbers as on siding and flooring. It is not 
necessary to argue that odd lengths cause a loss to the 
consumer unless he places his joist and studding in his build- 
ing with the view of using odd lengths. If it should be 
decided to say to the consumer, you must do that, what will 
be done with all the even length lumber? 

We should all try to be honest on this plan of conserving 
the forests. If we are we will easily agree at which stage 
of the game it is most economical to absorb the loss caused 
by defects that develop in the reducing of logs to lumber. 

FRANK COLPETZER. 


It is distinctly unfair for Mr. Wastell to store up a 
statement made by Mr. Barry when his heart was filled 
to overflowing with good will and hurl it back at him 
in the midst of a heated argument. The suggestion that 
the retail lumbermen are stewards of the manufacturers 
—a statement credited to Mr. Barry—might cause ob- 
jection to be raised by a large number of retail dealers 
who are under the impression they are in business on 
their own behalf. Mr. Wastell’s argument logically fol- 
lows that of the champions of the retail trade. 


Economy Versus Conservation. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 1.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
It is not our desire to burden the pages of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with a long drawn out controversial discussion 
in relation to the odd lengths campaign, especially as it 
appears presumptive to cross swords with the sage of Cedar 
Rapids, who is a pastmaster in this arena. Neither do we 
consider that your readers who may desire a correspondence 
course in architecture or building construction will prefer 
Cedar Rapids to Scranton. Although the old school is good, 
in many respects it is not sufficiently receptive to new ideas. 
We question also if the intelligent seeker after knowledge 
will care if some of the technical questions in Mr. Barry's 
article in your issue of November 27 remain unanswered, 
as this is an experimental age and most of us do not feel 
concerhed enough to delve into the arithmetical progression 
of measurements of the buildings presented in Mr. Knapp’s 
article to determine if somebody has made a mistake in 
copying, or to concern ourselves with solving the problem 
of estimating the amount of flooring, siding etc. from pic- 
tures of the buildings without details of construction at 
hand. 

Reading this latest contribution leaves the impression that 
my friend Barry is “hoist by his own petard,’” in that he 
certainly has missed the point of the article which he so 
ruthlessly dissects and analyzes. Mr. Knapp’s article and 
illustrations were designed to point the way and open the 
eyes of the trade and the consumer to a circumstance not 
fully appreciated, with the expectation that each man for 
himself would study the buildings in his own neighborhood 
and determine what lengths actually are in place in the 
structures coming before his personal observation, so that 
each man can thus satisfy himself as to the practicability of 
using odd as well as even lengths. Mr. Knapp is in Spokane 
today attending the meeting of the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Protection & Conservation Association, and upon his return 
I will request that he make such answer as he sees fit to 
the detailed. questions asked by Mr. Barry to satisfy Mr. 
Barry’s curiosity, if for no other reason. In presenting the 
matter it was assumed that the pictures indicating ordinary 
structures and giving the approximate size of the buildings 
would be all that was necessary and to fulfill all the tech- 
nical requirements of Mr. Barry would necessitate working 
plans of the structures with which we would not deem it 
fair to burden the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN nor 
impose upon the time of the reader to absorb, but, as pre- 
viously stated, all this is beside the main question, which is 
to stimulate our observation in noting what is used and 
therefore what may be used rather than to devote time to the 
consideration of hypothetical questions. 

Knowing Mr. Barry as I do, I appreciate fully that there 
is no question on his part as to the honesty of the con- 
tributor of -the article, but his analytical mind can not let 
pass anything that exhibits in any way a suggestion of 
inconsistency of presentation. 

However, to cast a slur upon the desire for conservation 
among manufacturers simply because it involves the question 
of some inconvenience and need for some explanation on the 
part of the retailer is hardly fair, as this particular propo- 
sition is only one of the many efforts that are being made 
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to prevent waste. All other efforts receive plaudit from the 
great body of retailers and consumers because, forsooth, 
their convenience is not interfered with and all the ob- 
servance is incumbent upon the producer. That waste has 
occurred in both producing and consuming fields is recog- 
nized even by the stranger within our gates, as evidenced by 
the following statement. made at San Francisco by Baron 
Shibusawa, of the Japanese honorary commercial commis- 
sioners, just before sailing from San Francisco for Japan 
yesterday : 

“Tf candid criticism may be allowed a friendly observer, 
I may mention that the way in which your timber is felled 
and worked and the way in which you till the soil seem to 
me rather wasteful. You possess abundance and you can, 
for the present, afford to be wasteful. But your resources 
are not inexhaustible, and it will be wise for you to provide 
for the future while you still possess abundance.” 

Mr. Knapp’s absence at this particular time in connection 
with an important conservation meeting, coupled with the 
fact that I am supported by the wisdom of your editorial 
on page 28 of the November 20 issue, under the caption 
“Theoretical vs. Practical,” occasions my addressing you in 
this connection. 

Is it possible for Mr. Barry in this instance, while aiming 
to be essentially practical, to permit the viewpoint of other 
practical men to be so obscured as to treat the whole mat- 
ter from the argumentative standpoint rather than to be 
receptive to a new idea and subject to the conviction of a 
fairly presented argument? Our eastern friends apparently 
overlook that we are not absolutely green as to consumers’ 
requirements, as our local business is an important factor 
in the marketing of the cut of the state and we find that 
contractors and builders can and do use odd length stuff 
quite readily. 

In relation to Mr. Barry’s suggestion as to desirability of 
economy accompanying conservation we submit the following 
quotation from Mr. Knapp’s article: 

“We fear most of the short stuff was cut out of multiple 
lengths, as is the too common practice of the carpenter. 
Experience has taught us to insist on a list of working 
lengths required for each job.” 

Certainly this evidences an effort for economy as well as 
conservation. 

The same thought is further elaborated by Mr. Hertzler 
in referring to his experiences as a middle West retailer in 
the November 27 issue as follows: 

“We have seen a carpenter buy 16-foot flooring for porch 
floors and cut into 7- and 9-foot lengths. * * * We took 
the trouble to ask him for a floor plan of the house with 
the openings located. We figured out for him on the siding 
in this one house a saving of $3.50 in siding by working in 
short lengths and odd lengths.” 

More economy accompanying conservation. But why seek 
to illustrate further? Try and see. 

We recollect with much pleasure a little after dinner 
speech by John W. Barry at the Lafayette Club on Lake 
Minnetonka, near Minneapolis, in June, 1908, in connection 
with the annual session of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the American Lumber Trades Con- 
gress. At this time Mr. Barry spoke with great ease on the 
relation between the retailer and the manufacturer of lumber, 
in which he quite humbly likened the retailer to the steward 
and collector of the manufacturer. Carrying on the figure, 
we would suggest that the attitude of the steward should be 
somewhat in accord with the suggestion of his principle by 
seeking to market the product in Hine with his desire, so as 
to be able to render a good account of his stewardship 
rather than that the steward should assume to be the dic- 
tator. 

I think Mr. Hertzler, of the Abaqua Lumber Company, a 
member of this association, after twenty years’ experience 


in the retail trade, sizes up the matter correctly in his 
statement: 


“We are convinced that in this movement, as well as in 
all others, education is necessary. If the dealer makes up 
his mind to “‘knock” it, to be sure the contractor will declare 
he can not use odd lengths. But if the dealer buys it and 
tells the customer he must work up some of it, and shows 
him how it can be done, and gets his carptener to use his 
brains as well as his brawn, there would be comparatively 
little cause for complaint.” A. B. WASTELL, 
Secretary Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation. 

Retail lumbermen of Wisconsin and Gifford Pinchot, 
chief forester of the United States, apparently are far 
from agreeing on the practicability of using odd-length 
stock. This diversity of views is brought out in the 
subjoined reports. 


Wisconsin Retailers Protest. 


The board of directors of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at its meeting in Milwaukee, 
December 3, adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this board, representing the sentiment of 
a large majority of the retail lumber dealers of Wisconsin, 
as they firmly believe, hereby protest against the attempt on 
the part of lumber manufacturers’ associations to compel the 
trade to accept odd lengths of flooring, bevel and drop (or 


rustic) siding, ceiling and finishing lumber as standard 
lengths; and further 


Resolved, That the discussion of ‘this matter be made a 
special feature on the program of the annual meeting of this 


association. 
Chief Forester Approves. 

Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the Pacifie Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is in receipt of a per- 
sonal letter, dated November 24, from Gifford Pinchot, 
chief forester ‘of the United States, in which Mr. Pinchot 
speaks of the great saving if odd lengths of lumber 
were commonly used. He speaks of the use of odd 
lengths as a most practical step in immediate forest 
conservation and compliments highly the efforts and 
enterprise of Pacific coast lumbermen for the part they 
have taken in the campaign for the universal use of 
odd lengths of lumber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN acknowledges receipt of a 
communication on odd lengths from J. Blagan, of the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., which 
will appear in next week’s issue. 


SPLASHING LOGS THROUGH THE BREAKS: OF SANDY. 


Over a million tons of water were turned loose Satur- 
day, December 4, when the gates of the monster splash 
dam, built by the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company at the 
head of the breaks of Sandy river, were blown open. It 
was a gala occasion in Dickinson county. More than a 
thousand people gathered to witness the setting off the 
first splash, which was successful. 

The -Yellow Poplar Lumber Company started to build 
this great dam April 1, 1909. The work was completed, 
the dam rigged and ready for operation by November 15. 
All cement, steel for reinforcement, machinery and sup- 
plies were carried in over the mountains by wagons a 
distance of about fifteen miles. The work was carried 
on without interruption from start to finish. While 
building the dam the company also put in a crew of men 
to blow a channel through the Breaks of Sandy, the 
object of the work being to insure the prompt delivery 
to the big plant of the company at Coal Grove of all 
poplar logs put in above the Breaks. 

This splash dam—built entirely of reinforced concrete 
—is about 350 feet long. The piers are 10x36 feet at 
the base, 10x24 at the top and 25 feet high. The dam 
has five flues, each 40 feet wide. It will catch and hold 
about 1,500,000 tons of water and will afford a tide of 
about 16 feet through the Breaks. The dam held 21 feet 
of water, which is a very good head, in view of the con- 
tinued drouth in the Cumberland mountains this fall and 
winter. The splash carried out 6,000 sticks of yellow 
poplar timber, comprising 12 to 15 percent of the input 
above the Breaks during the last year. 


° The Breaks of Sandy have been a bar to successf:! 


logging operations on the Russell fork of the Big Sand 
river and tributaries since operations were begun. 1): 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company has removed the barri: 
by putting in the big splash dam and removing wii 
dynamite the many big boulders which obstructed t): 
channel through the Breaks. 

Those who employ poplar should be interested an 
pleased to learn that the logs to be brought out by th: 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company this year are superior 
both with regard to size and quality, to any received b~ 
the company for several years. The sticks, which rang: 
from 16 to 38 feet long, contain an average of somethin: 
like 800 feet. The timber has been selected carefully 
men who have spent a lifetime in getting out yelloy 
poplar logs. 

The big splash dam at the head of the breaks wa 
planned by Leon Isaacsen, vice president, and C. M. 
Crawford, secretary and treasurer, of the Yellow Popla: 
Lumber Company, and was built under the personal super 
vision of Mr. Isaacsen. This improvement is one which 
men on the river have conceded should be made ever since 
the first attempt was made to drive logs through the 
Breaks. It was put in by the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company without the assistance or codperation of any 
other operator, and is another indication of what it 
means to specialize in yellow poplar under present con- 
ditions of timber supply. The successful operation of 
this great splash dam speaks volumes for the ability of 
the builders. : 





CURRENT BOOK REVIEW. 


MR. SALEY’S NEW BOOK ON THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LUMBER SHEDS. 

For many years the genial writer of that department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN widely celebrated as ‘‘ The 
Realm of the Retailer’’ has been going up and down 
the land, studying the ways of the retailers, gathering 
up the good ideas and methods in use in one yard or 
in one section and passing them on for the benefit of 
the trade in general. He has for many years been duly 
impressed with the fact that suitable equipment is an 
important and necessary feature of a successful retail 
lumber business and that good arrangements for the 


housing and earing of the lumber stock may contribute | 


materially to the success of business and cheapen the 
cost of handling, while bad and inadequate facilities in 
this direction may go far to minimize the personal ef- 
forts of the owner and his business upon the year’s 
balance sheet of. profits and losses. 

Mr. Saley has, therefore, for many years been a keen 
observer of various types of buildings used for lumber 
sheds and has written much on this subject for publica- 
tion in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At 
last he has found time to gather the knowledge and ex- 
perience that he has gained from the lumbermen of the 
country and to produce the book which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has published and which this week has 
issued from the press and bindery ready for distribu- 
tion.* 

The first portion of the book is written in chapter 
form, discussing various subjects connected with lumber 
shed construction and an idea of this portion of the book 
may perhaps be best given by reproducing the chapter 
subjects. : 

Chapter. 
Introduction. 
I. Types of Sheds. 
II. Origin and Advantage of Sheds. 
III. Location. 
IV. When to Build the Enclosed Shed. 
V. The Foundation. 
VI. Pole Support. 
VII. Ventilation. 
VIII. The Roof. 
IX. The Alley. 
X. The Platform. 
XI. The Hood. 
XII. Width of Bin. 
XIII. Capacity of Shed. 
XIV. he Warm Room. 
XV. Open Dustproof Room. 
XVI. The Store Room. 
XVII. To Exclude Animals and Birds. 
XVIII. Advertising Space. 
XIX. Displaying Goods. 
XX. Molding Racks. 
XXI. The Office. 

XXII. Storing Timbers. 

XXIII. How to Build a Lime House. 

XXIV. Sheds for End Storage. 

XXV. The Unloading Deck. 

Following these chapters of the book are given forty- 
five examples of lumber shed construction, accompanied 
by detail plans, halftones and descriptions, indicating 
clearly the method of construction used in each case. In 
a number of instances bills for material are given, 
although it of course would be superfluous to give the 
bill of material in each and every instance. The sheds 
illustrated cover all the well known types and a number 
of unique variations from them, and include sheds for 
city use wheré ground is costly, sheds for the country, 
sheds for Special situations ete. A couple of plans for 
coal sheds are included, also plans for a moderate cost 
woodworking shop with facilities for making sash and 
doors ete. 

A few pages of the book are given to the illustration 
of a dozen shed and yard conveniences which in use 
have proven practical for the saving of time and labor. 

The sixteen pages at the close of the book are devoted 


*“TLumber Shed Construction. By Met L. Saley. Rus- 
sian linen, 176 pp., 8x10, with plans and illustrations. Price 
$1.50 prepaid. Published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


to illustrations and brief rescriptions of over forty 
lumber sheds in different sections of the country, these 
illustrations being largely photographs, although in some 
instances they consist of simple shed plans. These shed 
illustrations are not given in the detail of illustration 
and description which characterized the lumber shed 
examples, but will give some useful ideas to the man who 
is about to build. 

The book has a very complete subject index, facili 
tating ready reference and an index to the lumber com- 
panies and firms contributing the plans or ideas illus 
trated in the body of the book. The fact that there 
are 118 names in this personal index in itself shows how 
broad a source has been drawn upon in the writing of 
this book, especially as these names are scattered through- 
out the United States from Massachusetts to Washington 
and from the northern line of the country to Texas. 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 
ARY. 


Fortunate indeed have been the English speaking 
people of the world in that the publishing and period- 
ical revisions of Webster’s ‘‘Unabridged’’ dictionary 
have been since 1843 intrusted to the able and con- 
scientious supervision of a single concern, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company. The latest step in the develop- 
ment of this great work is a volume of 2,700 pages, 
known as the ‘‘ New International,’’ including all that 
was of value in its predecessor, the ‘‘International,’’ 
and, besides, much additional matter and embodying 
as well much new matter and many exceedingly valu- 
able improvements in methods of treatment. 

The ‘‘ New International’’ is such a thorough revis- 
ion, elaboration and improvement of its predecessors 
that it practically is a new work. The material for 
this revision has been in process of collecting for many 
years, and for six years a large staff of editors, 
selected for their individual qualifications, has been 
actively at work preparing this volume, their work 
being under the direction of chiefs who had gained 
experience in former revisions of Webster, reinforced 
by experts chosen from the highest authorities in 
literature and science. 

The vocabulary has been greatly enlarged by the 
addition of new words and phrases and new uses 0! 
old words and phrases. Definitions have been ex 
tended and elaborated, covering the various science: 
and special fields of knowledge more completely tha» 
ever heretofore has been attempted in a general dic 
tionary. Many features have been added, outside th 
special province of language, but of. great value t 
English speaking people everywhere, making the ‘‘ New 
International’’ encyclopedic in character. 

A unique page arrangement has been adopted and a 
thinner and better paper used that makes possible 2 
great increase of contents and the addition of 450 pages 
without serious increase in bulk of the book. Iilus- 
trations have been increased in number to about 6,000; 
400,000 words and phrases are included in the vocabu- 
lary, more than double those in the old International. 

The work of revision has been under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. W. T. Harris, former United States 
commissioner of education, who was the editor in 
chief of the International Supplement of 1900, who 
stands in the front rank as a scholar and metaphy- 
sician. The publisher, the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass., is to be congratulated on the highly 
successful accomplishment of a task of such magni: 
tude, and the public will find the ‘‘ New International ’’ 
a compendium of carefully and conveniently arrange’ 
information that merits the appellation bestowed unon 
it by its publisher, ‘‘The latest term in the series 
begun by Noah Webster.’’ The publisher will supply 
on request interesting particulars respecting this great 
work. 
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LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


Reviving Interest. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 26.—As you know, our associa- 
tion is composed entirely of our wholesale lumbermen 
aud works it in conjunction with our Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange. Some years back we used to have only 
ope meeting a year and this was in January, but recently 
we have been holding meetings very much oftener and have 
had about seven meetings this year. In order to instill 
more interest and to further goodfellowship we have re- 
cently held our meeting at 6:30 p. m., at which time supper 
is served, and after this what business we have before the 
association we transact. We take up all matters of interest 
and recently have been very much interested in the trades 
ethics conference, and we have heartily indorsed their code. 
We are still interested in the car stake matter and stand 
ready to meet all subjects that are beneficial to the lumber 
trade in general. We do not know anything in particular 
we have accomplished that would be of benefit to other 
associations outside of holding our meetings in the evening, 
which has proved to be a very great success. 

Horacn A. REEVES, JR., Secretary, 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





Problems Worked Out. 

I have been giving a great deal of thought to your inquiry 
of November 13, in which you have asked for a report of 
some nature covering the current year, and the pertinent 
matters which have been before us; how they have been 
handled; in fact, the questions which you have outlined 
and to guide myself in my answer, I will describe them to 
you as follows: 

1. What has been accomplished in your association for 
the benefit of its membership during the current year? 

2. What new problems have arisen and how are they 
being solved? 

3. What progress has been made during the year toward 
a greater interest in the work of your association by its 
members ? 

As to the first question, the association has accomplished 
some benefits to its membership by actively pursuing its 
stand in the variouS deparaments which we have, and the 
fact of our returning prosperity coming into this new year, 
with a larger membership than we have ever had, and 
steadily increasing as the year progresses, leads us to 
believe that the methods by which we have established are 
of such a business nature to insure the protection of the 
shipper in his methods of placing his material from the 
woods to the markets. 

A great deal more interest is being taken in each of the 
bureaus than ever before, and we believe that the accom- 
plishments of this kind have caused the banding together of 
closer relationship between the interests and the hardwood 
industry which we represent, and which will add a better 
iutual protection to all who take advantage of such 
codperative systems. 

Question 2. We might state that a various lot of new 
problems have arisen, the most important of which has 
been the development of our new department of member- 
ship for the wholesaler and the new department of mem- 
rship for the consumer. This has added to our rolls an 
important factor to help us develop one of our most 
iuportant problems, and on which we have made more 

gress this year than ever before. 

Question 3. The largest problem which this association 

s had. to consider and which we spent the most time and 

mey upon to develop properly is the bureau of grades, or 
tse grading of hardwood lumber. 

We have made an earnest study of this, and inaugurated 
© ading rules whereby the consumers of lumber were con- 

‘ered when such rules were made so as to allow the 
‘stribution of grades in such divisions that would enable 

man to purchase practically most any grade that he 

ires for his specific purposes or uses. 

Your paper, as you will understand, brought up this 

ject with a yreat deal of care and attention the last 

months, and which was on the subject “as to the 
sons why a double inspection should be maintained in 

‘ face of the coming revival of business,” and to overcome 

8 difficulty, to avoid having any appearance of any 
ature to destroy or withhold such conditions. In other 

rds, it seems to be your efforts to bring before the public 

matter, if such condition had existed, why could it not 
overcome ? 

The agitation was very strong among the hardwood 
iternity; it increased a great deal of interest on this 
ial subject, and your paper should be congratulated on 
ie manner in which it has not only handled this subject 

a most unbiased manner, but awakened those vitally 
interested. In the opening up of this matter it developed a 
sreat many subjects of importance; it gave us the. oppor- 
inity to learn exactly where the interests in our work 
hould be extended. It gave us the opportunity to learn 
ny difficulties, whereby we were able to overcome the same 
vhen they appeared, and to promote a most satisfactory 
ieeling from the element of the producers to the element 
of the consumers of lumber. This progress we consider is 
one of the most. important in our work; it has just only 
begun, and the results of which we can hardly yet be 
prepared to say what they are, but we assure you that they 
will be continued until the definite understandings can be 
established that will result in making our association larger 
in its scope, broader .in its methods and a more friendly 
feeling between the natural branches of the trade. 

I must state frankly that this work has been in my mind 
practically all of the year, and it is most important to us, 
and very gladly submit ‘the same to you in reply to your 
request for this. kind- of information. , 

Our next annual meeting will be held February 1, 2 and 
8, next, and will take*place in this city at the Sinton hotel. 


The exact details of our progress have not yet been out- 
lined, and the manner in which we are handling this looks 
as if we will have the largest assemblage of interested 
people in hardwood that has ever been held. It will be 
a mingling of hardwood relations which has never been 
formed before, and we know surely that such results will be 
bound to bring about future developments that will be 
justified. Lewis DosTER, 

Secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 

United States. 


Principal Problems. 

CuHicaGco, Dec. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Re- 
ceived your letter of November 13. I think the suggestions 
contained would certainly be of mutual help to all associ- 
ations and a stimulation to more active interest by members, 
who may not happen to be on any of the committees, or 
officers of the various associations, and would keep a live 
interest in what is vitally needed. 

One of the chief benefits that have; come to our associa- 
tion this year has been a mutually better acquaintance, a 
formation of more close and friendly ties among those 
engaged in the same line of trade, and a real live interest 
in association work, as indicated by sustained presence at 
all of the meetings that have been held. Discussion has 
been free and general. : 

One of the chicfest problems that came before us this 
year was the difficulty of securing prompt inspection on 
disputed shipments from the South, owing to the inadequate 
force maintained by the bureau of grades of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and to its remoteness 
from this center. The association, therefore, after careful 
inquiry and discussion, inaugurated a bureau of grades, 
made in accordance with the addition to the constitution 
of our association providing for a permanent committee to 
have this matter in charge. Mr. Hanbury, a former inspec- 
tor with the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been secured and what work he has performed in adjust- 
ing disputed shipments has been satisfactory, not only to 
the shipper but to the consignee. One of the great benefits 
of our inspection is that we can secure almost immediate 
inspection, whereas, formerly it required anywhere from 
ten days to three weeks before inspection could be had. 
The letters we have received from manufacturers of the 
South have been very gratifying and clearly demonstrated 
the need of the bureau which has been established. Under 
our present organization, however, this inspection may not 
be had except by members of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Our association this year has had very little complaint 
indeed against the railroads; service has been fairly ade- 
quate up to the present time, switching rates and demur- 
rage rules being fairly well understood and very little fric- 
tion has come to our attention. 

We are thorough believers in association work, and are 
of the decided opinion that its benefits are becoming more 
clearly understood and appreciated as time goes on. 

Our next meeting will be held December 14, second 
Tuesday, at which meeting we have planned to have as one 
of the speakers Edward M. Skinner, president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, and possibly one or two 
others. Due notice will be given as to place etc. 

CHICAGO WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

E. A. Thornton, Secretary. 


Merely Social. 

Orrawa, ILtt., Nov. 26.—The La Salle County Lumber- 
men’s Club is purely a social organization, and is composed 
entirely of the lumbermen of La Salle county and vicinity. 
We attempt nothing outside of the social line of work. Our 
membership is about fifty. We hold a banquet on the last 
Friday in February of each year, a family picnic on the 
second Saturday after July 4, and a smoker the last Friday 
in May; also the last Friday in October. 

These meetings are all well attended, and we derive great 
benefit in a social way from our club and gatherings. 

A. C. BrapisH, Secretary, 
La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club. 


Helping the Salesmen. 

ToLepDo, Ou1I0, Nov. 29.—As the Union Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers will meet in Columbus, Ohio, January 
18, 19 and 20, the Union Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, following the usual custom, 
will hold its tenth annual meeting at the same time and 
place. More than the usual interest seems to be evident 
among the members and one of the best meetings in the 
history of the association is anticipated. 

Established with the view of promoting friendly feeling 
among the salesmen in the lines indicated by the title of the 
organization, this association has fulfilled its mission and 
now numbers in its list of membership most of the repre- 
sentative salesmen covering the territory embraced in the 
Union association field. 

While the position of the salesman is naturally neutral 
on many of the subjects in controversy between the manu- 
facturers and retail dealers, their interest is none the less 
keen and they are oftentimes in a position to understand 
the situation better than either of the contestants. A dis- 
cussion of these subjects among themselves at their annual 
meetings better qualifies them to act as diplomats or peace- 
makers when occasion requires. 

At the coming meeting the proposition to hold midsummer 
gatherings (including the ladies) will be presented and is 
being urged to afford the members a better opportunity to 
become acquainted and stimulate that good fellowship and 
fraternal spirit so helpful to association work. 

J. BARTELLE, Secretary, 
Union Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. 


BENEFITS. 


Working Against Mail Order Concerns. 

Ext Paso, Tex., Noy. 19.—Nothing of a serious nature has 
happened to complain of since our last meeting, but we 
are doing some work against the mail order concerns, and 
have been lending our help to the American Lumber Trades’ 
Congress, and we appointed a committee at the last session 
of our association whose duty it was to see what could be 
done with the laws of New Mexico as regards the material 
man’s claim on a job where he has furnished lumber and 
building material. This-is law No. 2,226 of the compiled 
laws of New Mexico, and inasmuch as it is of vital im- 
portance, the committee was granted more time to make a 
report, and the committee had a revised law it wanted 
accepted by the New Mexico legislature and if it can sre- 
ceed in its work, it thinks, it will be better off. However, 
I will write and try to get a copy of the law and the con- 
struction these lumbermen put on it. 

R. A. WHITLOCK, Secretary, 
Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico and Arizona. 


The Michigan Method. 

Detroir, Micu., Nov. 17.—This association has been en- 
gaged in promoting and sustaining the Michigan method of 
handling the demurrage question. As usual, Michigan is at 
the front in the care of her shippers and receivers of freight, 
and we are glad to announce that the present outlook is 
that the Michigan method will be sustained, and that is 
that we will continue to enjoy seventy-two hours’ free time 
for the unloading and loading of cars. 

We note what you say as to the mail order competition, 
and we have long since advised our membership that there 
is but one way to meet it, and that is to COMPETED, and at 
the same time bring home in as trenchant a manner as 
possible the fact that the man who goes outside and does 
business with the mail order houses is in an indirect manner 
cutting his own throat. The interest and progress made by 
this association is evidenced by the splendid increase in its 
membership. New problems have not arisen other than 
those that are usual in the conduct of business such as 
naturally comes to an association like ours. 

ARTHUR L. HovuMes, Secretary, 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Establishing Report System. 
GLENS FAs, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Our Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has this year been very active along lines which 
have already shown a considerable benefit and from which 
we anticipate farreaching results. 

Foremost among our best efforts is the establishing of a 
report system. This has been done by the collection of a 
mass of information which enables a member to ascertain 
on short notice the reputation of any wholesaler doing busi- 
ness in this state. By this system a member may avoid 
several complications—for instance, if an unknown sales- 
man offers him a bargain he can find out immediately if he 
is reliable, thus putting him in a position to accept or reject 
the order according to whether the wholesaler’s reputation 
is such as to reasonably expect him able to make good his 
offer. 

This one phase of our work alone I consider of great 
benefit to both the retail and wholesale interests. It is 
an aid to the latter in its effort to turn business toward 
those most deserving it. 

We have also made many classifications, enabling the 
wholesalers to avoid cutting into the retailers’ trade. We 
have adjusted several claims over disputed accounts, saving 
in some cases cost of suits, or the whole sum involved, to 
members, and often avoiding circumstances that would re- 
sult in bad feeling. 

We have taken up complaints of “scalping’ and made 
converts to trade ethics. 

We have been the mediator in cases of “poaching” among 
retailers. In connection with this work I would say that 
our method of procedure is to get the offending parties to- 
gether, face to face, and have a heart-to-heart talk over 
existing circumstances, if possible. It is usually found that 
when all facts are known, and not guessed at or surmised, 
that each find they have been making a great affair out of 
a very few or no sound facts or truths. 

We have had no absolutely new problems before us this 
year—the same old ones, a few being in a new dress. Each 
case we have endeavored to solve on its own merits. 

A considerable interest has been aroused among members 
of the association this year by the adoption of an advisory 
committee. This committee meets quarterly in different 
cities, and its meetings are attended by members in the 
immediate locality. Its work supplements that of the an- 
nual meeting. It continues interest in our work, bringing 
more members in touch with the association and its advan- 
tages. A great deal of real association work is done at 
these meetings, many of those present possibly feeling freer 
to express their ideas than at the larger annual meetings. 
More time can be given to close discussion of matters, and 
especially can subjects pertinent to affairs local to the meet- 
ings be more intelligently handled. I am very enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of this committee, and am certain the 
association will rapidly feel its increased good results. 

Through the efforts of the advisory committee, a trades 
relations committee has been established. This gives. both 
the wholesaler and retailer a definite body to make com- 
plaints to. It is composed of some of the best men in our 
association—men for whom there is universal respect and to 
whom it is almost a pleasure to tell our troubles. Its work 
also is tending greatly to cement the good feeling existing 
between both branches of the trade. 

We have, as an association, made great strides forward. 
We feel we have inspired confidence in us as an association, 
and know we have gained new members. What better 
argument. W. A. Brown, President, 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, " 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


Coming Conventions. 


. December 13—Mississippi Pine Association, Jackson, 
Miss. 

December 14—Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Chamber of Commerce. 

December 14—Alabama-West Florida Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Chamber of Commerce building, Birmingham, Ala. 

December 14—The Cincinnati Furniture Exchange, annual 
banquet and election, Gibson house. 

December 14-15—Annual meeting National Veneer & Panel 
Manufacturers’ Association; Auditorium hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

December 16—The Adirondack Lumber Manufacturers’ & 
Shippers’ Association, Watertown, N. Y.; Hotel LeRay. 

January 4—Louisiana Forestry Association, Minden, La. 

January 12-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool hotel, Indianapolis. 

January 11-12—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, 
Chicago. 

January 12-14—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln Auditorium. 

January 13—-Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen's Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


January 18-20—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January 19-20—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Baltimore, Md. 

January 25—Annual meeting Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 25—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, fifteeath annual, Eldora, Pilgrim hotel. 

Januury 25-26—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 25-27—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 26-28—Pennsylvania Lumbermen's Association, 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa.; beadquarters 
Believue-Stratford hotel. 

January 27-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg; Monongahela house. 

February 1-3—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 2-3—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

February 8-9—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore. 

February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La 
Salle hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-26—Third Annual Cement Show, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

February 23-25—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products’ Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 3—Annual meeting Northwestern Iowa Retailers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Lowa. 

March S8—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, twenty- 
fourth annual, San Antonio. 





CLUB MERGER PROBABLE. 

Burrato, N. Y., Dee. 8.—The annual election of the 
Manufacturers’ Club will take place this week. Presi- 
dent F. A. Beyer, who has been at the head of it for 
two years, will retire to become county treasurer and 
Vice President A. J. Elias will not run again. One of 
the nominees for tlie latter’s place is O. E. Yeager and 
A. W. Kreinheder is out for trustee. A plan is on foot 
to unite the club with the Chamber of Commerce and the 
club authorities are in favor of it. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION’S NEXT ANNUAL. 


Scranton, Pa., Dee. 4—The next annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association will be held 
in the Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia, for a three 
days’ session—January 26, 27 and 28, an elaborate pro- 
gram of which will be ready soon. At the meeting of 
the executive committee today the president, S. S. Creasy, 
appointed the entertainment committee, the members of 
which are to be Vice President Henry Palmer, chair- 
man, Langhorn; William C. Pierce, Bristol, and F. 8. 
Pyfer, Lancaster. : 

This association was organized in 1892 and was in- 
corporated in 1904, and has accomplished much good in 
its particular field, having been instrumental in smooth- 
ing out the kinks in trade relations among manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers and ali branches of the 
business in its state. It is doing good work in aid of 
reforestation through its aid of the state forestry com- 
mission. It is also exerting itself in the rectification of 
difficulties with railroads and the advancement of 
shippers’ interests. 


SEATTLE LUMBERMEN TO ORGANIZE CLUB. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Dec. 6.—More than 150 tenants of 
the White and Henry buildings, a very large percent of 
whom are lumbermen, met in the assembly room of the 
Henry building at noon Saturday of last week for the 
purpose of starting a movement toward organizing a 
social club whose membership would be limited to tenants 
of these two buildings. As all of the lumber associations 
and most of the lumber companies in Seattle have offices 
in these two buildings, the club is bound to be made up 
largely of lumbermen and will probably take the place of 
a lumbermen’s club which recently was being agitated. 

C..C. Bronson, secretary and treasurer of the Day 
Lumber Company, called the meeting to order, and J. G. 





Startup, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, was 
elected chairman of the meeting, with A. F. Specht, of 
the legal department of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, as temporary secretary. Plans 
for quarters to occupy about 65x45 feet on the fifth floor 
of the Henry building were shown, the Metropolitan 
Building Company offering this space at $55 a month less 
than the regular rental. It is planned to have billiard 
and pool tables and all the usual equipment to be found 
in a well regulated club. A vote was taken and it was 
found that all present were enthusiastically in favor of 
forming the club on the proposed plans. After discussion 
concerning expense and other items the chair appointed 
a committee to solicit membership, draft a constitution 
and bylaws and to ascertain in detail the expense of car- 
rying on the club and in this way arrive at the amounts 
for entrance fee and dues. This committee was composed 
of C. C. Bronson, R. H. Calkins and A. E. Ransom, 





Convention Reports. 


CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MONTHLY 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 7.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club was held 
tonight, seventy-two members being present and Pres- 
ident C. 8. Walker presiding. The club had as its 
guests George F. Craig, E. S. Perry and A. L. Stone, 
of New York, president, secretary and director, re- 
spectively, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. These gentlemen are on a tour investi- 
gating the facilities of western cities for the entertain- 
ment of the next annual meeting of that association to 
be held in March. It has not been fully decided that 
the convention will be held in a western city, but the 
club extended a general invitation to the association 
to hold the annual meeting in this city, and the ad- 
dresses of the three delegates left the impression that 
if the convention comes to a western city it will be 
difficult to come to any other city than Cincinnati. 

Present at the meeting of the club were eleven local 
representatives of the freight departments of the 
railroads of the city. The following individuals and 
concerns were elected to membership in the club: 

H. R. Browne. 

H. L. Mickel Lumber Company. 


Swan-Day Lumber Company. 
Standard Lumber Company. 





FURNITURE CLUB ELECTION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 8.—The Queen wry Furniture 
Club held its annual election December 1. The hall of 
the Business Men’s Club was turned into a great elec- 
tion booth, with the colors of the contending parties, the 
Reds and the Blues, used in the decorations and the 
lighting scheme. The Australian system of balloting 
was carried out to the letter. The polls were open from 
7:30 to 8:30, and on the closing of the polls and pend- 
ing the count of the ballot the business session was held. 

Announcement was made of the annual convention of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers of the United States, at 
the Sinton hotel, in this city, February 1-3, and of its 
intention to invite the consumers of hardwoods to attend. 
Several members are in attendance at the National 
Rivers & Harbors convention at Washington, D. C. 

President—William J. Sextro. 

Vice president—Joseph A. Sprengard. 

Treasurer—Louis Schneider. 

Secretary—Wash Rees. 

Directors—Robert Onken, Charles Feuss, George 
Schutte, Julius Berger and Herman Wessel. 

The entertainment committee reported that arrange- 
ments were complete for the annual banquet, to be held 
at the Sinton hotel, January 27, and that the ladies 
would be invited and that a aance would follow. 





LOUISVILLE CLUB IN WEEKLY MEETING. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 7.—Last week’s meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club was one of the most interest- 
ing and important that the organization has held. It 
was marked by the presence of Fred H. Behring, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Southern railway, 


who spoke to the club concerning the railroads and their | 


relation to lumber interests. He had noted, along with 
other railroad men, the effect of the work being done 
by the club, especially in the increased movement of 
lumber through this point. He added that the rail- 
roads appreciated the fact that it was to their interests 
to help the Hardwood Club, and assured the members 
that as far as the Southern was concerned this would 
be done. 

Clarence R. Mengel, president of C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, briefly outlined his ideas as to the good the 
club could do in promoting business. He expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with the results already achieved, 
and pledged his company’s continued heartiest support. 
Among the visitors present were Mr. Perkins, of the 
Jamestown TaVie Company; Mr. Pollard, of the Mengel 
company’s force at Mengelwood, Tenn., and Mr. Lortz, 
of the Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company. 

The Mengel Box Company has been elected a mem- 
ber of the club, and Charles Davis will be its representa- 
tive at club meetings. As the first meeting under the 
new administration the gathering was most auspicious. 

The program scheduled for tonight was postponed 
until next week, owing to the absence from the city of 
several of the officers. At that time Bruce Haldeman, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal, will be a 
guest of the club and will discuss publicity as it per- 


tains to the lumber business. The Hardwood Club is 
carrying out its idea of having a prominent business or 
professional man at each meeting to give his ideas 0: 
the lumber business as related to other branches of con- 
merce. 


COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS MEET. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—The Columbia River Log 
gers’ Association met today in the well appointed offices 
of the Bradley Logging Company in the Lumbermen’s 
building. In the absence of President Albert Brix, the 
chair was occupied by W._E. McCord, of the Wisconsin 
Logging & Timber Company. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved and a tenta- 
tive estimate was made of the number of logs on hand. 
This brought to light the fact—a rather surprising one— 
that there are none too many logs in the water to fill th¢ 
demands for the immediate future, especially when it is 
taken into consideration that only about 10 percent of 
the camps are in operation, with a heavy fall of snow 
driving the few remaining men out of the woods. It 
was said that, all told, there are not more logs in the 
water than could be sawed in about twenty days’ steady 
run at full capacity. And many of the mills are run- 
ning to the limit. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
the offices of the Bradley Logging Company, January 8, 
the meeting being postponed one week because of New 
Year’s day falling on the first Saturday in the month. 

After an informal discussion of matters pertaining to 
the industry the meeting was adjourned. 


Those Present. 





W. E. McCord, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co. 
E. W. Ring, Oregon Timber & Lumber Co. 

H. C. Clair, Twin Falls Logging Co. 

J. S. Bradley, Bradley Logging Co. 


R. 8S. Farrell, Deep River Logging Co. 
Fred Chapman, Chapman Timber Co. 
James Manary, Oregon Timber & Lumber Co. 


_—_—_eo 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 7.—The election of officers for 
the Lumbermen’s Club for the ensuing year will be hel 
at the Hotel Gayoso or Business Men’s Club, Saturday, 
December 18, and the contest may be said to be fairly 
on. The two nominating committees made their reports 
at the meeting of the club last Saturday, and S. C. 
Major, of the 8. C. Major Lumber Company, and F. E. 
Gary, of the Baker Lumber Company, will be the op- 
posing candidates for the presidency. 

S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Company, is 
chairman of the nominating committee on the red ticket, 
while the other members are George C. Ehemann, of 
Bennett-Witte, and F. T. Dooley, of the Dooley-Stern 
Lumber Company. R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell, In- 
corporated, is chairman of the nominating committee on 
the blue ticket, while the other members are F. E. Stone- 
braker and John M. Pritchard. 

RED TICKET. 
President—S. C. Major, Major Lumber Company. 
ie president—John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber 
Second vine president—J. F. McIntyre, Memphis Veneer & 

Lumber Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—James M. Thompson, J. M. Thomp- 
son Lumber Company. 
One-year directors—Ralph May, May Bros.; Keith Blanton. 

Blanton-Wyatt Lumber Company; L. C.* Nolan, Nolan 


ros. 

Two-year directors—A. G. Fritchie, Lamb-Fish Lumber Com 
pany; J. F. McSweyn, Memphis Saw Mill Company; R. J. 
Lockwood, Tennessee Hardwood Flooring Company. 


BLUE TICKET. 


President—F. E. Gary, Baker Lumber Comenne. 
First vice president—Max Sondheimer, E. Sondheimer Com- 


Second vice president—C. L. Wheeler, J. W. Wheeler & Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. M. Thompson, J. M. Thompson 
Lumber Company. 

One-year directors—E. E. Goodlander, Goodlander-Robertson 
Lumber Company; C. D. Hendrickson, C. D. Hendrickson 
Lumber Company; C. 8S. Gladden. 

Two-year directors—R. J. Wiggs, R. J. Darnell, Incorpo- 
rated; W. H. Greble, Three States Lumber Company ; 
A. L. Foster, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company. 

There seems to be a definite certainty regarding the 
election of James M. Thompson, candidate for secretary 
and treasurer on both tickets. 

The campaign will last only two weeks, but it is not 
expected that it will lose any of its spirit because of its 
greater brevity. 

But little other business was transacted. 

The chairman of the river and rail committee re- 
ported that it had taken up the question of estimated 
weights with officials of the southern and of the west- 
ern weighing and inspection bureaus and that a con- 
ferencé would be arranged at an early date. 

The club also listened to an interesting address by J. 
W. Bailey, of the Day & Bailey Grocery Company. Mr. 
Bailey made a happy hit when he stated that he was 4 
promoter and that he was on the verge of launching 2 
bank in Memphis with a capital stock of $5,000,000 
which would cater entirely to the wishes of the lumber 
trade and which would accommodate any responsible 
lumberman for-any reasonable amount of money, not 
with the promise of paying at maturity but with the 
condition that he might renew at maturity. In other 
words, he stated that if he could get this bank going 
more lumbermen would not write ‘‘I promise to pay,’’ 
but ‘‘I promise to renew.’’ 

The banks in Memphis have been a little hard on the 
lumbermen and have shown considerable preference for 
the cotton people, and it is just possible that Mr. Bailey 
had this in mind when he made his remarks along the 
line indicated. vis AT 383 
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NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 





Sound Advice From the President—Inadequate Prices for Hardwoods—Service Rendered by 
the National Association—Waterway Improvements Indorsed. 
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Sr. Paut, Minn., Dec. 7.—The Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association held its twenty-first 
annual convention in this city this afternoon in the 
St. Paul Commercial Club rooms, and its annual dinner 
in the club dining room, in the evening. 

The business meeting was presided over by President 
A. H. Barnard, with about twenty members present. 


President’s Address, 


The minutes of the last annual meeting and the last 
monthly meeting were read by Secretary J. F. Hayden 
and approved, after which President Barnard presented 
the following annual address: 


Gentlemen, it has been my pleasure to preside over the 

different meetings we have had during the last year, and 
trust that you have, one and all, found these meetings bene- 
{i.ial in one way or another. It has always been my idea 
that this association really was formed and the good could 
be derived from it along the lines of a get-together meeting, 
as there is no question in my mind but that the greatest 
good can come from these gatherings by each one attending 
and exchanging views as to the supply and demand of 
lumber. It certainty would be a fine gathering if we all 
could talk over plainly and frankly the lumber situation as 
it appears. When one sells a car of firsts and seconds 
lumber, regular widths and lengths, for a P. price, it is a 
fine thing for the other man to know, and right here allow 
me to say that if you get an extra price by delivering an 
extra quality as to width, that should be mentioned. ‘The 
sume thing would hold good on any other saies that any 
of us might make. When a car of lumber is sold at a low 
price, be sure to give the full reason for selling it. In this 
way we all can be benefited and arrive at the general market 
rice. 
, It certainly looks bad to go into a factory yard and see 
a fine car of inch first and second birch being sold at $32; 
then on into another and find a car of clear birch 12-inch 
and wider, all red, seliing for $45. The first lot should 
bring $35, the last $65 or even $75. You could not get 
it in oak for $75 a thousand. 

Considering tne prosperity among the different factories, 
it certainly seems to me that hardwood lumber of all kinds 
should be very materially higher. I can not recall a great 
abundance of orders, and under these conditions it seems 
to me that prices must advance. 

I might recall your attention to the fact that the asso- 
ciations of these clubs are very popular in the different 
cities of the East—Buffaio, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Memphis. There it is the usual custom 
to have these gatherings at the noon hour, having a regular 
place where different members take their lunch, and they 
talk over the situation practically every day. They also 
use this opportunity to buy stock they mignt be wanting 
from one another and also use the gathering as a —— 
proposition. I know, myself, many times that I have ha 
cars of lumber which apparently I could not sell; 1 have 
offered them to some of you and in that way I have been 
al.e to make disposition and heip out the other party. 

So far-as I have been able to ascertain, the. inspection 
department has run along very satisfactorily to all members. 
!’. H. Long has been kept busy and has made his expenses 
and more every month. This all speaks well for the good 
work the National Hardwood Lumber Association is doing 
for us and is doing for the entire country. Nearly all of 
you ean recall when there was no way of adjusting matters 
of this kind except by fighting it out, which was very 
unsatisfactory to the consumer. This National association 
mode of adjusting differences banishes any bad feeiing on 
the part of either party. And so far as I have been able 
i» judge, it has been the means of showing up unreasonable 
kickers, which is surely a benefit to every man in this 
association, whereas in the oid days the other feilow knew 
nothing about it. I myself have not been backward at all 

teiling of the different experiences I have had with 
people where the National inspection was not accepted, 
aud in comparing notes in this way everyone has found out 
my views and I have also found that you were practically 
ail of one mind. ‘ 

Regarding the general market conditions, I would like 
to call your especial attention to the enormous consumption 

! alt varieties of hardwood lumber in the East. Chicago 
especialy is enjoying very good trade, while the reports 

m Cincinnati, Pittsburg, buffalo and eastern cities seem 
io be very healthy, with a steady increase in value. Birch 
aod maple are increasing in value very rapidly and with 

he enormous demand for these two woods I fail to see 
why the price should not be $10 higher. I feel that it 
would: be along the line of reforestation if the price were 
( a point where the true value was being received for the 
yvood, 

We are also talking about the demand, and if we will 
stop to consider that there is a steady, constant demand 

vom all the sash and door factories, and that practically 
all the furniture factories have turned to birch, it certainly 
does not seem right to be selling this beautiful wood at the 
iow prices which are now prevailing. Comparing it with 
mlock, tamarack, low grade pine etc, which are in 

.0ormous supply with no demand, you will see that the price 

unreasonably low. We should be getting at least $40 
ior firsts and seconds birch, $30 for No. 1 eommon, $22 for 

.0. 2 common and $15 or $17 for No. 3 common. By this 

omparison I mean the low grade lumber. Then you take 

he clear brich at $35; clear pine is $65, with a much 
sreater demand for birch. 

If this subject could be talked over, I am sure the price 
could be obtained. I am not saying this with any idea of 
forcing up the market, simply getting value received for 
the wood we are delivering. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The annual report of the secretary was then read, as 
‘ollows: 


_. The last year has been uneventful in our association work. 
‘lembers appear to have been fairly well satisfied with 
‘rade conditions and other matters affecting the welfare of 
‘he hardwood lumber business. Market values have been 
ae slowly. The railroads have evidently been acting 
in a satisfactory manner, and the only note of dissatisfaction 
has been over the inability of the members to secure the 
services of the National inspector when wanted. 

Regarding this matter, your secretary had some corre- 
spondence with the secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association early in the year and received assurances 
that he would instruct the inspector to limit his absences 
trom this market to ten —. if possible; and when not 
able to do so, to leave his address at his Minneapolis head- 
quarters. In spite of this, however, he has not always been 
available whea wanted. 

The membership of the association has remained prac- 
tically the same during the year. A year ago we. had 
twenty-three members: we now have twenty-one. ‘The 
Minnesota Lumber Company and the Hawkins Land & 
Lumber Company drop out, and no new members have 
been added. Whether or not there are other eligible hard- 


wood dealers in this market is best known to the members 
of the association, and if there are, the membership 
committee is undoubtediy willing to receive suggestions. 

At the last annual meeting a rough draft of the new 
constitution and bylaws was read and a committee consist- 
ing of W. C. Bailey, C. F. Osborne and the secretary 
was appointed to finish and present the document at the 
next meeting. It was revised and read at the meeting of 
January 18, adopted at the meeting of March 6 and recon- 
sidered, amended and finally adopted at the meeting of 
March 27. 

At the meeting of October 4 the secretary read a letter 
from the secretary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association asking for support of this asso- 
ciation for the “odd lengths” movement. He was instructed 
to inform the western secretary that our grading rules 
already officially recognize odd lengths as standard. 

Whether or not the work of the association has been 
satisfactory to the members during the year is not for 
me to say. The evidence is in favor of an affirmative 
answer, 


The report of Treasurer C. F. Osborne showed the 
following condition of association finances: 


Balance on hand December 1, 1908....... 60304000en, as 
Receipts ...... bban sea em eee eed e's 6 pcbecesedeess BRD 
nO Ee revere Tee te gach ewiee sia » + -$130.43 
Disbursements ......... 1esnn oe Sedes one ‘sks seen es 103.50 
Balance on hand............:. i aati 6 aha eaten oa $ 26.93 


On motion the reports of officers were adopted. 

F. H. Lewis reported for the board of arbitration 
that the National Hardwood Lumber Association made 
all ixspections and that his committee has had no dis- 
putes to settle. Only two cars inspected by the National 
inspector had been reinspected. He was giving good 
satisfaction. 

On the suggestion of W. C. Bailey, Mr. Lewis was 
asked to get and incorporate in his report the number 
of cars inspected during the year. 


The membership committee reported no new members 


available. 
D. F. Clark presented a very interesting report on 


the subject of Forestry, quoting from, the statistics of 
the Forest Service and Census Bureau and the report 
of Minnesota’s Forestry Commission. He said that the 
cutting of timber, the destruction by insects and fires 
had greatly reduced the timber supply and yet lumber- 
men were getting less for their lumber than two years 
ago. He also read the proposed Minnesota law levying 
a tax of one-fifteenth of a mill for forestry purposes 
und urged the members to vote for it. 

F. A. Nolan reported for the Waterways Committee, 
calling attention to the great possibilities of the Missis- 
sippi river and urging support for its improvement. 

Secretary Warren Seeley, of the St. Paul Commercial 
Club, said the clubs of Minneapolis and St. Paul had 
undertaken to raise the $250,000 asked by the govern- 
ment for a high dam between the two cities. 

Action on the corporation income tax law was pust- 
poned. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—A. H. Barnard, Minneapolis. 

Vice-president—W. C. Stanton, St. Paul, 

Treasurer—C,. F. Osborne, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—J. KF. Hayden, Minneapolis. 

Board of arbitration—P. R. Hamilton, chairman; G. S&S, 
Agnew. F. A. Nolan, A. E, Peterson, Charles Oliver. 

Membership—U. C. Bennett, chairman; F. M. Bartelme, 
i. Levine. Y 

W. H. Sill, F. H. Lewis and the secretary were 
appointed a committee to prepare resolutions deploring 
the death of James E. Defebaugh, of the AMEricar 
LUMBERMAN. 

Those Present. 
Arthur H. Barnard, Minneapolis; A. Li. Barnard. 
W. C. Stanton, St. Paul; Stanton-DeLong Lbr. Co. 
D. F. Clark, Minneapolis; Osborne & Clark. 
Cc. F. Osborne, Minneapolis; Osborne & Clark. 
W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis; W. C. Bailey. 
W. H. Sill, Minneapolis; Minneapolis Lbr. Co. 
P. R. Hamilton, Minneapolis; Minneapolis Lbr. Co. 
H. Levine, Minneapolis; Levine Tbr. & Lbr. Co. 
A. E. Peterson, St. Paul; Peterson-Moore Lbr. Co. 
F. A. Nolan, St. Paul; F. A. Nolan. 
. H. Lewis, Minneapolis; F. H. Lewis. 
H. Boorman, Minneapolis; Halsted & Boorman. 
A. 8S. Bliss, Minneapolis; Payson-Smith Lbr. Co. 
N. C. Bennett, Minneapolis; N. C. Bennett Lbr. Co. 
T. R. Jones, Appleton, Wis.; G. W. Jones Lbr. Co. 
T. T. Bartelme, Minneapolis; F. M. Bartelme. 

. S. Agnew, Minneapolis; G. 8. Agnew Lbr. Co. 
I’. M. Bartelme, Minneapolis; I’. M. Bartelme. 
Charles Oliver, Minneapolis; Charles Oliver. 

A. B. Leasure, Minneapolis; Charles Oliver. 
J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis; secretary. 
George DeLong, St. Paul; Stanton-DeLong Lbr. Co. 





BALTIMORE DEALERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 





Satisfactory Showing for Inspections and Exports—Demoralization Due to Scalpers—This Year 
an Improvement Over Last—A Highly Enjoyable Banquet. 


PIPPI PPP II IIIS 


BaLtTiMorE, Mp., Dec. 7.— The annual meeting and 
banquet of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, last evening 
at the Merchants’ Club, are to be ranked with the most 
instructive and enjoyable events of the kind that the 
membership ever has had an opportunity to attend. 

The session was held in the upper hall, E. P. Gill, re- 
tiring president, in the chair. The proceedings opened 
with the reading of the minutes of the last meeting by 
E. J. H. Manken, secretary, after which J. G. Creamer, 
chief inspector, was called upon for his annual report, 
which follows: : 

One of our inspectors, James P. Boone, has died, and 
Thomas Byrnes has been added to the corps of inspectors. 

Amount of lumber inspected from December 1, 1908, to 


December 1, 1909, 79,612,151 feet, an increase of 7,928,373 
feet over last year’s work. 


TORE DOIN 6s occ ceric Seb es ecevepscrcescrdieers $3,980.53 
Total expense.......... o080 446 benne TOS Ck gee nes 4,060.07 
DeMiclemcy ..ccccecescccces odn0.s bene ss 04 awe $ 79.54 


There was one resurvey, and the inspection sustained. 
We have had five cases in which the correctness of the 
inspectors’ tallies had been questioned, and the inspectors, 
with my supervision, were required to go over their work. 
In two instances the first inspection was sustained and in 
three instances the first inspection was not sustained, owing 
to the careless work of the inspectors. 


The following statement from N. A. Ryan, special 
deputy collector of customs, forwarded in response to a 
request from Secretary Manken, was then read, showing 
the following: 


Exports of lumber from this port from November 1, 1908, 
to November 1, 1909, I have to inform you as follows: 







Logs, hewn, cubic feet, 74,126.............+.. .-$ 48,499 
Boards, deals and planks, 1,000 feet, 28,218 . 983,916 
Joists and scantling, 15,000 feet. : 590 
Bok ShookS....cccccccccces eee ccbecses aan 
Shooks, other, No. 1, 271,670............. peas oke 6,778 
Shawas, a. 1, BIAGIO. < 06 0:05 06060 6d Feo 00000000 45,509 
Headings ....-...++ 286 ab 606 e-es 0.42 €689.0000 08 1,215 
Emer, GERET.. cc ccccecdccccesssscsevcdscseede ‘ 1,740 


Treasurer George B. Hunting, in his yearly statement, 
reported receipts for the last twelve months had been 
$6,357.40 and the disbursements $5,568.96, leaving a 
balance in bank of $788.44. 

A discussion on the present unsatisfactory conditions 
in the retail trade was then started by Mr. Hunting, who 
declared that much injury is being done to the retail 
dealers by the activity of socalled scalpers, who go around 
among consumers, soliciting orders, and then undertake 
to have them filled by wholesalers or millmen on a com- 
mission amounting to about 25 cents a thousand feet. 
The wholesalers, by encouraging such practices, he said, 
were depriving the retailers of business, demoralizing 
trade and acting against the spirit of the exchange con- 
stitution, Article 17 of which reads as follows: 

The wholesale dealers, members of this exchange, agree 
to sell exclusively to the retail dealers and to manufac- 
turers of boxes, millwork.and furniture, to steam and electric 


railways, such lumber as fs used in their various businesses, 
and to no other pefson who may be excluded by this 


exchange from buying of wholesale dealers; and in consider- 
ation of this agreement and these restrictions the retail 
dealers and other buying members of this exchange agree 
that they will buy as far as it is possible or practicable 
from the wholesale members of this exchange, giving them 
preference at all times over all other dealers, 

Mr. Hunting also called attention to a rule adopted 
about ten years ago which made it necessary to get the 
consent of the inspection committee to sell a buyer who 
was not a retailer and did not come under the other 
exemptions made by the exchange. Mr. Hunting thought 
the wholesalers were much to blame for encouraging the 
operations of scalpers by furnishing them lumber, and 
laid most of the responsibility for the existing conditions 
at their door. 

He was supported by Henry P. Duker, of Otto Duker 
& Co., who cited various instances of sales having been 
made to consumers, and spoke of one case in particular 
in which the seller had plainly told him that he intended 
to do business in his own way. Mr. Duker suggested as 
a remedy that the lumber sold be always marked with 
the buyer’s name. : 

William M. Burgan came to the defense of the whole- 
saler, asserting that the trouble lay with the retailer cer- 
tainly as often as with the wholesaler, the former going 
over the wholesaler and getting his lumber from the 
millman, thus cutting out the wholesaler, whose knowl- 
edge of local market conditions is such that he can take 
care of the business much better than the millman and 
can supply stocks at the prices paid by the retailer by 
reason of this knowledge. The retailer not only derived 
no advantage from the direct business, but injured the 
lumber trade generally by direct dealing. Every order 
taken by a millman from a retailer gives him information 
about the state of the market and its particular require- 
ments, Mr. Burgan said, and opens a way to damage the 
trade. The speaker urged close cobperation between the 
retailer and the wholesaler as the most effective means 
of abating abuses and securing adequate profits for 
every one. 

L. H. Gwaltney, of the American Lumber Company, 
also took up the cudgel in behalf of the wholesaler and 
supported the views of Mr. Burgan. Other remarks on 
the subject followed and then Mr. Burgan offered a 
motion that a committee representing both the whole- 
salers and the retailers be appointed to study the situa- 
tion thoroughly with a view to finding a basis upon 
which mutual protection could be obtained. The motion 
was unanimously adopted and the committee will be 
named later. 

At this point President Gill said: 

The last year has been quiet and I have not much of a 
report to make. am not mistaken, I said at the 
beginning of this year that you would be better off at the 
end of the twelve months than you were before, and this 
rediction has been verified. I have tried to get up statis- 


ics about the trade, and got some figures, but they proved 
to be inaccurate, and I abandoned the attempt to obtain 
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statistical information. I have found that the inspection 
bureau is attracting much attention, and I learn that the 
New York Lumber Trade Association intends to establish 
a similar bureau, and that other cities also are taking up 
the matter. I think we can be proud of having started this 
movement for the betterment of the trade. 

We have gained four firms during the year and lost one, 
the latter through going out of business. The finances 
show up better this year than ever before, though it must 
be said that no special expenses were incurred. I thank 
you most heartily for the aid you have given me and leave 
the office of president with the most pleasant memories. 


The New Officers. 


The report of the nominating committee was then sub- 
mitted by John H. Geis and the secretary was instructed 
to east the ballot for the regular ticket, which was de- 
clared elected. The ticket, as stated, is as follows: 


President—John L. Alcock. 

Vice president—Theodore Mottu. 

Treasurer—George B. Hunting. ‘ 

Managiag committee—Lewis Dill, Theodore Mottu, Richard 
W. Price, Maurice W. Wiley, Ridgaway Merryman, John L. 
Alcock, Edward P. Gill, Parker D. Mix, Rufus K. Goodenow, 
William M. Burgan, Henry C. Matthews, George E. Waters 
and George H. Poehlmann. 


The new president was conducted to the chair by Will- 
iam T. Kuhns and W. C. Matthews, and after expressing 
thanks for the honor conferred upon him, said: 


When I look upon the history of the exchange for the 
last forty years I feel proud of what has been accomplished. 
Unfortunately I am not so closely identified with the local 
trade as to be familiar with all of its requirements, but 
I shall have the aid of a vice president, and of a managing 
committee, who are, and with their assistance I shall hope 
to discharge my duties in a way to benefit the trade. 
Codperation of the entire membership is the most effective 
way of bringing about success, and I shall ask all to give 
me their help. 


A motion to adjourn carried and the company pro- 
ceeded to the large dining hall, where a number of small 
tables seating from four to five members, and a cross 
table at the head of the hall, had been spread. At the 
head tables the newly elected officers took seats, the other 
members finding places wherever they wished. All the 
tables were graced with flowers and evergreens and be- 
hind a bank of exotics an orchestra was stationed. 

With the coffee came the speeches, which were all of 
an impromptu character, but proved to be very timely 
and enjoyable. 


Those at the long table were: 


John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., new president. 

E. P. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son, retiring president. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co. 

Theodore Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & Co. 

William M. Burgan. 

Ridgaway Merryman. 

George B. Hunting, new treasurer; N. W. James Lumber 
Company. 

Rufus K. Goodenow, Canton Box Company. 

Parker D. Dix, Surry Lumber Company. 

W. T. Kuhns, W. T. Kuhns Lumber Company. 


Other diners were: 


John TT. Bruns, Heise & Bruns. 

Henry D. Louis. 

Joseph D. Stack, John Stack Lumber Company. 

George H. Kuhst, Charles H. Bruns & Co. 

William F. Thiemeyer, J. H. Thiemeyer Box Company. 

George Schumacher. . 

Thomas Mottu, Theodore Mottu & Co. 

Samuel H. Helfrich and Bruce H. Helfrich, George Helfrich 
& Sons. 

L. H. Gwaltney, American Lumber Company. 

James R. Myers, Walker & Myers. 

Joseph T. Yawton, Joseph Thomas & Son. 

F. J. 'Thomsen, Price & Heald. 

William T. Kuhns, W. T. Kuhns Lumber Company. 

—— Suechting and Fred Suechting, William Suechting 

S 


on. 
Frank R. Ing and James C. Rowe, jr., W. Lewis Rowe Com- 


pany. 

William T. Lawton, Joseph Thoms & Son. 

B. J.. Barrett and William L. Galvin, Horstmeier Lumber 
Company. 

Paul Coriell, George Schumacher. 

John J. Duffy, jr., Lafayette Mill & Lumber Company. 

Alexander Campbell and F. A. Ascherfeld, N. W. James 
Lumber Company. 

T. A. Myers, Lewis Dill & Co. 

Wilbur T. Harrison, Greenleaf Johnson & Son. 

Thomas F. Matthews and Harry J. Matthews, Thomas 
Matthews & Son. 

Henry P. Duker, Otto Duker & Co. 

8S. R. Eccles. 

Charles Kresbach, Becker Bros. 

W. N. Hallam, Baltimore Sash & Door Company. 

John J. Kidd, Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Company. 

E. S. Eppley, Orr, Eppley & Co. 

James J. Lannon. 

James R. Clark, D. W. Wolf and J. D. Virdin, Canton Lum- 
ber Company. 

John 8S. Helfrich. 

Charles EB. Wilson, John 8S. Wilson Company. 

George R. Poehlmann and Andrew T. Poehlmann, L. A. 
Poehlmann & Sons. 

C. M. Munger, Rock Island Sash & Door Works. 

M. S. Baer, R. P. Baer & Co. 

Oscar Asendorf, J. H. Asendorf & Co. 

Benjamin Bayne, Lewis Waggner & Co. 

W. H. Edwards and S. M. Edwards, B. W. Edwards & Son. 

Charles T. Howard, G. 8S. Briggs & Co. 

Daniel MacLea, Eisenhauer-MacLea Company. 

R. Baldwin Homer, Wiley-Homer Lumber Company. 
. G. Creamer, chief inspector of the exchange. 

J. H. Manken, secretary of the exchange. 

Martin Stephens, William M. Burgan. 


At the monthly meeting of the managing committee 
of the exchange in the afternoon John L. Alcock, Lewis 
Dill, Theodore Mottu, George E. Waters and William M. 
Burgan were appointed a committee to look after the 
matter of securing new pier No. 6 especially for the use 
of the lumber trade. 

The new president is a native of England, 41 years of 
age. He came to this country when a young man and 
first obtained a position with J. Spencer, in his day 
widely known in the trade, who was succeeded by William 
Conway. In 1893 Mr. Alcock established the hardwood 
exporting firm of Alcock & Ellis and on its dissolution, 
in 1898, he formed the present firm of John L. Alcock 
& Co. His standing in the trade is equal to that of any 
member and he enjoys the fullest confidence of those who 
know him. It is the firm belief that his administration 
will be very successful, 


CEMENT MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS. 





Conference in Chicago Develops Many Points of Interest to Members of the Trade—Cause- 
of Contention Between the Associations—Many Lumbermen Present. 
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In accordance with the call issued by George W. 
Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
& Masons’ Supply Association, a conference was held 
December 8 at the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, between 
retailers and manufacturers of cement and plaster 
Mr. Hotchkiss called the meeting to order at 10:30 
a. m. and in his opening address stated that the pur- 
pose of those instrumental in bringing about the con- 
ference was to start a movement that finally will 
result in the adoption of a code of ethics to govern 
the relations between the manufacturers and the 
various agencies for the distribution of their products. 

In an attempt to point out the direction that any 
discussion should take in order to bring about the 
desired result, Mr. Hotchkiss proposed the following 
subjects for discussion: 

1. The relation that should exist between the manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer. 

2. Who should be classed as a dealer? 


3. Is the dealer entitled to any kind of protection from 
the wholesaler or jobber? and if so, to what extent? 


4. What disposition should be made of inquiries received 
by manufacturers or wholesalers from direct consumers? 


5. What class of consumers should properly be entitled to 
receive quotations and shipments from manufacturers and 
wholesalers ? 

Mr. Hotchkiss emphasized the fact that the retailers 
came into the conference in the most friendly spirit 
and disclaimed any intention to ask anything from 
the manufacturers other than what was equitable and 
for the best interests of the whole trade. He thought 
that such a conference would at least afford an oppor- 
tunity for representatives of the different branches of 
the trade to meet face to face and discuss without 
acrimony conditions that are admitted on both sides 
to be unsatisfactory, with a view of coming to some 
agreement or adopting some arrangement that would 
be to the benefit of both branches. He hoped that the 
meeting ‘‘would advance so far as to develop a com- 
mon ground for presentation to and consideration by 
both parties at their coming annual conventions, at 
which it is hoped that steps will be taken for the call- 
ing of a more formal meeting through delegates to be 
appointed by each at which a code of ethics shall be 
promulgated which will be accepted by all parties as 
a basis for harmonious action.’’ In closing Mr. 
Hotchkiss proposed L. 8. Wright, of Meacham & 
Wright, Chicago, as chairman of the meeting. Mr. 
Wright not being present, Mr. Hotchkiss proposed 
Joseph Paddock, of Pana, Ill., president of the associ- 
ation of which Mr. Hotchkiss is secretary, and Mr. 
Paddock was made chairman. 8S. A. Clemons, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERSMAN, was made secretary. 

On taking the chair Mr. Paddock proposed for con- 
sideration the first subject suggested by Mr. Hotchkiss 
and the discussion that followed covered practically all 
questions that it was the purpose of the conference 
to consider. The chief complaints that retailers had 
to make were that some manufacturers sell to anyone 
that wants to buy, and that some manufacturers in 
some cases underbid their own customers. An instance 
was cited where a carload of cement was sold to a con- 
tractor who wanted only one-third of it and the manu- 
facturer’s representative asked the local dealer to 
take the rest of it. Numerous instances were given 
in which farmers bought carloads of cement and after 
taking what they required for their own use, peddled 
it about among their neighbors at a price representing 
no profit to them, below the price made by the regular 
dealer, and consequently demoralizing the trade of the 
locality to the detriment of the manufacturer as well 
as the retailer. 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint it was shown 
that the association included about 75 percent of the 
manufacturers and that those within the association 
fully appreciated the fact that their best interests lay 
in protecting the retailer to the fullest extent possible 
legally. However, the great difficulty lay in the fact 
that those outside of the association, in disregarding 
the rights of the retailers, forced those within as a 
matter of self protection to do some things to the 
detriment of the retailer, and which they would not 
do if they considered their own wishes in the matter. 
It was asserted also that when inquiries received by 
manufacturers from consumers were turned over to re- 
tailers for attention, almost invariably no response 
whatever was received from the retailers, even when 
several follow-up letters were sent. 

All that retailers asked of the manufacturers was 
that they sell only to the regular legitimate dealer, 
except in spegial cases of large consumers, such as 
railroads. They ask nothing in the way of price pro- 
tection; they preferred to leave the market open where 
every retailer would be free to make his own price. 
This position gave rise to the question of what a dealer 
is, and Mr. Hagan, of the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, declared that thus far no satisfactory defini- 
tion of dealer had been devised. In response Mr. 
Hotchkiss offered the following definitions of dealer 
and wholesaler respectively: 


A dealer is a man who has invested his capital, time and 
ene in the distribution to a local community of the goods 


which he has purchased from a manufacturer or wholesaler. - 


He is entitled to the support.of his local community against 
the competition of those from whom he obtains his supplies, 
upon which he must make a profit above his expenses. 


A wholesaler is either a manufacturer or one who hand! 
large quantities of manufactured goods for sale in lare 
quantities to the retailer as a distributer in smaller qua: 
tities direct to the consumer. 

After a thorough discussion of the principal caus: 

of the unsatisfactory conditions that exist in the rel: 
tions between the manufacturers, wholesalers and 1: 
tailers, the matter of a conference was taker up, an‘! 
proposals were made for such a conference between 
committees of the two interests. In this phase of th: 
discussion the fact was brought out that the manuv- 
facturers’ association has a permanent conference com- 
mittee whose duty it is to meet just such committees 
as was proposed to appoint from the retailers’ associ 
ation. The manufacturers’ association will meet in 
New York and at that meeting the conference meeting 
for the ensuing year will be named. Mr. Hagan, in 
replying to a question as to the advisability of sending 
a committee to the meeting of the national association, 
expressed it as his personal opinion that such a pro- 
ceeding would not be productive of any good, and 
suggested that it would be better to await the appoint- 
ment of a new committee. 
_ The best method of furthering the movement for 
improving conditions being thought to be a conference 
between committees of the two associations, Mr. 
Hunter made the following motion: That the cement 
manufacturers be requested to appoint a special com 
mittee to meet a similar committee of the retail deal- 
ers’ association to attempt to formulate a code of 
ethics. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Moore and on being 
put to a vote was carried. 

It was then moved that the meeting adjourn sine 
die, and the meeting adjourned. 

The following representatives of the various inter- 
ests were in attendance at the conference: 


Wholesalers, 


. Cox, American Portland Cement Works. 

- Millan, Sandusky Portland Cement Company. 

. Nelson, Sandusky Portland Cement Company. 

. Beery, Sandusky Portland Cement Company. 

- Clayton, Chicago Portland Cement Company. 

. McDaniel, Chicago Portland Cement Company. 
Hagar, Universal Portland Cement Company. 

. Affleck, Universal Portland Cement Company. 

. Shifter, Garden City Sand Company. 

. H. Craney, jr., St. Louis Portland Cement Works. 

Gold William, Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company. 

William Gold, Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company. 


Retailers, 


Charles A. Glore, Centralia, p. Macknet, Decatur, III. 


3 ; - Mackemer, Peoria, Ill. 
H. H. Holliday, Cairo, Ill. N. E. Holden, Danville, Ill. 


George F. Colton, Rockford, Ill.; McFarland-Colton Lumber 
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We ent idge, St. Ch 
. ie ridge, ; arles, Ill.; St. Charles Lumbe 0. 
L. J. Danforth & Co., Washington, IIl. ad 
. F, Jones, Stanford, Ill.; C. S. Jones & Son. 
V. I. Clark, Sycamore, Ill.; North Side Lumber Company. 
. G. Heartt, Downer’s Grove, Ill.; P. A. Lord Lumber Co. 

- Moore, Aurora, Ill.; Alexander Lumber Company and 
C. B. Moore Lumber Company. 

- Holcomb, Sycamore, Ill.; Holcomb Bros. 
. Houghton, Galva, Ill.; E. M. Houghton Lumber Co. 
. Mueller, Davenport, Iowa; Mueller Lumber Company. 
- Hunter, Chillicothe, Ill.; H. E. F. Hunter. 
. Stevens, La Salle, Ill.; Hunter, Stevens & Co. 
- Paddock, Pana, Ill.; Paddock Lumber Company. 
- Packard, Shirland, Ill.; Shirland Lumber Company. 


Association Secretaries. 


George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago; Illinois Lumber Dealers & 
Masons’ Supply Associations. 

H. 8S. Adams, Chillicothe, Ohio; Ohio Retaif Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

H. Scearce, Chillicothe, Ind.; Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit, Mich.; Michigan Association Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers. 

J. H. Aspegren, Lincoln, Neb.; Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Ww Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northwestern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 
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A LUMBER WOODS PARSON. 


Norman Duncan’s latest book, ‘‘ Higgins, a Man’s 
Christian,’’* is a vigorous portrayal of a minister’s work 
among the lumberjacks of the northern woods. The 
minister-hero, Higgins, is of that type of militant 
Christian that comprehends and meets conditions an¢ 
exigencies the most unusual and difficult. Of vigorous 
mind, strong physique and courageous temperament, he 
met all arguments, verbal and muscular, and was just 
the type of man to master the lumberjacks. He took 
their money from them when they were on a spree, car- 
ried them to their bunks in the ‘‘tremors,’’ wrote letters 
for the illiterate, ‘‘staked’’ the ‘‘broke,’’ consoled the 
dying and buried the dead; all the time teaching the true 
Christianity, the importance of leading better lives. He 
did for a homeless, isolated and rough set of men—most 
of them good at heart—whatever he could of charity, of 
kindness and of love, and his was an uplifting Christian 
influence in a field in which the workers—especially the 
understanding workers, like: Higgins—are few enoug) 


indeed. The book: should make a- strong appeal to the | 


practical. 





* Harper & Bros., New York; cloth uncut, 50 cents. 
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THE TEXAS RATE CONTROVERSY. 





L.umbermen’s Complaint Against Railroad to Have Hearing Before State Commission—Story 
of the Contention as Related by Lumberman—Companies Vitally Concerned. 
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Houston, TEx., Dec. 6.—The controversy between the 
lenbermen and the railroads over rates in Texas, upon 
which there will be a hearing before the Texas railroad 
commission at Austin December 14, grows warmer as the 
time for the hearing approaches. The complaining. lum- 
bermen charge .that they are being denied an equal 
opportunity in their line of business, that is an oppor- 
tunity to ship the product of their mills to consuming 
territory on equal rates with certain of their competitors. 
lt has been the policy of all rate making bodies, whether 
of the railroads or whether representing State and Na- 
tional governments, to make a blanket rate from all 
lumber originating territory to the markets of the coun- 
try. By a blanket rate is meant the same rate from 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and certain of the southern 
states east of the Mississippi river to the large consuming 
centers like St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and 
intermediate territory, and in fact to that whole 
territory from Denver on the west to Buffalo on the east. 
This principal of equal rates was intended to guarantee 
to all manufacturers an equal opportunity in the mar- 
kets. It is conceded that all yellow pine lumber is 
manufactured under similar conditions, the logging cost 
is substantially the same, the manufacturing cost is sub- 
stantially the same, the selling cost is substantially the 
same and it has been the policy of both the carriers and 
the government to make the rate the same so that no 
section of the country shall be discriminated against 
and no manufacturer in any section have special burdens 
placed on him, If any manufacturer has an advantage 
over another manufacturer it arises out of the circum- 
stance that he has been able to buy cheaper timber. 
In other words, he has been a better trader and has 
acquired his raw material at a lower price than his less 
talented competitor has been able to do. 

Texas is so wedded to this principle of equal opportu- 
nity in rates that years ago it passed the most stringent 
laws breaking up the discriminations which the carriers 
were practicing toward communities and men and making 
rebates not only unlawful but providing a severe penalty 
for giving them. This policy was afterward adopted 
by the national government, resulting in stringent legisla- 
tion with which the whole republic is now familiar 
through spectacular prosecutions and $29,000,000 in fines 
that have been imposed in that connection. 

Before there was any legislation upon this subject in 
Texas, certain favored lumber manufacturers and lum- 
ber dealers were given not only a rebate upon their own 
lumber shipments in Texas territory but were paid a 
commission upon shipments made by their unfavored 
competitors. This was especially true of the Southern 
Pacific and its affiliated lines, and there are those in 
ihe lumber business in Texas today who are still com- 
plaining of the favoritism then extended to certain 
Southern Pacific shippers. There was no law against 
it at the time, however, and the railroads justified it 

pon the principle that business was war and that they 
iad a right to buy tonnage if in their opinion it was to 
‘heir interest and advantage to do so. But a new con- 
dition has come about. Rebates can not be given without 
inking a chance on the penitentiary. 

Lumbermen are large producers of tonnage; their 
mills run nearly every day in the year and they produce 

or the carriers a steady volume of business that keeps 
heir rails always bright, their equipment always moving 
ond their train crews always employed. It is an easy 
onnage to handle. The manufacturer loads it and the 
urchaser unloads it. Employees of the railway com- 
any never touch it except to couple the cars up in the 
‘rain at the point of origin and set those cars out at 
he point of destination. It is an attractive tonnage and 
ill of the lines which touch the sawmilling territory are 
inxious to secure their full share of it. 

John F. Adams, of Pineland, tells the story as follows: 

The time was when only one line of railroad reached the 
Seaumont territory, which is the location of the principal 
‘exas forests and from which territory the main volume of 

umber tonnage comes today. . That one line of railroad was 
he Southern Pacific. Its main line touched Beaumont and 
Jrange and its branch line ran out of Beaumont northward 
into the forest a distance of more than a hundred miles, and 


at ~— sustained more than twenty active, puffing, going 
saw mills. 

a years ago an east Texan, born in this forest, 
ind having ambitious views for the development of that ter- 
ritory, reco: ~~ | that more railroads were necessary for 
the prosperity of the lumber business in which he was 
engaged, undertook the construction of the Gulf, Beaumont & 
Kansas City railway, beginning at Beaumont. 

The Southern Pacific at that time enjoyed a monopoly of 
that territory and it sought - every means possible to de- 
stroy this new enterprise. The man at the head of that 
enterprise was John H. Kirby. He has a heart of iron and 
he refused to be discouraged. He knew he could get no 
money in New York, where the influence of the Southern 
Pacific was potential, so he went to Boston, arranged with 
small brokers to handle his bonds, who peddled them out 
in the factory districts of New England, and in this way he 
got the money with which to build seventy-five miles of road 
from Beaumont to Rogan in Jasper county, and when this 
was completed he undertook a further extension to San 
Augustine. 

So determined was the Southern Pacific that this line 
should not pee even though built, that it refused to 
put in divisions with Mr. Kirby’s road at Beaumont, thus 
compelling lumber mills that might locate upon his line to 
pay local tariff up to that point. This was a discrimination 
that pesvemted the location of mills upon that road. How- 
ever, Mr. Kirby, nothing daunted, made-a contract with the 
late A. H. Pierce, under which he bought the Gulf & Inter- 
state running from Beaumont to Galveston. He made con- 
tracts at Galveston with the lines entering there, including 
the Santa Fe, by which he could deliver to them his lumber 
tonnage, and thus escape the destruction which the Southern 


Pacific had planned for him in refusing him divisions at 
Beaumont. 

About that time he had an opportunity to induce the 
Santa Fe to build into east Texas. He thought the best 
interests of that territory could be promoted by competition 
in rates, and when he had an opportunity to introduce the 
Santa Fe into that territory he did so by selling it his road 
and retiring himself from the business of railway building. 
About eighteen months after making this sale he organized 
the Kirby Lumber Company, thus tremendously enlarging 
the business upon which he had been engaged for years. 

The Southern Pacific resented the entry into east Texas 
of the Santa fe, and Mr. Huntington, then at the head of 
the Southern Pacific, notified Mr. Ripley, the president of 
the Santa le, that the latter should not prosper in that ter- 
ritory. But the Santa Fe persevered, they built more mile- 
age in east Texas, carrying out Mr. Kirby's original plans, 
so that now they have a continuous line from Beaumont to 
Longview, paralleling the Sabine river, and another line 
from Kirbyville eastward eighty miles into the forests of 
Louisiana. This latter line will eventually be extended to 
New Orleans. ‘The building of this line gave the Santa Fe 
a very important position with respect to the origin of 
lumber tonnage. 

According to the contention of the complaining lumbermen 
a new system of rebating has grown up in the last few 
years and according to that contention this system is en- 
couraged principally by the Southern Pacific and its affil- 
iated lines. Every saw mill in east Texas as well as west 
Louisiana that has been in existence for any length of time 
owns a tramroad. It is a necessary and indispensable ad- 
junct to the business of manufacturing lumber. A new 
system of railroading has been conceived and it is now con- 
tended that the saw mill that hauls by steam any poftion of 
its logs to its mill shed is performing a part of the business 
of transporting lumber to the markets. Under this theory 
divisions are put in with sawmilling concerns. The Santa 
Fe does not recognize tap lines as carriers and neither does 
ethe Southern Pacific recognize all of the tramroads con- 
necting with its lines as carriers, so that there has arisen 
a condition of favoritism that is earnestly complained of by 
the manufacturers not enjoying such divisions. 

The complaining lumbermer say that they are acting in 
this matter not because they wish to do the railroads any 
injury whatever nor that they wish to embarrass their com- 
petitors in Texas who are enjoying tapline divisions, nor 
that they seek any advantage for themselves. They say 
that what they want is an equal opportunity with their com- 
petitors in reaching the market and nothing else. They 
believe that when a carrier puts in a division with a tap 
line that carrier gives and the owner of the tap line receives 
a rebate as contemplated by law; that both the giving and 
the receiving of rebates are made penal under the laws of 
this country. They own such tap lines themselves, but they 
do not seek divisions of the rate in consequence thereof, be- 
lieving it to be in violation of the laws of their country. 

They have asked the railroad companies to discontinue 
tapline divisions with all sawmill concerns. ‘This the rail- 
road companies have not agreed to do and therefore the lum- 
bermen who are being so discriminated against insist that 
the rates in Texas be so reduced that they may reach the 
consuming territory on the same basis with their competitors 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas to whom such rebates or 
tapline divisions are paid. 

It has come to pass that a saw mill located in Orange or 
Beaumont must pay 17% cents a hundred pounds to reach 
common point territory in Texas, while mills located in 
Louisiana and enjoying tapline divisions can reach common 
point territory in Texas at 12 cents a hundred pounds. In 
other words, railroads will receive lumber at Louisiana 
points, transport it through Beaumont and Orange to its 
destination in Texas for 12 cents a hundred pounds when 
they charge 17% cents from Beaumont and Orange for the 
shorter haul in Texas to like points. It is stated that the 
difference of 5% cents a hundred pounds. amounts to an 
average of more than $1.50 a thousand in favor of the 
Louisiana manufacturer, which enables him to monopolize 
the Texas markets to the exclusion of the home manufac- 
turer. There is not a manufacturer in Texas today who is 
not enjoying tapline divisions who is — as much as $1 
a thousand feet net profit on his output. n fact, many of 
the Texas mills are shut down because they can not operate 
in competition with Louisiana and Arkansas mills, which 
enjoy these favors from the railroads. 


It is argued further by the lumbermen that the rail- 
roads can abundantly stand a reduction in the Texas 
rate, otherwise they would not voluntarily reduce it by 
giving a part of their earnings to’ their favored manu- 
facturers. 

The hearing before the Texas railroad commission 
promises to be exhaustive. The railroads which are giv- 
ing these tapline divisions seem to be preparing for a 
fierce fight while every lumberman who is a beneficiary 
of such divisions is lining up of course with the carriers 
who extend them and they are doing all they can to 
array dealers, farmers and other consumers throughout 
the state against the proposition to reduce rates. It 
is absurd to contend that a reduction of rates by which 
the Texas lumbermen are enabled to compete upon an 
even basis with Louisiana lumbermen and Arkansas lum- 
bermen in the Texas markets, will have effect to increase 
the price of lumber to the consumer, but that is exactly 
what some of the lumbermen who are now enjoying tap- 
line divisions are contending for. If the railroad rate 
is reduced the divisions to the tapline must also be 
reduced. A reduction of the rate will not bring full 
relief to Texas manufacturers who do not enjoy tapline 
divisions, but it will help some. : 

Mr. Kirby was shown the recital of the history of the 
controversy between the railroads in east Texas as given 
by Mr. John F. Adams and said that the statements of 
fact contained therein were correct and that these and 
many more would be brought out at the hearing December 
14, at Austin. 

A sharp rejoinder has been made by John M. Kirby 
to the subpena duces tecum that representatives of the 
Carter Kelly Lumber Company, through E. J. Mantooth, 
had served on Messrs. Kirby and Bonner, seeking to 
show financial connections between the’ Kirby company 
and the Santa Fe road. Mr. Kirby’s reply has been to 
have similar subpenas issued to all the owners of tap 
lines to bring their books into court and show the amount 
of interstate business that is being transacted by them. 
The purpose of this is to show that the tonnage they 


! 


haul is practically all lumber tonnage originating at 
their mills. 

The Kirby company has only six mills, only half of 
those owned by it, on the lines of the Santa Fe exclu- 
It has two mills at points competitive with the 
Santa Fe and Frisco and two on the Southern Pacific 
and one on the Katy. We have more on the Santa Fe 
because the Santa Fe is where the trees grow. The 
company has two mills at local points on the Southern 
Pacific, at Village and Woodville. Both are shut down 
because they can not operate and meet Louisiana com- 
petition. 
‘*Katy’’ is shut down for the same reason. 

‘*All we ask is that the same rules apply to all,’’ 
said Mr. Kirby. ‘‘It is up to the state. If the state de- 
cides that these rebates are all right and perfectly legal 
then we shall insist that they be: given to everybody 
alike and not just to a favored few. If they are legal 
we will take them. If they are not we are not willing for 
our competitors to put us out of business by having 


sively. 


them.’’ 


The mill of the company at Mobile on the 











TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 








J. C. MeGrath, Junior Hoo-Hoo, Little Rock, Ark. 
J. H. Stannard, V. 8., Nettleton, Ark. 

H. E. Bemis, V. 8., Prescott, Ark. 

ag ng P. ag + 8., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

4s + Dey 


g. Putman, Fayetteville, Ark. 

J. H. Carmichael, Little Rock, Ark. 

A. C. Ramsey, Nashville, Ark. 

Cc. E. Emmert, Kensett, Ark. 

E. L. Rodgers, Little Rock, Ark. 

ARRANGEMENT. MBMBERSHIP. 

F. .K. Darragh, J. C. McGrath, 
D. C. Simon, Seth Wagoner, 
W. W.. Wilson, I. L. Klein, 


J. A. Bowman, 
Gus K. Jones, 
Charles T. Abeles, 
Bentley Cox, 

W. H. Barnes, 
John R. Fordyce. 


ENTERTAINMENT. RECEPTION. 
Frank Neimeyer, I. L. Klein, 
L. N. Whitcomb, R. A. Park, 
John A. Cromer, H. E. Seifried, 
a Blakeslee, W. L. Sigmon, 


T. J 


. Gay, 

KE. C. Wehrfritz, 
BR. J. Bodman, 
W. 8S. Mitchell, J. B. Robinson, 
J. A. Van Etten. 

A number of hard workers are included in the com- 
mittees and it is expected that a large number of candi- 
dates will be initiated from some of the best available 
eligibles in that territory. 
are under way so far in advance of the meeting prac- 
tically is an assurance that the concatenation will be an 
unusually interesting and successful one. 


At Waycross, Ga., Friday evening, November 26, a con- 
catenation was held under the supervision of Vicegerent 
T. H. Calhoun. Many of the applicants were unable to 
attend on account of sickness, but a large class was 
initiated as it was. The concatenation was a success in 
every respect. An excellent banquet was held after the 
initiation at the Hotel Phoenix. The officers conducting 
the initiation ceremonies were: 

Snark—T. H. Calhoun. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. W. Newman. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Cash L. Smith. 

Bojum—F. W. Morrison. 

Scrivenoter—W. W. Peacock. 

Jabberwock—W. D 

Arcanoper—H. W. Fry. 

Gurdon—B. H. Crawley. 


23685 
23686 
23687 
23688 
23689 
23690 
23691 
23692 
23693 
23694 


RUNAWAY ENGINE CAUSES LOSS OF LIFE AND 


Houston, Tex., Dee. 3.—At 1:15 
day the big engine in the saw mill of the Walker County 
Lumber Company, at Elmina, Tex., escaped control and 
attained such terrific s 
to burst. 
walls of the plant, killing the engineer and fireman and 
destroying the circular mill and other equipment. The 
plant will be rebuilt at once and the circular mill will be 
replaced by a band and gang. The machinery 
bought at an early date if the order has not already 
been placed, 


PREPARATIONS AT LITTLE ROCK. 


Arrangements and plans are being made as fast as 
possible by Vicegerent Snark E. L. Rodgers, of Little 
Rock, Ark., for the state meeting and concatenation at 
Little Rock January 21-22, next. The committees have 
been appointed and everything possible is being done to 
provide for novel and enjoyable entertainment for the 
visiting brethren. 
that city already has contributed liberally to the enter- 
tainment fund. The committees appointed are: 


The business men’s organization of 


EXECUTIVE. 





C. H. Jackson, 

A. C. Becker, 

Paul F. Witherspoon, 
W. Schneider, 

A. B. Beeler. 


J. H. Carmichael, 
George W. Rogers, 
kK. 8S. Anderson, 


Cc. E. Shoemaker. 


The fact that preparations 





LARGE CLASS INITIATED. 


. Morton. 


Initiates. 


Dollie Varden Perry Adams, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Arnold Clare Dey, Savannah, Ga. 

William Barnes Ellington, Waycross, Ga. 
Samuel Fulton Floyd, Hoboken, Ga. 

James Bryant Lewis, Waycross, Ga. 

Frank Henry McGee, Waycross, Ga. 

John Wesley McQuaig, Waycross, Ga. 
Armand Windy May, Atlanta, Ga. 

Joseph Dale Mitchell, Waycross, Ga. 

Rufus Alexander Moore, Parson, Ga. 
James Jaybird Paulk, jr., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
George Cameron Smith, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
William Red Waring, Waycross, Ga. 

John Reese Whitman, Waycross, Ga. 
Octavius McIntosh Williams, Waycross, Ga. 





PROPERTY. 
p. m. Thanksgiving 


as to cause the large flywheel 
Pieces of the wheel were hurled through the 
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MEETING OF MONTANA RETAIL LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 


Spirit of Goodfellowship Prevails—Rapid Growth of the Association—Question of Odd Lengths Fully Discussed 
—Trade Ethics Brought Up—Freight Rates Considered—Hoo-Hoo Concatenation. 


GREAT Fauus, Mont., Dec. 4.—There have been re- 
ports of many lumber conventions in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but for genuine goodtfellowship 
and a spirit of fraternalism the quarterly meeting of 
the Montana Ketail Lumbermen’s Association held in 
this city today can not be surpassed. 

The association was organized June 12, this year, at 
Billings. The next meeting was held at Lewistown, 
September 2. In the short time of its existence the 
association has reached a membership of 132, and is 
still growing. Its officers are: J. E. Lane, Lewistown, 
presiuent; H. M. Allen, Billings, vice president, and G, 
M. Porter, Billings, secretary and treasurer. ‘They. are 
all stanch association workers and realize the necessity 
of associated efiort. 

The arrangements for the entertainment of the visiting 
lumbermen today were in the hands of the local Jumber 
concerns, the Halter-Boorman Lumber Company, the 
Byrne-O’Neil Lumber Company, Great Falls Lumber 
Company and the A. N. Robinson Lumber Company. H. 
M. Yaw, manager for the Holter-Boorman Lumber 
Company, personally looked after the arrangements and 
much of the success was due to his efforts. 

The dealers of Montana, through this association, be- 
lieve in getting together occasionally to look after mat- 
ters of local interest, but at the same time they are 
loyal to the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
the parent organization, which embraces the Inland Em- 
pire in its territory. At today’s meeting were present 
a large number of Flathead country larch and pine 
manutacturers whose special territory is Montana, and 
it is likely that their invitation will be accepted and that 
a meeting of the association will be held in Kalispell 
next September that will be made an event to be long 
remembered. It follows tho annual meeting in June at 
Helena. 

Today’s meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. in 
Luther’s hall by President J. E. Lane. The minutes of 
the previous meeting held at Lewistown, Mont., Sep- 
tember 2, were read by Secretary G. M. Porter. As 
treasurer Mr. Porter reported a balance of $204.51 on 
hand. 

Pesident Lane announced that it would be in order 
to appoint committees, and he therefore named the 
following: 


AUDITING. 
J. E. Owen, Moore. 
E. O. Brown, Helena. 
W. E. Ford, Hedges. 
PROGRAM. 


W. J. Owen, Moore. 

John Dierks, Two Dot. 

H. W. Yaw, Great Falls. 

RESOLUTION. 

D. E. Swineheart, Butte. 

Bb. J. Boorman, Kalispell. 

J. M. Flint, Bozeman. 

A discussion arose over the question of lineyard mem- 
bership, and it was eventually decided that a system of 
line yards would have but one vote, as is customary in 
other associations. This completed the morning session 
and the meeting adjourned until 2 p. m., when it was 
expected there would be a larger attendance, owing to 
morning trains being delayed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to order by President 
Lane at 2 o’clock, with a larger attendance than at 
the morning session. President Lane said he was pleased 
at the attendance at the first meeting held in the Great 
Falls district. He then introduced Mayor Charles F. 
Murphy, of Great Falls, who welcomed the visitors in 
behalt of the city of Great Falls. He realized that the 
lumber industry was one of the greatest in the state. 
He referred to early lumbering methods, and contrasted 
them with the present. He traced lumbering from Maine 
to Montana, and declared that Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho and Montana have more than one-half 
the standing timber in this country today. Modern ma- 
chinery and appliances of all kinds are enabling the 
lumber manufacturers of the West to make lumber 
cheaper, despite higher wages, than ever before made. 
He complimented the lumbermen of Great Falls on their 
work in helping to build up the city by selling lumber 
on the instalment plan, something that is not being done 
anywhere else in the state. He hoped the meeting would 
be a success, and said he knew the local lumbermen 
would see that the visitors would be looked after during 
their stay in the city. 

W. J. Owens, of Moore, responded to the mayor’s 
welcome, saying there was every reason to be glad that 
the meeting was held in Great Falls. He was pleased 
at the opportunity to meet the representatives of the 
industry in the western part of the state. He thanked 
the lumbermen of Great Falls for the hospitable arrange- 
ments made for their:entertainment, and also thanked 
Mayor Murphy for his words, of welcome. 

The auditing committee, through J. E. Owens, of 
Moore, reported that it found the books of. the associa- 
tion all right. 

Reports and Resolutions. 


D. 1. Swinehart, of Butte, chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, presented the following: 


Whereas, The members of the Montana Retail Lumber- 
men's Association have learned with a great deal of sorrow 
of the death, November 21, 1909, of Mr. James Blliott- Defe- 
baugh, of Chicago, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
one of the best friends of the lumbermen in America; and 








WHEREAS, In the death of Mr. Defebaugh the lumber 
interest has suffered an almost irreparable loss as one of the 
most able supporters of all matters pertaining to lumber 
business, who was always willing to champion the cause of 
right, and the country at large has lost one of its fore- 
most citizens; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, do hereby express to Mr. 
Defebaugh's family and his business associates our heartfelt 
sorrow in their loss, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this meeting and a copy be 
forwarded to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Whereas, The third quarterly meeting of the Montana 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was called to meet at Great 
Falls on the 4th day of December, 1909; and 


WHEREAS, The lumbermen of Great Falls have made prep- 
arations to lavishly entertain the representation at this 
meeting, which said arrangements were somewhat necessarily 
altered on account of the zero weather; and 

Wuereas, Their splendid efforts have brought us a large 
membership, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to each and every 
one of the lumber dealers of Great Falls for their lavish en- 
tertainment, which was many times greater than we could 
expect, and that we alsu wish to thank every person or indi- 
vidual in northern Montana who has helped to make this 
meeting a success. D. E. SWINEHART, 

J. M, FLINT, 
B. J. BuokMAN, 
Committee. 

T. E. Healey—I have’ been a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for years and I know of no paper that has done 
as much for the lumber trade as it has, through the great 





H. M. ALLEN, OF BILLINGS, MONT. ; 
Vice President Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


efforts of its late editor, Mr. Defebaugh, and I therefore move 
the resolutions be adopted by a rising vote. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
convention standing. 

The president asked as to when and where it would 
be best to hold the next meeting. It was decided to 
omit the quarterly meeting because of the western re- 
tailers’ meeting in Portland in February, and to have 
the next meeting, the annual, in June, in Helena. Presi- 
dent Lane said that as there would be many meetings of 
the association held and that many towns throughout the 
state would be the meeting places he would suggest that 
elaborate arrangements and entertainments be omitted, 
as in some of the smaller towns where there are but a 
few dealers, it would be too much of a burden. 


Odd Lengths Discussed. 

The program called for a discussion of odd lengths, 
and D. E. Swinehart was asked to talk on it. He be- 
lieved the use of odd lengths by contractors was largely 
a question of education. There is only a small per- 
centage of odd lengths anyway, and the using of them 
was a question of doing away with waste and conserving 
the forests. He did not think it would require much ad- 
ditional shed room, so that that should not be much of 
an argument against it. He believed the retail dealer 
should help the millmen in conserving the lumber sup- 
ply of the country. The timber supply of the country 
is limited and the use of odd lengths is something that 
the public must come to. Radical change can not be 
made all at once, but he believed the use of odd lengths 
could gradually be made popular. 

T. E. Healey said odd lengths in bevel siding were all 
right, as also are odd lengths in flooring where an inner 
floor is used, but few farmers put in a double floor. 
He had received a shipment of flooring of which 48 
percent was short and odd lengths. It takes a long time 
to educate the farmers, and dealers would accumulate 
much odd length stock in the meantime, thus carrying 
a great burden. He hoped to see the association decide 
strongly against odd lengths, and if the Flathead valley 
millmen did what he believed they would do, they would 
get business that the millmen of the Coast will lose, if 
they persist in forcing odd lengths on the trade. 

W. E. Ford, of Hedges, was not averse to odd lengths, 
but he believed it would not be best at this time to go 
on record as favoring odd lengths. As the state became 


older and labor cheaper, the use of odd lengths would noi 
be a serious matter. 

H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, was called upon by the 
Chair. He said he was on both sides of the question. 
He was glad to see the agitation over it, as it showed 
that lumbermen are thinking. He said there must bo 
cooperation between the manufacturers and retail dea!- 
ers and that they should work together in an honest 
effort to use up the entire product of the log. If but 
2 percent of the product is odd lengths, it could not be 
a serious trouble. He thought that if it was an advan- 
tage to the manufacturer he might end-match the odd 
lengths, and remove much of the difficulty. He said he 
had no deep rooted convictions on the subject, and he 
believed the problem would be worked out. 

John Dierks, of Two Dot, said the dealer should try 
to help save the fine lumber that is being cut off and 
thrown away in making even lengths, and that what is 
wasted would serve to build many homes. There was 
a time when all finishing lumber had‘to be 16 feet 
long, but that custom was fast disappearing, and he 
believed the dealer could market odd lengths, with a 
little effort. He thought the manufacturer should sell 
the odd lengths at a little reduction. Then dealers would 
make more of an effort to sell it, for they were all look- 
ing for a chance to make a little more money. ‘‘I think 
if they will only sell it to us at a little reduction we 
wul all take it,’’ he concluded. 

President Lane discussed the subject at some length. 
Odd lengths in bevel siding, flooring and ceiling could 
be used to better advantage than in finish. Regarding 
terms of sale, he did not approve of the terms of sale 
now being adopted on the Coast, which allows of sub- 
stituting some items for others. The dealer would have 
to pay the freight, and would have to operate a claim 
department of his own. 

C. W. Croty, representing the Larson Lumber Company, 
Bellingham, Wash., said someone must have ‘‘horn- 
swoggled’’ Mr. Healey when he was shipped 48 percent 
of odd lengths. Mr. Croty said he had traveled through 
five western retail states where he found the greatest 
objection to odd lengths was in small towns where car- 
penters and builders had a great influence over the 
dealers. His company, he said, would not ship odd 
lengths if they were not wanted. He believed the time 
surely is coming when odd lengths will be in common 
use, just as short lengths are now being commonly ac- 
cepted. For the present the Larson Lumber Company 
and the Skykomish Lumber Company are not shipping 
odd lengths. 

H. N. Klinefelter, Moore, this state, thought that 
builders could be educated to put studding one foot 
apart. 

W. J. Owens believed no one wanted to be unreason- 
able in this matter. He could not, however, see where 
there would be any real conservation in the using of odd 
lengths. All were interested in conserving the forests, 
but he doubted that this would conserve. Wholesalers 
should pruceed with caution. The disposition grew to 
add a little more to the short lengths. He feared there 
might be a dispbsition to crowd on the rural districts a 
little more of the odd lengths, and, on the whole, he 
could see little real conservation in the odd lengths 
proposition. He did not believe it would apply, generally, 
for the present, at least. He would like to see the figures 
showing it to be real conservation. 

H. M. Allen, of Billings, was not in favor of odd 
lengths unless put on the market at a reduced price. 
Contractors would leave out the odd lengths, and return 
them to the yard and ask credit for them. 

A. L, Jordon, of Columbia Falls, explained how there 
happened to be odd lengths at the mills. It was due 
to logs not all being perfect. 

E. W. Brown, of Helena, was of the opinion that if 
the manufacturer would permit the dealers to specify 
the amount of odd lengths to be put in a car that a 
serious objection would be removed. 

B. J. Boorman, of Kalispell, thought the odd length 
proposition might have merit, but he moved that the 
meeting would not go on record regarding it. Mr. 
Healey thought if that motion was accepted it would 
indicate the meeting was in favor. He opposed the 
motion, as did also Mr. Allen and W. J. Owens. 

J. M. Flint, of Bozeman, said that if the use of odd 
lengths would require the use of more lumber it would 
be a good thing for the dealer, as he usually wanted 
to sell more lumber. Regardless of the action of the 
meeting, members would go home and do the best they 
can for their own business. He did not want to take 
any side in the matter now, not even to voting in favor 
of Mr. Boorman’s motion. 

Secretary A. L, Porter, of Spokane, Wash., said he 
would not express any personal opinion on the subject. 
He had, however, been all over the western territory 
recently and from what he had heard he believed it 
largely a question of orders. He thought manufacturers 
should always have an ample stock of all lengths, so that 
the trade could be well supplied with what it wanted. 
He hoped no action would be taken this afternoon. It 
might be well to have a committee wr ra to attend 
the western retailers’ meeting at Portland in February, 
when it would be fully discussed. 

At this point Mr. Boorman withdrew his motion and 
the discussion was ended without any action being taken. 
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Trade Ethics. . 

The Chair stated that the next subject on the program 
was ‘‘trade ethics.’? 

H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, spoke on this subject. He 
said he was a manufacturer in Montana, as well as a 
retailer, and as a manufacturer he wanted to sell his 
output as did other Montana manufacturers, within the 
confizes of the state. Montana, owing to rapidly increas- 
ing settlements, is becoming a great consumer of lum- 
per. Manufacturers of the state believed that, as far 
as possible, the retailers of the state should buy lumber 
made in the state. The Montana Pine & Larch Manu- 


facturers’ Association was on record as standing by 
the retailers, and would back them up in every reason- 
able way. ‘They were glad to see the retailers of Mon- 


tana segregated in an association. It was more essen- 
tial in this state than in the Dakotas or Nebraska, as 
Montana is a manutacturing state as well, An effort 
was being made by the mils of Montana to meet the 
requit ements of the retail trade of the state. The miils 
of the Coast were bringing up some innovations. The 
mills of Montana were not, thuugh they wished the 
output of the log utilized as far as possible. He did 
not want or expect the meeting to take any action on 
this matter of reciprocity, but he would like to have it 
discussed fully. 

Mr. Swinehart, of Butte, representing the Big Black- 
foot Milling Company, said his company was on both 
sides of the fence. It sold only its own lumber, and 
it bought as little outside as possible. 

Jolin Dierks thought Montana retailers should buy of 
Montana mills as far as possible. 

President Lane did not believe in forcing the buying 
of lumber from any particular section, Some portion 
of the stock must necessarily be bought in the East 
and some on the Coast, yet such as could be obtained 
in Montana should be bought there. W. J. Owens agreed 
with him. Only last week he was obliged to reduce the 
price of his lumber $5 a thousand because of lumber 
being shipped in by outsiders. The price had to be 
reduced to make a sale. 

L. Dobner, of Kalispell, said that as a manufacturer 
in Montana he had found the dealers of the state as a 
tule very loyal, and he regretted that instances such as 


Mr. Owen mentioned should happen. He believed that 
the mis of Montana protected the dealers. They were 
all their friends, and were protecting them. There 


were instances, however, where dealers buy very little 
Montuna lumber. In such localities there is a great 
temptation to sell. The dealers of Montana, in Mr, 
Dobner’s opinion, should recognize Montana millmen as 
their friends. 

Mr. Croty pointed out that if Montana dealers bought 
exclusively of Montana mills the Coast mills would be 
foreed to pass by Montana. The Coast mills had always 
protected Montana dealers, and they did rot want to be 
eliminated from the state entirely. 

It was reported that catalog houses were making a 
number of large shipments into Montana, 


As to Freight Rates, 
H. G. Miller stated that the manufacturers of Mon- 


tana gave dealers the benefit of whatever advantage 
there was in freight rates. The cost was not regulated 
by competition, as is the case with Minnesota pine mills. 
When Montana mills are called upon to meet competition 
from «utside of the state it is at a time when outside 
mills have over produced by reckless manufacturing, 
while Montana mills have not over produced, yet they 
are celled upon to meet this competition. This he 
thoug!t was not right or just to Montana manufacturers. 
Deale recognized mail-order houses as interlopers. 
Each nd every argument against mail order competition 
could ie used by Montana manufacturers against Mon- 
tana calers buying lumber from outside mills, in Mr, 
Miller's opinion, 

President Lane said he had an interest in a saw mill 
up in Idaho and for two years he was glad he had a 
Tetail }usiness, out of which to make up the shortage. 
When retail prices get down, however, it is very hard 
to get them up. He did not believe there were any 
dealers in Montana making any exorbitant profit. He 
believi:l these meetings were beneficial. He did not 
think ie Coast men need feel that they were going to 
be ign.red entirely by Montana dealers, but if they are 
broad minded, as they are, they will admit that it is 
tight \!at Montana mills should be given the preference, 
but that no premium should be paid for Montana lum- 
ber. Montana dealers are as big and broad-minded as 
any dealers anywhere in the country, declared the presi- 





dent. His remarks were greeted by much applause. 
¥ The president announced a Hoo-Hoo concatenation in 
the hall at 7:30 p. m., and a banquet to be given by the 
Great Falls dealers at 10 o’clock. 

At the suggestion of T. E. Healey, a vote of thanks 
to the Great Falls lumbermen for their hospitality was 
unanimously extended. 

The Chair announced that thé next meeting of the 
association would be the annual meeting at Helena in 
June, at which he hoped there would be a large attend- 
ance, The meeting was then adjourned. 


The Concatenation. 


The Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in the convention 
hall in the evening, beginning at 8 o’clock. A class of 
twenty-five purblind kittens were led through the gardens 
right and left and into the effulgent light of Hoo-Hoo 
land, under the supervision of Vicegerent L. F. Russell, 
of Montana. 

Following were the officers: 


Snark—L. F. Russell. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—H. G. Miller. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—George M, Cornwall. 
Bojum—A. L. ae 
Scrivenster—C. A. 
Jabberwock—-D. E. a 
Gurdon—J. E. Lane. 
Custocatian—J. E. Lane. 
Arcanoper—T. E. Healey. 
Gurdon—L, R. Elsrod. 
Initiates. 


Edward Edwin Kruse, Great Falls; Halter-Boorman Lbr. Co. 

John Richard Grogan, Great Falls; Mahon-Robinson Lbr. Co. 

Jobn —_ wire Frey, Cut Bank; Northern Montana Lbr. Co. 

William Vaughan, Collins: Boorman Mere. Co, 

John Earl Owen, Moore; Basin Lbr. Co. 

William Jefferson Owen, Moore; Basin Lbr. Co. 

Harry Marion Yaw, Great Falls; Halter-Boorman Lbr. Co. 

John Martin Porter, Billings ; Huttig Mig. Co. 

Harry Mortimer Allen, Billings ; H. 

John Baptist Schiltz, Minot, S. D.; Minot Sash & Door Co. 

Elvin Creath Owens, Philbrook ; Basin Lbr. Co. 

Charles W. Johnson, Valier ; Boorman Merc. Co. 

William Alexander McCampbell, Billings ; Huttig >. Co. 

Samuel Nelson Langdoc, Stamford; Basin Lbr. 

Gorden Oren Shafer, Moore: Basin Lbr. Co. 

Wiliilam E. Ford, Hedges; W. E. Ford & Co, 

Chase L. Dabner, Kalispell; Northwestern Lbr. Co, 

Frank Warner, Cascade; Cascade Merc. Co. 

Harry Butt-in Robertson, Cody, Wyo.; Wallop 2 Moncrief, 

Alfred George Naundorf, Envreka ; Eureka Lbr. 

Dexter Willard Bunday, Great Falls ; McCaul Webster Ele- 
vator Co. 

oo Patrick Byrne, Great Falls, Mont.; Byrne & O'Neill 

r. Co. 
Frederick Hush-up Harrison, Great Falls, Mont.; Great Falls 


Lbr. Co. 
Michael Job-lots McCabe, Somers, Mont.; Somers Lbr. Co. 
Earl Weary Brown, Helena; Clark Lbr, Co. 























BLACK EAGLE FALLS, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


THE BANQUET. 


At the close of the concatenation the lumbermen and 
Hoo-Hoo adjourned to the Westgate ‘‘ Cafeteria,’’ a cafe, 
the proprietor of which is an old newspaper man (re- 
formed) who knows how to serve good things to eat. 
A very delectable banquet was served at three long 
tables prettily decorated with pink and white carna- 
tions and loaded down with Montana fruit. Over the 
cigars and coffee W. A. McCampbell, of Billings, who 
acted as toastmaster, was introduced by B. J. Boorman, 
of Kalispell, a manufacturer, and at Great Falls a 
retailer. Mr. McCampbell, or rather ‘‘Dad’’ McCamp- 
bell, has been selling doors for the Huttig Manufacturing 
Company for eighteen years, more or less, and he knows 
a good story, several of which he toi to start the ball 
roiling. He first called upon J. E. Lane, president of 
the association, who facetiously declared that every one 
was present to boost his own game, and then told of 
some games that certain ones present were boosting, 
much to the amusement of the others. As a story teller 
the president demonstrated that he was no ‘‘slouch.’’ 
He paid a high compliment to Great Falls, which he 
was visiting tor the first time, although located at 
Lewistown, in the same state. He believed Great Falls 
with its smelter and its magnificent water power had ° 
a great future before it. He was glad the meeting 
was held here, for it resulted in thirty-one new members 
joining the association and twenty-five joining Hoo-Hoo, 
besides being royally entertained. He thanked the 
dealers of Great Falls and vicinity for the entertainment 
afiorded. 

Mayor Murphy, of Great Falls, was introduced with 
an appropriate story. He spoke briefly, expressing the 
hope that the visitors would again come to the city. 

B. J. Boorman, of Kalispell, who is also interested in 
the retail business in this city, in behalf of the lumber- 
men of Great Falls declared they were glad that the 
convention had been held here. The meeting was a 
beneficial as well as a harmonious one, and would result 
in much good to the retail lumber business of Montana, 
The Great Falls dealers were pleased to have been able 
to participate in it, and be in a measure responsible 
for it. 

C. L. Dobner, of Kalispell, one of the ‘‘kittens’’ of the 
evening, told of some of his impressions as a novitiate. 
He expressed the hope that the association would some 
time find it convenient to meet in Kalispell. He be- 
lieved it would do all the dealers good to visit that 
section of the state, as no doubt most of them had never 
been there. He told of the beauties of lakes, mountains 
and valley of the Flathead country and said that August 
or September would be the best time to come, His 
remarks were loudly applauded. 

George M. Cornwall gave some impressions of the 
early days of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and complimented it on its great development. 
He was glad to be able to hear the discussion on odd 
lengths that had developed during the afternoon. He 
emphasized the necessity of supporting the central or- 
ganization regardless of the good from the local 
organization. 

Mr. Cornwall read a letter from L. J. Wentworth, 
Portland, Ore., president of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, inviting the dealers 
of Montana to attend the aunual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be held in Portland 
in February next. The invitation was received with 
applause, and if the applause is any indication the at- 
tendance at the Portland convention from Montana will 
be large. 

C. W. Croty said he had attended many lumber con- 
ventions and he always enjoyed them as he had this 
one. There was always a spirit of fellowship prevalent, 

Postmaster E. H. Cooney, of Great Falls, who is also 
a local newspaper man, told a few important things 
about Great Falls. He declared it had the highest 
smelter smokestack and the greatest water power in 
the world, able to turn all the wheels in the western 
country, and wind power sufficient to turn them back 
again. 

H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, said this was not his first 
visit to Great Falls. He came from Minnesota first in 
November, 1891, and entered the lumber business. With 
one exception the four men then in the lumber business 
in this city are gone, and they were not the first in the 
business. He told of their telling of having paid as 
high as $120 a thousand for lumber and that was not 
over thirty-five years ago. There were then only three 
grades of lumber. Contractots said they bought no 
finishing lumber—they got it all out of the common. 
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There was in 1891 a fine saw mill here. It is now 
gone. A large amount of money was lost in this venture. 
What has been said of the benefits to Great Falls from 
its enterprising lumbermen made him think that the 
lumber business could be made a beneficent one. He 
believed in the square deal and of doing business right. 
He pictured the great growth ahead of Montana from 
the great wave of settlement now engulfing it, and in 
this development of new communities the lumbermen 
could and would play a great and beneficial part. The 
lumber business is not wholly a money making proposi- 
tion, and lumbermen should realize that besides, making 
a livelihood, they have a great duty to perform in the 
development of this commonwealth. There are 27,000,000 
aeres of tillable land in this state, so the government 
reports, that is suitable for settlement and will be set- 
tled. He urged those present to go home and remember 
that they must see that these settlers are treated right 
and square when they come to locate in Montana. 

J. W. Hunt, of Kalispell, seconded the invitation to 
have the association meet some time in Kalispell. He 
had been asked to speak on ‘‘The Ladies,’’ but as none 
were present he wandered from the subject somewhat, 


but made a most interesting and a highly enjoyable talk. 

In conclusion, at the suggestion of R. C. Cordell, of 
Billings, a toast was drank to the hosts of the evening— 
the lumbermen of Great Falls. 


The Attendance. 
J. E. Lane, Lewiston; Montana Lbr. Co. 
D. E. Swinehart, Butte; Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 
R. C. Cordell, Billings; Cordell Lbr. & Coal Co. 
G. O. Shafer, Moore; Basin Lbr. Co. 
G. M. Porter, Billings; Huttig Mfg. Co. 
J. B. Grogan, Great Falls; Mahon-Robinson Lbr. Co. 
B. J. Boorman, Kalispell; Boorman Lbr. Co. 
E. M. Sybert, Livingston; A. W. Miles Co. 
D. W. Bunday, Great Falls; McCaull-Webster Elevator Co. 
L. R. Elsrod, Billings; Sound Lbr. Co. 
A. L. Porter, Spokane; secretary Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 
J. J. Owen, Spokane; Owen Lbr. Co. 
E. O. Brown, Helena; Clark Lbr. Co. 
A. L. Jordan, Columbia Falls; A. L. Jordan Lbr. Co. 
H. M. Yow, Great Falls; Halter-Boorman Lbr. Co. 
A. N. Wheeler, Minneapolis ; City Sash & Door Co. 
W. J. Owen, Moore. 
I. M. Allen, Billings; H. M. Allen Co. 
S. N. Langdoc, Stanford; Basin Lbr. Co. 
W. E. Ford, Hedges; W. E. Ford Co. 
E. Green, Belmont; W. E. Ford Co. 
Cc. A. Riggs, Cody, Wyo.; Darrah Lbr. Co. 
L. F. Russell, Billings; Russell Lbr. Co. 


H. B. Robtrtson,’ Cody, *Wyo.; Wallop & Moncrief Lbr. (o. 
H. N. Klinefelter, Moore; Basin Lbr. Co. 
J. E. Owen, Moore; Basin Lbr. Co. 

John Dierks, Two Dot; John Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co. 

A. D. Remington, Sandpoint, Ida. ; Humbird Lbr. Co. . 

W. A. McCampbell, Billings; Huttig Mfg. Co. 

Cc. W. Croty, Bellingham, Wash.; Larson Lbr. Co. 

i. Healey, Belt; Niehart Lbr. Co. 


. EF 
H. G. Hayes, Seattle; Alaska Lbr. Co. 
E. W. Doe, Libby ; Dawson Lbr. Co. 
x. W. Hunt, Kalispell; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 
D. F. Mains, Valier; Valier Lbr. & Investment Co. 
Cc. W. Johnson, Valier; Boorman Merc. Co. 
A. D. Johnson, Conrad; Johnson Lbr. Co. 
A. M. Beltz, Raynesford; McCaull-Webster Elev. Co. 


1. W. Brown, Helena; Clark Lbr. Co. 

Robert Templeton, Laurel; Templeton Lbr. Co. 
J. M. Flint, Bozeman; Flint-Lynn Lbr. Co. 
Orville L. Rout, Conrad; Templeton Lbr. Co. 
N. Whitacre, Dutton; Dutton Lbr. Co. 

Frank Warner, Cascade; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
Martin Jacobson, Cut Bank; Lee & Jacobson. 
M. J. McCabe, Somers; Somers Lbr. Co. 

Cc. D. O'Neil, Kalispell ; O’Neil Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Parker, Billings; Pine-Fir Co. 

M. Driscoll, Kalispell; Kalispell Lbr. Co. 

H. G. Miller, Kalispell; Kalispell Lbr. Co. 

A. G. Naundorf, Eureka; Eureka Lbr. Co. 

Hi. Frey, Cut Bank; Northern Montana Lbr. Co. 
James A. Johnson, Shelby. 

Cc. L. Dobner, Kalispell; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 
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ONSERVATION IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Action in Accord With an Expressive Title—Valuable Accomplishments of the Year; Progress in Anticipation 
—Co-operation of Sections Still not Affiliated—Practical Protective Work for Great Timber Areas. 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 1.—A special meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Protective & Conservation As- 
sociation was held in this city today in the offices of 
Judge A. L. Flewelling, its president, in the Columbia 
building. The meeting was called for the purpose of 
creating an interest among timber land owners of the 
West in forming organizations to care for and conserve 
the forests and protect them from fire. This organiza- 
tion is made up of the different forest fire and con- 
servation associations in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
and it is hoped soon to have similar organizations 
formed in Montana and California and thus cover the 
entire timbered area of the West. In the matter of 
protecting and conserving the forests the timber owners 
of the West have taken an advanced stand, as the fire 
organizations that have been doing such effective work 
in Idaho for four years and in Washington for two 
years are practical evidence. 

Today ’s meeting resulted in the changing of the name 
of the Pacific Northwest Forest Protection & Conserva- 
tion Association to the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association as a matter of convenience and also to be 
more typical of the territory that will be represented 
in the organization. 

The meeting was called to order by President A. L. 
Flewelling at 10:30 a. m. with the following timbermen 
and representatives of associations present: 

A. L. Flewelling, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Co. 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, lda.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 
W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlach Lbr. Co. 
J. J. Turrish, Spokane; Western Land Co., Ltd. 
J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
Valentine H. May. Seattie; The Bradley Co. 

BE. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; forester. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 
D. B. Barber, salispell, Mont.; State Lbr. Co. 
George S. Long, Tacoma; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
George A. Day, Boise, Ida.; State of Idaho. 

D. Pb. Simons, jr., Seattle; chief fire warden. 

. C. Rice, Spokane; Menasha Wooden Ware Co. 
G. A. Kubedew, Moscow, Ida.; Rupp & Holland. 

T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lbr. Co. 
E. G. Ames, Port Gamble; Puget Mill Co. 

. H. Burns, Libbey, Mont.; Dawson Lbr. Co. 

3. R. Willis, Spokane; Fidelity Lbr. -Co. 

Cc. H. Fancher, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Co. 


Q 


— 


George M. Cornwall and D. P. Simons, jr., were 
named as secretaries of the meeting. Owing to their 
length, the reading of the minutes of the last previous 
meeting, in April, was dispensed with, and President 
Flewelling read an able and comprehensive address deal- 
ing with subjects of interest to the meeting: 


The President’s Address. 


We can look back on the last year’s history of this asso- 
ciation with pride in the accomplishment of many sturdy 
steps in advance, but we still have many weary steps to 
travel before we reach that ideal state of perfection for 
which the optimisits and extremists have always striven. 

At this date I have received only verbal reports of the 
year’s work done by the forest fire associations of Idaho 
and Washington, which show that in those two states alone 
during the season approximately $100,000 has been spent 
in preventing and fighting fires, the funds for which have 
been raised by voluntary assessment on an acerage basis on 
the privately owned timber of the members of the associa- 
tions except in Idaho, where the state under the Fallon law 
pays its pro rata on the acreage of its timber land into the 
treasury of the Idaho associations. 

I also assume that when annual reports are received. from 
the forest fire associations of California, Oregon and Mon- 
tana we will show as marked progress along the lines of 
conservation in the last three mentioned states as in the 
first two. During the year hundreds of miles of telephone 
wires have been strung, thousands of miles of new trails 
have been cut and old trails repaired so that our trained 
patrols and fire fighters can now with ease and dispatch 
reach the scene of any fire in our territory, whether it be 
caused by lightning, by fal‘ing meteors or by the hand of 
man, 

In western Washington, where the roads through the 
timber districts will permit, very effective work has been 
done by our patrols mounted on motorcycles and carryin 
chemical extinguishers on their backs so that by concerte 
and intelligently directed effort on our part millions of feet 
of standing timber has escaped the fire for another year. 

During the last year in every one of the states represented 
in this association a series of experiments have been made 


under the direction of the several forest fire associations to 
demonstrate what is the best and most sane and practical 
method in each district of bower | and ~~ of slash- 
ings and refuse and the reforestat cute 


on of su ver lands 








as are not fit or desirable for farming lands. These should 

be foilowed by legislation based upon the practical resuits 

of such experiments, as has been done in the state of Idaho. 
The Central Body. 

This organization is so inseparably connected with forest 
fire associations of the five Vacitic Northwest states that 
their history is ours. We are the central body, the clearing 
house for ideas, and at least twice a year representatives 
from each of the forest fire associations and each of the 
conservation associations of each of the five states meet and 
exchange ideas and devise ways and means for better carry- 
ing on of this great conservation movement which is becom- 
ing worldwide in its scope and to do our part in directing 
it along sane and practical lines, for without intelligent 
direction it will become unpopular and fail in its great 
purpose. 

We have received inspiration and information from the 
magnificent body of trained and educated men representing 
the United States Forest Service. They are always ready to 
counsel and advise and | wish now on beualf of this associa- 
tion to publicly thank them for their inspiration and advice. 

Conservation is a word to conjure with and there is 
always some danger that unscrupuious politicians may at- 
tempt to seize this slogan to hoist themselves into power 
by talking, and not by doing the things which alone can 
bring success to the movement. So we, as the representa- 
tives of the owners of the most magniticent body of uncut 
timber in the civilized world, are bound by the law of the 
survival of the fittest to do our work so well and so mani- 
festly for the public good that our efforts along the lines of 
practical and sane conservation will be above criticism. We 
are the workers and upon us devolve the successful preserva- 
tion of the forest from fire, the traming of laws for cutting 
timber and disposing of refuse in a reasonable, practical way, 
the reforestation ot such cutover lands as are not desirable 
for farm lands, and to provide for special taxation therefor ; 
the preservation of mountain streams for irrigation and all 
of the other things contemplated by the word conservation ; 
and also to raise the money to carry out the necessary ex- 
periments so as to reduce our theory to a sound business 
basis, for without all these elements we can not hope to 
succeed. 

Progress of the Work. 

We are many steps in advance of the old fashioned lum- 
berman who cut his timber. without regard for any rules of 
conservation, who left a greater part of the tree in the 
woods, who paid no attenticn to protection from forest fires 
and who never dreamed of reforestation. But we are also 
many weary steps behind the impractical theorist who in- 
sists that the slabs should all be run through the byproduct 
furnace and the juice made into cough syrup and that all the 
sawdust be made into breaktast food. In other words, we 
occupy the middle ground which is held by the consensus 
of the best opinion based upon actual experience and existin 
commercial conditions, We differ from the impractica 
theorist in that we work, spend~money and accomplish, 
while he only talks. We are spending three times as many 
dollars per acre in our territory as the government in the 
conservation of our greatest natural resource. 

We have employed the best trained man we can find in 
the United States, who has been for years in the govern- 
ment service, to act as general forester for us to carry on 
experiments in the matter of cutting, preserving and re- 
foresting the timber lands of the Pacilic Northwest, so that 
we can get in each district an experience table which will 
show us in a practical way just what to do and just how 
to do it. ‘This I call progress. 

I wish here to emphasize that our ultimate and lasting 
success can only come by much hard and unselfish work, by 
the taking of the public into our confidence and enlisting its 
aid, by financing the necessary experiments and directing all 
the work along broad, practical business lines, avoiding ex- 
treme and unpractical positions, thus making the movement 
so popular that the officers of the association will find their 
work a pleasure. 


Vice President Resigns. 


Letters of regret at inability to be represented at the 
meeting were read from Fred A. Kribs, Portland, Ore., 
and C. W. Millitt, Kalispell, Mont., and a letter from 
Russell Hawkins, of the Whitney Company, Limited, 
Portland, Ore., in which he asked that his resignation as 
vice president be accepted. At the suggéstion of George 
8. Longs George H. Kelly, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, Eugene, Ore., was named as vice president for 
Oregon, to succeed Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Long stated that 
the fire fighting organization of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, for which Mr. Kelly is manager, is the 
best in Oregon, and that Mr. Kelly is greatly interested 
in forest protection. 

F. C. Knapp explained that Mr. Hawkins’ resignation 
as vice president was due to the great amount of work 
he has on hand in organizing the large business of the 
Whitney Company. 

President Flewelling announced that the visiting tim- 
bermen would be the guests of local lumbermen at lunch 
at. Davenport’s. 

i | 


Protective Organizations. 


E. T. Allen, forester of the association, said that there 
would soon be a meeting in Portland of timber owners 
to talk over the forming of a state organization to cen- 
tralize the forest fire work of Oregon. 

President Flewelling explained that Idaho had four 
forest fire organizations affiliated in one state organiza- 
tion and that one organization in Washington looked 
after all the west side of the mountains. He would be 
glad to see the Oregon timbermen organized and af- 
filiated with this association. 

The president brought up the question of financing the 
association. He stated that heretofore there had been 
no expense, but now the association had engaged Mr. 
Allen as forester, and in addition to his salary and 
expenses it would be necessary to be represented at Na- 
tional conservation meetings, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to arrange for funds to carry on the work. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Long a committee, consisting of 
George S. Long, J. P. McGoldrick and F. C. Knapp, was 
appointed to outline a plan for financing the associa- 
tion, to report at the afternoon session. 

D. B. Barber, of Kalispell, Mont., stated that the tim: 
ber owners of the Flathead country in Montana had no 
forest protective organizations, but that he had come 
over to secure information that would be helpful in 
forming one. The president stated that this association 
would help the Flathead and the Missoula districts in 
Montana in organizing. 


Burning of Slashings. 


Mr. Long stated that Washington had a law compell- 
ing the burning of slashings on timber cut from state 
lands, which he believed was a good idea if wisely carried 
out. 

O. C. Rice, of Spokane, stated that the Pend d’Oreille 
association had burned over 5,000 acres of recent slash- 
ings and that 7,000 acres of old slashings had accident- 
ally caught fire and been burned. 

The president expressed regret that the reports for the 
season’s fire fighting work from the different associa- 
tions were not ready to be presented at this meeting. 

Some time was devoted to discussing experiences in 
different sections in burning brush and slashings. In 
Idaho the law requires the burning of slashings unde 
the supervision of the state fire warden. Judge Fiewel- 
ling declared the Idaho law governing this matter the 
best in the United States, and that copies of the law 
had been printed by the association and were being sett 
on request to practically every timber growing stcte m 
the Union. 

Prizes for Essays. 

Mr. Cornwall stated that the Oregon Conservation Com 
mission had raised a fund which it was offerinz for 
prizes to students in high schools and colleges for \ssays 
and articles on conserving the different natural resvurces 
of the state. E 

Mr. Allen explained the California situation by svying 
that he and Mr. Simons had attended a meeting called 
by State Forester G. B. Lull in San Francisco in October 
and that at that meeting a eommittee to perfe:: the 
organization had been appointed, but the complete of 
ganization had not been formed. He believed it would 
work out all right. 

The president expressed the hope that some members 
of this organization would attend the next meeting ™ 
California and help the timbermen there get in live. 

Mr. Allen stated that the California forest fir: 1a¥ 
is a very good one. It provides that the forester sh 
be appointed by the governor, and that he must be 4 
man who is certified to by the secretary of agricul‘ re % 
a trained forester. This removed the appointment fro™ 
politics. 

Spreading Information. 

T. J. Humbird said he believed the education of thé 
public to be the first and foremost thing to be doe 
in the carrying out of the state laws. Unless the people 
take an interest in putting out fires and protecting tree 
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it wi! not be done, regardless of the law. 

Mr. McGoldrick thought the Oregon idea of getting 

the c-ildren interested was the best and most progressive 
taing yet done. The children bring it home to their 
are!<s. 
, V.'entine H. May believed the public could be better 
infor..ed by the timber and conservative people getting 
up a small, clothbound book containing the information 
to b promulgated and distributing it among the gen- 
eral vublic. Many, even prominent men, made erroneous 
state nents through ignorance of the subject, and a hand- 
book of this sort would tend to enlighten them. 

M:. Allen thought it would be a great aid to the news- 
papers in getting the conservation idea correct and en- 
able ‘hem to keep it in better shape before the public. 
At this point the meeting adjourned for lunch. Those 
preseut were guests of the local lumbermen and enjoyed 
an excellent repast in a private banquet room at Daven- 
port’s cafe. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o’clock the second session was called to order by 
President Flewelling, who called upon E. T. Allen, the 
assoviation’s forester, to give his ideas as to the work 
that should be taken up by the timbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest. Mr. Allen was until a few weeks ago dis- 
trict forester for the government, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore. After outlining the situation Mr. 
Allen said, in part: 

I believe our strongest efforts should be centered on fire 
protection first, because it is easiest understood as well as 
desirable. Perfect your own organizations, encourage new 
ones, bring more timber owners into them, be careful with 


slashings and engines, and in general show the public you 
are williag to do your full share toward protecting its 
resources. With this strength in your position, insist on 


equal protection from the public, manifested by enforced 
fire laws, honest, liberal state patrol and a careful people. 

This will tend to bring about strong nonpolitical state 
machinery for forest work, which will itself help carry on 
the educational propaganda. In the meanwhile you will 
have started the next step which the public will accept— 
provision for growing a second crop. Reduction of fire 
hazard is half the battle here, too, but also you must reduce 
the tax burden. This is harder to work out, but it can be 
worked out when the people realize how essential it is to 
the common good. Here is where technical knowledge of 
forest growth and the aid of the government will come 
into play. 

With these principles established, and with them_con- 
fidence in your integrity of motive, you will be ready to 
bring out others too advanced for general acceptance now. 

The main object, as I understand it, is to secure from all 
classes fair, helpful treatment of your industry. While the 
associntion is already very useful in affording opportunity 
to discuss among yourselves methods of protection and con- 
servation for your own practice, it proposes also to bring 
about sentiment and legislation which will make it more 
easy und profitable to practice them. You Hope to effect 
actual legislation, making it easier to hold and protect both 
standing timber and cutover lands, also a more friendly 


public attitude based upon realization that your interest 
and the public’s are generally identical, not contrary. 


An informal diseussion followed Mr. Allen’s talk. 
George 8. Long believed there was a great deal of work 
ahead of the association. While at the start timber 
owners looked on the conservation movement as selfish, 
the more it was studied the more it came to be regarded 
as a public and patriotic undertaking. Someone even- 
tually would do these things and he believed it better 
for those who understand the timber and are interested 
in it, to do them than to leave the work to theorists 
whose intentions might be of the best, but who would 


not |» practical. This western country offered a virgin 
field vhere these things could be taken up before the 
fores‘; are gone. Eastern states are passing laws to 


conse-ve their timber when it is now nearly gone. The 
West is now in shape to protect its timber from fires, 
and «iher things that tend to force its cutting. 

Mr. Long believed the public should be educated. 
The sentiment now prevalent in many places is not 
frien‘iy, but the public should be shown that it is 
inter: ted, as well as the owner of timber, in having 


laws ;.assed that will tend to conserve and protect the 
grea: natural resources of the West. 

T. '. Humbird approved of what had been said and 
urge: that the enthusiasm absorbed at meetings of this 
sort not lost when returning to the conduct of busi- 


ness. Timbermen must look ahead to what should be 
atta‘ced and then work steadily toward that goal. 
Sent ..ent in each particular community must be created 
tows « permanent results. 





3. P, McGOLDRICK, OF SPOKANE. 


T. J. HUMBIRD, OF SANDPOINT, IDA. 
PROMINENT PARTICIPANTS IN THE SPECIAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN FORESTRY & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 1, 1909, 


F. C. Knapp thought the ground had been well cov- 
ered by previous speakers. In Oregon a step in advance 
had been taken in getting a state conservation associa- 
tion at work. The aid of the loggers, cruisers, hunters, 
ranchers. and railroad men in preventing fire loss was 
being enlisted. He complimented Mr. Allen on the 
work he had done for the Oregon Conservation Commis- 
sion, and ‘congratulated that association on securing his 
services, 

E. G. Ames said he was a firm believer in association 
work, and while this was the first meeting of this or- 
ganization he had attended, the movement had his 
sympathy and support. 

Mr. Ames called attention to J. A. Freeman’s address 
at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
Seattle in which he stated that the second growth of 
southern pine was inferior to. the first. At Port Gam- 
ble, where Mr. Ames’ company operates, he also noticed 
that in the second growth, where it had logged fifty 
years ago, the regrowth was largely hemlock and 
‘*eonkey’’ fir, owing to the hemlock and the inferior 
fir not being logged, and from their seed sprang up the 
second growth. Good seed must be used in reforesta- 
tion. 

That great progress had been made in conservation of 
timber in the short time timber owners had given it 
attention was the opinion of Valentine H. May. 

A. H. Burns, of Libbey, Mont., said that in his state, 
so far, not much had been done in this direction. He 
thoroughly believed in bringing the people at large to 
realize that their interests and the interests of the tim- 
ber owners are identical. The hostility of the general 
public should be removed by education. 

J. P. Goldrick was of the opinion that the timber 
owners themselves must first be educated to the serious- 
ness of the problem before effective work can be done 
with the general public. . The lumbermen themselves 
must all take hold in every community, and aid the 
association ’s forester. 


The First Protection Work. 


A. W. Laird stated that when the timber owners of 
Idaho, four years ago, first took up the fire protection 
work it was from a selfish standpoint, for. the word 
‘conservation’? was then hardly known. Since then, 
however, it had been found to be a public spirited and 
patriotic movement. Much had been accomplished, not 
the least of which was in securing the passage in Idaho 
of the best forest protective law that is to be found 
anywhere. He approved the idea of Mi. May, of having 
prepared for general distribution a handbook giving 
the main arguments in favor of conservation. It would 
help educate the public and give it a better understand- 
ing of the problems confronting the timbermen. He 
thought lumbermen all believed in bearing their share 
of the burdens of carrying on the government, and that 
this attitude was making friends for lumbermen. 

D. B. Barber, of Kalispell, Mont., said he hoped to 
help organize a forest protective association in the Flat- 
head country in Montana before spring, to be in opera- 
tion to protect the forests from fire next season. 

George A. Day, state land commissioner of Idaho, 
said he had learned a great deal about the forests during 
the year he had been in office. He was pleased with the 
attitude of the timber owners, and was glad that his 
state had made it possible for the state to join the 
forest fire associations and aid in the protecting of its 
own timber, of which Idaho has a great deal. In re- 
forestation, he believed, the laws af nature should be 
followed as closely as possible and an effort made to 
reforest in each section the species that first grew there 
and were acclimated. He assured those present that 
Idaho, with its great interests, is heartily in accord with 
the timber protective organizations. 

G. A. Rubedew, of Moscow, Ida., approved of all that 
had been said. 

O. C. Rice, ‘‘champion fire fighter of Idaho,’’ as he 
was called by President Flewelling, told of the excellent 
fire fighting work being done by the Idaho organizations. 

The country newspaper men must be reached in creat- 
ing public sentiment, was the opinion of George M. 
Cornwall, of Portland. If talked to carefully and hon- 
estly, the country newspaper man can be made to under- 
stand that the effort now being made is not only for our 


B. R. WILLIS, OF SPOKANE, WASH. 


own interests but to the interest of those who come 
after. 
Forest Resources, 


D. P. Simons, jr., of Seattle, chief fire warden of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association, told of the fire 
fighting work on the west side of the Cascades in Wash- 
ington. His annual report will soon be sent out to all 
timbermen interested. 

The committee on ways and means, appointed in the 
forenoon, reported through George 8. Long. He said 
the committee would recommend that a fund be raised 
for association expenses by a voluntary assessment of 
one-fourth of a cent an acre. There are 1,500,000 acres 
in Idaho, about 1,000,000 acres in Oregon, and 2,500,000 
acres in Washington that could be counted upon. A 
representative of the Southern Pacific railroad had inti- 
mated his company would be willing to come in on an 
equal basis, which would add another million acres in 
Oregon. Mr. Long said he believed many other timber 
owners not included in this estimate, in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Montana, would contribute to the fund. 

The report of the committee was adopted. President 
Flewelling believed timber owners generally would aid 


the movement. He suggested to the Washington asso-- 


ciation that an effort be made to get into it the timber 
in Washington, on the eastern slope of the Cascades; 
that also some protection be arranged for the timber 
in eastern Washington and in the Craig Mt. and Payette 
districts in Idaho. To organize Monfana, the president 
said someone would go from this district whenever a 
meeting was held in the Flathead and Missoula dis- 
tricts. As President KFlewelling and Mr. Simons will 
be in California this winter for some time they will 
endeavor to stimulate the California timber owners to 
perfect the preliminary organization formed October 
8, 1909. 

Considerable discussion followed as to how to reach 
timber owners in unorganized districts. An effort will 
be made to urge all unorganized districts to organize. 

Mr. Long thought the name of the organization was 
too long and not now geographically correct, as its 
territory had extended and, it is hoped, would soon 
embrace California. Mr. Long thought the organization, 
representing over 50 percent of the standing timber 
in the United States, would be heard from by the public 
in the future and therefore its name should be carefully 
selected. Owing to its embracing the Inland Empire, 
it was suggested that the word ‘‘Western’’ be used 
instead of ‘‘ Pacific’’ in the name. 

It was finally decided to change the name of the 
organization to the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, thus simplifying it and making it more 
comprehensive. 

This completed the business of the meeting and it 
was adjourned. A meeting of the executive committee 
with Forester Allen followed, at which details of the 
work ahead were planned. Representing, as it does, 
over half of the standing timber in the United States, 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association bids 
fair to be a power in the conservation work of the 
country, in which it will take a leading part. 

At the conclusion of the meeting E. G. Ames, of 
Port Gamble, Wash., entertained a number of the visit- 
ing lumbermen at dinner, and afterward at a box party 
at a theater. 

George 8S. Long, of Tacoma, went to Potlatch, Ida., 
as the guest of A. W. Laird, assistant manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, to see for the first time this 
company’s great saw mill plant and industrial city. 

LOLOL rn 


RELATION OF FORESTS TO WATER POWER. 


MApIson, Wis., Dec. 7.—The relation and value of 
forests at the headwaters of streams to water power was 
brought out by President Van Hise of the University of 
Wisconsin in his weekly lecture last week on the con- 
servation of natural resources. He stated that the policy 
practiced by the state government of obtaining forest 
reserves at the headwaters of the Wisconsin, Chippewa, 
Flambeau and other rivers is being conducted largely 
with the point in view of maintaining a uniform flow in 
the streams so that the maximum amount of power can 
be developed. ’ 


GEORGE 8. LONG, OF TACOMA. 
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SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS IN SESSION. 


Men Prominent in Public Life Sound the Tocsin for an Increased Development of the Resources of the 
South and a Quickening of Concerted Action Likely to Attract Immigration and Investment. 


WASHINGTON, D. U., Dee. 6.—The first session of the 
Southern Commercial Congress opened with a short 
speech from Secretary Nagel, who expressed the hearty 
sympathy of himself and of his department and said 
that he hoped both southern energy and enterprise 
might be brought into more intimate relation with the 
department. He said he thought that all commercial 
forces throughout the country have come to realize 
that somewhere and somehow closer relationship must 
be established with the government of the United 
States. He said we find ourselves compelled to bid for 
commerce abroad, and if that competition is to be 
successfully met we must note the methods and energy 
of the competing nations, and in the very nature of 
things some aid and assistance to do this must be fur- 
nished by the government. He said he did not mean 
a centralizing of effort and direction of which so many 
seem to be afraid, but that there must be individual 
man-force. The republican form of government seems 
to be conducted upon that idea. Rather than be so 
constantly anxious to declaim about ‘‘state’s rights’’ 
there ought to be exercise by the states of some of 
these rights to show the government what they can 
do, but when the states come to a point where they 
can no longer meet the needs and exigencies of the 
case then be frank and admit that there are some 
issues of such national importance that it takes a 
national government to cope with them. During the 
last twenty years, he said, the national government 
has moved along ever widening lines. The state de- 
partment, which once was charged with the control of 
political and national conditions, is today promoting 
the extension of the commerce of our country; the 
treasury department with its many ramifications, which 
at one time was looked upon ascant, is today welcomed 
wherever it takes up a branch of its work; the same 
is true of the interior and other departments, and all 
this is nothing but a recognition of the need for active 
work on the part of the government itself. 

Mr. Nagel went on to say that the South is just as 
ready as any other part of the country to receive 
assistance from the government; that during a recent 
trip he had made through the South, on all sides 
there was a call for national government aid in the 
development of things that are necessary. He said it 
had often occurred to him that perhaps the South has 
not received its fair share of aid. He did not want to 
say this is true, but if it is not true the absence of 
unfairness is the most marvelous evidence of political 
impartiality in the history of any country. He said 
that if they expected to get equal assistance they must 
be willing to touch elbows and be on the spot if they 
want equal terms. So far as his own department is 
concerned, he said he would do all in his power to aid 
the South and secure for it new light houses, harbors 
and deeper waterways. 

He called attention to the old saying that there 
should be ‘‘no North, no. South, no East nor West,’’ 
for which there was a need at one time, but today we 
can say there is a North, a South, an East and West; 
there is a necessity for each part of the country; we 
need the various developments, resources and peoples 
to make a whole and successful United States. He 
made an appeal to the congress that all may be bound 
together by something more than mere speech or plat- 
form or constitution, by united interest, united com- 
merce of the United States at home and abroad, and 
by the solidification of the government for the whole 
people. 

John M. Parker, president of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, was the next speaker. He called 
attention to the leaps and bounds of progress during 
the last twenty-five years, which, he said, was almost 
without parallel in history. He said America was not 
founded by weaklings and it is no place for weaklings 
today. He called attention to the difference between 
those who now are coming to our shores and the early 
settlers. The one all-absorbing topic all over the coun- 
try today is conservation, but the greatest need is the 
conservation of our citizenship, and of that we need 
to take careful stock. We can not afford to be made 
the dumping ground for the pauper labor of Europe. 
They never have and never will absorb American 
ideas. Criminals should be kept out and all blackhand, 
anarchist and similar movements should be stamped 
out of existence in this country. He called attention 
to the progress that has been made by the West and 
said that what the people of the West have done and 
achieved can be done and achieved by the South. But 
in order to do this, close heed should be. given to 
immigration, and only people of the Caucasian race 
should be allowed to land upon our shores. 

Above all, Mr. Parker thinks the young men of the 
South should be taught the dignity and importance of 
labor, irrespective of what that labor should be, and a 
man be valued for what he is. He called attention to 
Nature’s lavish endowment of the South with almost 
boundless resources; of the diversity of crops in sec- 
tions where a few years ago only cotton was raised. 
He called further attention to the necessity for honest, 
conservative statements as to the resources and said 
the press of the country would support such statements 








liberally, It is proposed to undertake all work neces- 
sary for the development of the commercial interests 
of the South from a central headquarters in Wash- 
ington, where all the information of the last hundred 
years is available, where all local jealousies will be 
eliminated, and that the work will be under the direc- 
tion of those’ who will send out only truthful state- 
ments and thus prevent future misunderstanding; there 
is to be an intelligent exploitation of its resources. It 
is the belief of those interested that healthy eompeti- 
tion increases healthy sentiment. It is not for the 
development of any particular locality, but those hav- 
ing this matter in charge have been actuated only by 
the highest motives and in the belief that a vast 
amount of good can be done by keeping before the 
people, through the press, the favorable conditions of 
the South, and the ultimate will then be accomplished 
by a greater nation through a greater South. 

Hon. James Brice and J. J. Jusserand addressed the 
congress, the former at considerable length, touching 
upon the steady growth in transportation facilities 
during the last thirty years and especially during the 
last two or three years, when grades have been lowered, 
curves shortened and many other changes made. He 
called attention to the need of higher education and 
said the leading men of the.future should be intelligent 
and intellectually well trained. 

The next speaker was Thomas L. Field, of London, 
formerly of North Carolina, who enlarged upon the 
‘*Opportunity for southern propaganda in the British 
Isles and Europe.’’ Following are a few of the salient 
points of his recommendations: 

It may be said, without hesitation, that every hamlet, 
every town, every corporation, every city and state in the 
South, aye, and the nation itself, should contribute to the 
means necessary to carry out your aims, with the confidence 
of —s manifold returns on any capital expended in 
that direction. 

The wonderful and indisputable facts set forth in the 
prospectus of your Congress, when under your able admin- 
istration they are intelligently placed before the rest of the 
states and the outside world, will, beyond question, enable 
you to influence the tide of capital and emigration to flow 
into the South, when, with the assistance of ample capital 
and the right character of men, your mission must be ful- 
filled, to the glory of the South and to the aggrandizement 
of the entire nation. 

You, by a combination of interests and concentration of 
efforts, offer a reliable medium for yy doing for 
the general good what has been accomplished with only 
fair results A individual effort. In a short time the eyes 
of Europe will be turned toward you and will ask the assist- 
ance of this very organization for guidance and reliable in- 


formation. 
” * * ~ *- * * 


With the attractive and undoubted opportunities you have 
io offer, it might seem, especially to a foreigner, that your 
first productive field for both capital and men would be in 
the eastern, middle and western states of your own country. 

But it will be found that the citizens of these states are 
so fully employed in further advancing the interests with 
which they are already allied, and in most cases, have so 
many local channels for profitably investing their capital, 
that I am firmly of the opinion that the best results of the 
congress can only be reached by first turning to England 
and certain continental countries where there is a supply 
of men less occupied, with capital uninvested, who are 
seeking acceptable and propitious openings for their enetgies, 
abilities and money. 

a « * * * * * * 


As I understand the Southern Commercial Congress, this 
combination of business men of the southern states is to 
be supplemental“in all its lines to the work now carried on 
in the several southern states by chambers of commerce, 
commercial clubs and business development associations ; and 
its objects will inclnde, inter alia, the promotion through- 
out the South of local commercial organizations where none 
exist and in strengthening existing associations in order to 
fortify and largely develop, not only in America, but in 
England and on the continent of Europe, the confidence of 
an unquestioned nature in the commercial destiny of the 
southern states. 

Hon. James Brice, who spoke principally upon in- 
creasing transportation facilities of the South, dis- 
played a remarkable familiarity with conditions in 
that part of the country in which he has traveled 
extensively at different times. He said his own coun- 
fry was always deeply interested in the development 
of the South and its progress along all economic lines 
and, among other reasons, because they are anxious 
to take all the South can give and stated that they are 
the best customers for all the South has to sell in the 
way of staple products against which they have no 
tariff barriers, and he expressed the hope that this 
will always be the case. He called attention to the 
wonderful growth of the cities of the South and said 
this can always be taken as a fair indication of the 
growth and development of a country. He said what 
is now wanted is still greater transportation facilities, 
and the better development of waterways for the 
transportation of bulky products, and with these im- 
provements there is no doubt but that capital hereto- 
fore invested in the North and West will more and 
more seek its field for employment in the South. There 
is great need for greater application of scientific 
methods to southern soil, and for more agricultural col- 
leges. He closed by calling attention to the spirit of 
hopefulness today pervading the entire South and that 
there is a feeling that the corner on the road to pros- 
perity has long since been turned. 

Hon. J. M. Dickinson regretted that he had no set 
speech to make owing to the fact that he had not 
expected to be able to be present. He believed this 
to be an opportune time for codperation on the part 





of the southern people. The old system of individual- 
ism must pass away and codperation is and should be 
the main object of the present convention. This js 
what contributed more than anything else to the sue. 
cess of Chicago from its very beginning. The South 
is on the eve of a great industrial development. This 
was very evident on his recent trip with the President 
through the South when everything seemed to indicate 
that the South has the spirit, determination and cour. 
age to advance itself along industrial lines, and how. 
ever much they may differ on local matters there must 
be a spirit of codperation such as this congress has 
in view. The completion of the Panama canal will 
mean increasing opportunities for trade with South 
and Central American countries and the orient for the 
products of this country. This movement of trade the 
South must anticipate and must get ready to partici- 
pate. All industrial and manufacturing enterprises 
should send men to those countries to study their 
wants, their likes and dislikes, the trade should be 
well studied and then enterprises should be developed 
along lines adapted to that class of traffic. He stated 
that from the character of the papers to be presented 
and the topics to be discussed he felt confident that 
the result of this congress will be to greatly stimulate 
all business development throughout: the South in 
which they had his heartiest sympathy and active and 
earnest codperation. 

G. Grosvenor Dawe, secretary of the congress, spoke 
on the port facilities of the United States trom balii- 
more to Brownsville. There is over 3,000 miles of 
coast, not including the indentations which along the 
Gulf alone would bring it up to 20,000 miles. This 
coast line is three to one as compared with the At- 
lantic and two to one as compared with the Pacific 
coast line. 

Hugh MacRae, of Wilmington, N. C., spoke en- 
thusiastically of the growth and progress of the South, 
in the course of his remarks saying: 

From the very fact that the South with its wonderful 
natural resources has by force of circumstances de- 
veloped more slowly than the rest of the country comes 
the present advantage that it is on the threshold of a 
great future, having vast opportunities within its grasp. 
Among these opportunities none appears to me to con- 
tain greater possibilities than that of immigration. This 
will develop wealth for the South, with less effort, than 
will come from any other source. When the tide of 
immigration sets in towards a country it proves a magi- 
eal stimulant. It raises values, increases opportunities 
and is the source of the much discussed and much de- 
sired “unearned increment of wealth.” 

In 1906 the South was made to feel for the first time, 
certainly for more than fifty years, the great disad- 
vantage of a shortage of labor. The growth of wealth 
and industry had outrun the labor supply. The mills and 
mines robbed the farms of their needed labor, and the 
pursuit of agriculture became extremely difficult to the 
planter who was dependent upon hired help, yet the mills 
could only run a part of their machinery. With return- 
ing prosperity the South will again face a labor famine, 
and the question of immigration must be recognized as 
one of paramount importance. 

It seems we have overlooked the fact that any country 
to have a healthy, normal growth needs not laborers only 
but a laboring population which has in it all of the ele- 
ments of development, the individuals of which are capa- 
ble of progressing to a point where they or their children 
may fill the highest requirements of citizenship. .. . 

The opportunity of the South for immigration will 
come in full measure when the South’s attitude on this 
question is such that the immigrant will be sought and 
given a welcome. It will be when the South makes 4 
mental picture of the wealth which ean be developed, as 
it has been developed in the North and West, through 
the labor of these sturdy people; when the South re lizes 
that the wealth which has been created is little as com- 
pared to what is still to be created, and that in realizing 


‘to the fullest extent our opportunities we must have 4 


vast population. 


The timber resources of the South were discussed by 
R. 8S. Kellogg, assistant forester of the United States 
Forest Service, who presented the following points of 
interest: 


The twelve southern states, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia, have a forest area of more than 200,00°,000 
acres, nearly one-half their entire land surface. There 
is now standing in these forests not less than 600.'00,- 
000,000 board feet of merchantable timber, with a stump- 
age value of at least $2,000.000,000. 

The influence of the forest resources of the South ex- 
tends far beyond its borders. North to Canada and from 
the Atlantic to the Great Plains, their products are in 
daily use. The southern states supply nearly 45 percent 
of the lumber consumed in the entire United States. The 
South has a monopoly of yellow pine, that eat struc- 
tural timber, the cut of which alone is one-third of that 
of the cut of all kinds of lumber in the country. It 
has a monopoly of cypress and tupelo. It leads in the 
production of oak, of hickory, of red gum and of cotton- 
wood. Its hickory is the best vehicle wood ever discov- 
ered. Its oak is in demand for the wine vats of Cali- 
fornia and of Europe. Its longleaf pine yields nine- 
tenths of the naval stores of the world. Fourteen iiun- 
dred saw mills are converting the southern forests into 
lumber and hundreds of other _- are turning them 
into veneer and staves and heading. Our railroad trains 
run over rails laid on scores of millions of ties cut in 
southern forests, and much of the freight which they 
haul is carried in cars made of yellow pine lumber. 

The total annual value of the products of the sovth- 
ern forests is not less than $450.000,000. Of this ‘otal 
lumber, lath and shingles amount to $275,000.000; posts, 
poles, rails, firewood and crossties. $125,000,000; naval 
stores, $30,000.000, and cooperage stock, $20,000.000. The 
average cotton crop of the South for the last ten years 

as been 11.250.000 bales, with an average farm value 
of $523,000,000, only 16 percent more than the value 0 
its forest products. The average corn crop during the 


same period has been 450,000,000 bushels, with ‘a farm 
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value of $325,000,000, or less than three-fourths of the 
value of its forest products. Great labor, much time 
and money have been spent to produce these crops of 
cottcn and of corn, which have averaged less than two- 
fifth: of a bale of cotton to the acre, and less than 
severiteen bushels of corn to the acre. Nothing hag 
been done by man to produce the immense crop of forest 
products which he has harvested. Nature has sown and 
grow, he has only reaped, and generally without regard 
to the future of the forest. . .. 

The forests of the South are practically all in private 
hands. With slight exceptions they are owned neither 
py the states nor the nation. They are held by, thou- 
sands of individual owners in tracts of from 100 acres to 
100.0)0 acres each. The problem then is to see that such 
measures are enacted, and that such an enlightened con- 
dition of public sentiment is created, as will bring all 
thesc forests to their highest producing capacity and 
make their products the most fully utilized. The whole 
public is concerned. . . . 

The federal government, too, has a duty in the main- 
tenance of the southern forests. More than 150,000,000 
acres of public forest land in the western states, essential 
for tne protection of watersheds and of non-agricultural 
valuc, have been proclaimed national forests, have been 
mad* a source of permanent timber ~~ ¥ and a@ perma- 
nent conservator of water necessary for irrigation and 
power. Not less essential for the public welfare is the pro- 
tection of the forests upon the southern Appalachian 
mountains in which head the great streams from the 
Ohio to the Savannah, which are of vital importance to 
the South for power and navigation. The interstate re- 
latiois are sO many that the individual states can not 
be expected to protect these forests. The national gov- 
ernment alone is equal to it. They should, therefore, be 
purchased and made into nationai forests, to be admin- 


istered as are the national forests of the West. 

The timber resources of the South must be perpetuated 
~—will be perpetuated. We can not get along without 
them—the South can not get along without them. Great 
damage has been wrought, but it is not too late to mend. 
Action, however, should be adequate, prompt and 
vigorous. The Southern Commercial Congress, the ex- 
= of the new South, can devote its energies to no 

etter cause than this. 


‘Opportunities for invention in the South’’ were 
set forth by George E. Tew, of Washington, D. C., 
who mentioned the various mechanical appliances in 
constant and growing use that have been instrumental 
in the progress of that section and urged upon its 
manufacturers the necessity and value of inventive 
ability and aid in the development of its resources. 

Willet M. Hays, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
spoke upon the ‘‘Neglected Opportunities of the 
South,’’ the following being the main points of his 
representation: 

I am asked to speak of the South, but_much that I 
have to say applies nearly as well to the North... . 

The South is only beginning to awake to the value of 
her natural endowment and her birthright of privilege 
and power. .. . 

As ruthless as in the North has been the deforestation 
which has accomplished the too rapid,and reckless har- 
vesting of nature’s generous crop of magnificent trees. 

The South is now sending large quantities of lumber 
to the other sections of the country and even abroad, 
and this inevitably tends to raise the price of materials 


needed by her at home, in developing farmsteads, replac- 
ing inadequate buildings with more commodious struc- 
tures, erecting new factories and finishing and furnish- 
ing multitudes of homes. 

Since from the larger returns from her lands and her 
factories already coming in will be provided the wealth 
still more rapidly to build cities and splendid farm 
houses, the neglected opportunities of timber conserva- 
tion will be sadly regretted in less than a generation. 


The science and the art of using cement and other 
substitutes for wood in the construction of homes and 
other buildings should not be longer neglected. The 
South will be shocked a few decades hence when a 
profitable agriculture has encroached to the limit on her 
tree area. The present rapidly accelerating movement 
to survey, drain, clear and make into splendid farms 
the great swamp areas along the ocean, Gulf and rivers 
reduces the amount of land suited to the production of a 
new crop of trees every half century and is a new line 
of attack on her forest area. .. . 

One of the neglects which the onlooker views with 
alarm is the erosion of hilly fields. This is a form of soil 
deterioration which can not be restored. The one out- 
look is that future high prices for forest products will 
demand these acres for the production of trees. And we 
are most fortunate that we are rapidly passing our period 
of neglect of building up a knowledge of what species. 


Increased income and wealth in the South are mak- 
ing it possible for her no longer to neglect her wonder- 
ful resources, waters, minerals, soils, forests, workers 
and the youth. Let her workers, her home makers and 


her youth have health and broad vocational training, and. 


the South will bound forward in production and in better 
living, which larger wealth will make possible. 
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NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


President Taft’s Welcome to the Convention and His Views and Recommendations—Vital Points to Be Con- 
sidered in the Work Set Forth by President Randsell of the Congress—Legislative Measures 
Necessary to Insure Success—Sentiments of Prominent Men. 


{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dee. 8.— ithe Nacional Rivers 
and Harbors Congress was opened here today with 
prayer by the Rev. George Alexander, of New York. 
Presilent Taft made the opening address. He was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. The President said: 

I don’t know that I have any right here to talk upon 
waterways unless it makes a man an expert on the subject 
to have gone down Mississippi river. The dangers to which 


one was exposed on tuat  aeeeeen by reason of its shoals and 
other obstacles and the temptations of that journey certainly 


afforded an opportunity for careful study and deliberation— 
the morning after. 
1 think 1 am sufficiently a resident of Washington to 


make what I have to say an address of welcome. I am 
deligiited that you selected Washington as your place of 
meeting. You have chosen wisely; tirst, because when sou 
want 2 thing done it is well to be close to the man who is 
to du it; secondly, Washington is always a good place to 
come to, and you can induce the ladies of the family to 
come with you, which always assures a mixture of pleasure 


with business. 
1 congratulate your convention on having brought the 
subject of waterways to such a point that representatives 


in Congress from one end of the country to the other recog- 
nize it as one taat cals for action. They have not come 
to a definite conclusion as to the policy to be adopted, but 
they have come to the conclusion that some policy must 
be adopted with reference to the waterways so that they 
affor’ ample transportation facilities not only for certain 
classes of goods but for the controiling of railroad rates. 


You, in your declaration, say you are in favor of the 
polics and not in favor of any particular project. I think 
that was a wise platform to make, and yet when it comes 
to th: practical enforcement and accomplishment of anything 


you i.ive got to get into projects. lou may insist that a 
Policy ought to be adopted, and you have insisted upon it, 
and | do not doubt but that you have made that distin- 
guished member of Congress who is head of the rivers 
and birbors committee to sit up nights to devise a poiicy 
to so\isfy the demand that has arisen in such enormous 
array the country over. 


National and Sectional Inclinations. 

On. has to travel all over the country to find out how 
Much one does not know about it, and to find out what the 
peop! are thinking about. ou go into the Northwest and 
find ‘ue development of the Columbia is one of the great 
Toje ts of many who live in that neighborhood. You go 
nto ar distant Texas and you find that they have an 
inlan' waterways project reaching down into Louisiana and 
the lL. vous of the Mississippi down along to the Gulf, and 


that as demonstrated its usefulness as a part, and that 
only seeds further addition and improvement to carry out 
a grocot system of waterways there that shall reach farms 
and jiantations at present far beyond the reach of any 
talirvods. And so, as you come to the eastern shore of the 
coun -y, you find the inland, and I do not know quite 
why ‘ney call it inland exactly, but it is the inside water- 
bed = project fostered by the Atlanta Deep Waterways 

sociation, 

It well that in every part of the country is a project of 
that sort to awaken the interest to those who live there, 
for \ ‘ile we are all patriots and while we are all in favor 


of all of the we 4 we are just a little more intensely in 
favo: of that which is nearest than we are in favor of 
that which is very far away, and the danger to this movye- 
ment. the test of the value of the movement, is going to 

s“-n when you get off that very safe platform that you 
are ii favor of—a policy and not of a project—and get 
down to the business of pushing projects. 


Profiting by the Past. 


‘ One of the things that I think we ought to do is not do 
Gecry the past. It is wise to take from the past that which 
1s Vvalnable and build upon it. The trip down the eg 
iver Was an eyeopener to many of us. The work which 
las cone on at the end of the river and near its mouth 
and up along the banks of the Mississippi and in Louisiana 
and up into Arkansas is a work that commends itself to 
et beg who sees ‘it. It is work both in the preservation 
The farms and in the establishment of a great waterway. 
it © work which has been done by the government through 
th corps of army engineers in strengthening the banks of 

at river is a work of experimentation, but work which 
ow demonstrated the possibility of treating that river in 
_ & way as to hold the banks and keep the river within 
pl to insure a reasonable depth where steamers 


That 9-Foot Channel. 


ow, I don’t think I betray a secret when I say that the 
sentleman who has most to do with the initiation of 
ojects in Congress is fully charged with the necessity of 


a 








doing something in the next Congress to foreshadow or. 
rather, to begin, a policy with respect to those rivers. You 
have the Missouri, the upper Cy the Mississippi 
between St. Louis and Cairo, and the Ohio between Pittsburg 
and Cairo, all of them satisfying the requirements that you 
have to put in your platform with respect to the improve- 
ment of the waterways. That is an improvement in the 
heart of the country, an improvement that reaches to more 
states than any other improvement that can be mentioned 
in this entire country. It affects not only the states along 
whose borders the improvements will be made but it affects. 
all the.states along the borders of the Mississippi beyond 
Cairo, for the project will also include and must include 
the investment of a sufficient amount of money to keep the 
9-foot stage always between Cairo and New Orleans. | am 
aware that there are a great many gentlemen in this country 
who are in favor of something more than nine feet between 
Cairo and the Gulf, but you have got to gét nine feet 
before you get fourteen: hen you once get into operation 
that system that 1 have outlined, so as to show the benefits 
that can be derived from it, what will go on thereafter no 
man can foresee. The truth is that the engineers will tell 
you that after you have harnessed the Mississippi river by 
protecting its banks no man can tell what the depth of 
that river will be made by the river itself confined within 
reasonable banks. In other words, what I am urging, what 
I am laboring for, is something practical in the way of a 
moderate project in order that you may go on and gradually 
deve.op a larger project than that which was in your minds 
at its initiation, but that you do something practical by 
taking the materials that you have, and, as you go on and 
as the business increases, demonstrate to those in the 
country who are not so near to that improvement its advan- 
tage to the entire country in the reduction of railroad rates 
and in the actual transportation of that kind of business 
that the river will attract. 


Bonding the Improvement Enterprises. 


Now, speaking to this assembly—I think it was this 
assembly—we have so many congresses in favor of so many 
good things that sometimes there is a little difficulty in 
distinguishing, and when you all meet together in Washing- 
ton at the same time there is danger of mistaken identity 
as to associations—but, at any rate, a year ago President 
Roosevelt and I were together on a platform before the 
Conservation of Resources convention, I think it was, in 
which we both advocated the issuing of bonds in order that 
a project for improving waterways when begun should be 
compieted in a reasonable time. Now, I am still a consis- 
tent advocate of that theory. I believe that the government 
is entitied to as rapid a method of developing an enterprise 
and putting it through as private corporations, and as they 
always issue bonds, or generaily do (some of them are 
fortunate enough not to have to) in order to expedite the 
completion of these projects, it would seem wise for the 
nation to do so where it will accomplish the same result. 

But I want to suggest a word of caution. You are going 

to encounter in Congress great opposition to the policy of 
issuing bonds right out of hand. You are much more likely 
to get from Coagress a declaration of policy in the shape 
of a declaration that a certain improvement ought to be 
carried out and spread upon the minutes of Congress in 
the form of a resolution of a declaration in a statute. Now, 
what I advise you to do is to get that declaration. Then 
when the time comes that political exigency may prevent 
the appropriation of sufficient from the current revenues 
to put the proper part of the project through the coming 
year or the coming two years, as economy requires, then 
the question of issuing bonds will arise. would get the 
declaration first and not have the bonds first, for the. reason 
that you will encounter the objection by Congress that the 
issuing of bonds and the oa of the money will develop 
a desire to be extravagant. This may not meet your views, 
but I have thought it over, and I know something about 
Congress. I know where you are going to encounter opposi- 
tion and I believe ‘the -best way is the natural way with 
these gentlemen. You lead them on to declare in favor of 
the Missouri improvement in favor of the St. Louis to St. 
Paul improvement, in favor of the Ohio improvement, all 
of which have been yet by the army engineers, and 
et them recorded in the statutes of this country as declar- 
ng that these things are to be carried out and let them 
make their first appropriation from the revenues of the 
country, and then you have them where they must issue 
bonds, unless the revenues afford a sufficient amount each 
year to carry that project on economically and with due 
rapidity. I tell, you, gentlemen, you are getting as the 
boys and girls used to say in hunting a button—you are 
getting warm. You are ata peat where you can accomplish 
something if you don’t stop it by doing it the wrong way. 


Co-Operation of the War Department. 


I don’t feel justified in giving advice to a body like this 
on a subject which they have studied so much, or I should 
not offer it except that I have had pretty close associacion 
as secretary of war and otherwise with the army engineers, 


. 


who have given their lives to the study of these improve- 
ments. I know these army engineers very well. Doubtless 
you do, as you-have met them in the districts to which 
they were assigned. I venture to say that in your whole 
experience you have never met men of a higher standard of 
character, of a higher devotion to — duty, and of 
greater skill in their profession than these same army engi- 
neers. They are selected from the first ten or the first five 
of the graduates of West Point, and they have a little ring 
in the army which I might betray to you by reason of some 
inside information. If a class comes out to that which 
has not developed very good material in the way of engi- 
neers and mathematicians somehow or other the chief engi- 
neer advises the secretary of war that for that year they 
do not need any particular addition to the corps, and so it 
is that they have acquired a greater proportion of the 
mathematical and engineering ability of these who graduated 
from West Point than they really were entitled to. They 
have gone on, and with but one exception their record is 
clear in the honesty, and I had almost said the severity, 
with which they have expended the government’s funds, 
and have seen to their being put into material at a cost 
which was an honest cost. 


Dependence Upon Army Engineers. 

But it has been said that they were crotchety; that at 
times they did not apparently watch the sound of progress; 
that they were slow sometimes in the building up of 
improvements. I am not prepared to say that those criti- 
cisms with reference to individuals were not well founded. 
You can not take a great corps like that, numbering as it 
does a great many oflicers within it, and not find men 
whu fail to ~~ 4 up with the procession; but I am very 
sure from talking with General Marshall and with a 
number of other men at the head of the corps that they 
are fully charged with the increasing interest in this coun- 
try among the people and among the business men in the 
development of the inland waterways and that you could 
not have a safer body of men to advise you than the army 
engineers. 

I count it one of the great good fortunes of this country 
when the country had to build the Panama canal that after 
using the great ability of civil engineers we finally settled 
down upon the army engineers to carry that project through. 


A Source of Reliance. 


So it is with respect to the waterways. They have recom- 
mended to the chairman of the waterways committee in 
the House a system of improvements that I believe will 
meet the judgment of this convention, if it be moderated to 
the possibilities of what can be accomplished. I think you 
can secure upon the statute books of this country a declara- 
tion in favor of continuing contracts to build the four or 
five projects which the engineers have recommended in 
such a way that even if you do not get the bonds voted at 
first if the time arises when the revenues will not permit 
their use—I mean the current revenues—to continue that 
work with reasonable rapidity you can move upon the 
— for the issuing of bonds. I would make the 
ght for bonds when the conditions strengthen the argument 
in their favor. It is a strong argument that you will have 
to meet; that if you are going to issue a large amount of 
bonds just for the purpose of putting them into the water- 
ways as their necessity may develop then there is a temp- 
tation to extravagance. Perhaps it is my judicial experience, 
but I always feel as if you ought to ee your policy in 
order to win, not according to the enthusiastic suggestions 
of your imagination but in order to overcome the obstacles 
that you are likely to encounter in winning the end which 
you seek. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I am very much obliged to 
eon for giving me such attention. I realize that what I 
ave said comes from the lips of a mere tyro, but it comes 
from one who has some temporary es in respect 
to the matter and from one who is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the general object which you seek here—the develop- 
ment of all the waterways of this country by a general policy 
in such way as to reduce and control railroad rates and 
in such way as to stimulate upon the bosom of the waters 
the transportation of such merchandise as is peculiarly fitted 
to that character of carriage. 


President Ransdell’s Address. 


Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, president of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, next addressed the confer- 
ence. In part he said: 


You have assembled here from every part of the Union 
without regard to section, political belief or business in- 
terest for the purpose of voicing your sentiments:on a 
question that intimately concerns every citizen of the 
republic—the question of transportation as_ affected by 
improved waterways. small but resolute band met at 
the Arlington hotel in January, 1906, and those who were 
present then are delighted at the marvelous growth evi- 
denced by the general voice of the press in advocacy of 
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our policies, and by this splendid assemblage of the 
leading men of the United States. We advocated then, 
aS we do today, a broad, comprehensive, businesslike 
policy for improving every meritorious watercourse in 
the land without mention of special projects; and we 
insisted then, as we do now, upon the necessity of an 
annual rivers and harbors bill carrying an appropria- 
tion of at least $50,000,000 to be expended in the prompt 
execution of such projects as have been approved by 
the engineer corps, which sum is fully warranted by the 
magnitude and importance of the interests involved. Our 
united forces have become a mighty power, actuated 
vy the patriotic determination to improve all our water- 
ways and make them what nature’s God intended they 
should be—the cheapest of all freight carriers and the 
vest of rate regulators. Much has been accomplished 
and many are beginning to study and understand this 
subject, but the battle is not yet won, and if we divide 
yur strength and grow selfish the result is most un- 
sertain. . 
Waterway Improvement a Necessity. 


We must carry on the fight with unrelaxing energy and 
make the people who elect the congressmen and state 
‘egislators understand that water transportation is much 
sheaper than rail for heavy, low class, bulky articles; 
that a well improved system of rivers and canals along 
eur seaboard and interior, standardized as nearly as pos- 
‘ible so that freight can move to and from any part of 
she Union without breaking bulk, would furnish admira- 
ble facilities and prevent the freight congestion which 
caused such heavy losses three years ago and which 
threatens to recur; that while nature has given the 
United States many fine waters, they have been sadly 
neglected by our national government, which took con- 
trol of them in 1796, and it will require a large expendi- 
ture properly to improve them; that we have given rail- 
roads a free hand in the past without any restrictions 
whatsoever, and in many instances their unfair methods 
have destroyed water commerce, and that most of the 
terminals on water courses, which should be for the 
common use of all transportation agents by land and 
water, are owned by one or more railroads and used for 
selfish interests with scant regard to public welfare. 

This situation must be changed and will be as soon as 
the people demand it. It is the duty of the friends of 
waterways to see that the demand is made immediately 
and strongly. Let us work together for that end and 
forget our local interests until our national lawmakers 
have adopted the broad, comprehensive policy for the im- 
provement of the nation’s waterways advocated by us. 
We must insure the success of that policy by an annual 
appropriation of $50,000,000, secured by an authorized 
bond issue of fifty millions a year to be used when 
current revenues are not available. Let us bend every 
energy to induce interested communities, cities and 
states to secure for the public use suitable terminals on 
all navigable waterways and make them as perfect as 
human ingenuity can devise. And let us protect our 
water courses from improper rail competition by adequate 
state and national laws, to the end that this great nat- 
ural resource may be used to assist in solving our 
transportation problem, the simplifying of which means 
increased growth and prosperity to every community in 
the nation. 


The People’s Title to Public Domain. 


The terminal situation is so important that an addi- 
tional word is permissible. It is eminently unfair for 
any corporation to monopolize a water front and shut 
out its competitors from access to the water given by 
nature’s God to all the people, reserved by special statute 
over a hundred years ago for all the people and im- 
proved by Congress for public use. This is wrong and 
should be remedied by having the public resume its title 
under power of eminent domain. And in future appro- 
priations for improving any water course Congress should 
insist that the state or city to be benefited must acquire 
and hold for common use sufficient terminal facilities. 
A striking illustration of a community’s wise foresight in 
the preservation and use of its terminals is found in 
New Orleans, the metropolis of my home state and the 
South. She has recognized the value of her magnificent 
water front and still owns the major portion of it, on 
which are splendid public wharves and docks. She also 
owns and operates a belt line railroad which connects 
with every ship and railroad entering her portals, and in 
many respects her terminal situation is perfect. 


Phases of Bond Issues. 

I shall now discuss very briefly the proposed bond issue 
of fifty millions a year. favor it because it is the 
only method I know of that will insure the prompt and 
continuous execution of waterway projects, and there is 
no valid objection to it, while there are many things to 
commend it. 

First. Waterway improvements will benefit posterity 
more than the present. They are permanent invest- 
ments, not current expense; hence, the future should help 
to pay for them. 

Second. No great enterprise of a permanent character, 
such as railways and highways, is constructed without 
bonds. The present indebtedness of the railroads of the 
Union is over $8,500,000,000—more than nine times as 
much as the total national debt; and the state of New 
York is issuing fifty millions for her highways. 

Third. We are issuing $375,000,000 of bonds for the 
Panama canal, and the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors is more important than that canal and is neces- 
sary to the full success thereof. Moreover, the state of 
New York is issuing one hundred and one millions for 
the Erie canal and Illinois twenty millions for the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterway. 

Fourth. We owed as a nation $2,800,000,000 in 1865, 
when our population was 34,000,000; and today, with 
90,000,000 souls, our bonded debt is only $910,000,000. If 
34,000,000 people paid $2,000,000,000 in forty years, surely 
o_o a year for ten years would not burden 90,000,- 

). 


Fifth. Most of our current revenues are needed for 
current expenses, and we can not obtain from our 
ordinary sources of income the sum of fifty millions a 
— needed to improve our waterways promptly and 
wisely. 

I invite you-to elaborate these points and to consider 
them with care. 

It has been suggested that instead of an authorized 
issue of fifty millions a year there be special bond issues 
for great projects, and there is merit in the proposal, 
but I believe it wiser to have a general bond issue and 
let Congress feel free to place the many projects before 
it from time to time under continuing contract, so that 
their completion may be looked for within a reasonable 
period of not to exceed ten years. 

I find on examining the reports of the chief of en- 
gineers for 1909 that there are several hundred projects 
of waterway improvements carried on his books, most all 
of which receive an appropriation in every river and 
harbor bill, and a large number of projects have been 
surveyed but not yet appropriated for by Congress. 
These projects range from very small to very large sums, 
and there is just as much merit in proportion to cost 
in the small as in the large ones. * * * The large 
projects could be adopted and placed under continuing 
contract and paid for from year to year out of the gen- 
eral bond issue as readily as out of special issues; and 
the smaller projects, which are meritorious, could be 
earried on from the same source. This organization is 
strongly opposed to any and every waterway project un- 
less it has genuine merit and can stand the most search- 
ing examination by the constituted autHorities, but in 
making plans for a general system we do not think it 
right to overlook small projects; hence, favor the general 
bond issue. 


Slow Work in the Past. 


Let me give one concrete example of how river im- 
provement work has been carried on: In 1907 Congress 
adopted a project for six feet slack water navigation on 
the upper Mississippi between St. Paul and the mouth 
of the Missouri river—a distance of 658 miles—at an 
estimated cost of $20,006,000. An appropriation in cash 
of $500,000 was made and a like sum for each of the 
following three years—a total of $2,000,000 in four years— 
was authorized, especially providing that not more than 
$500,000 should be spent in one year. At that rate, as 
solemnly set down and provided by law, it will take forty 
years to complete this project, one of the most meri- 
torious in the Union—a splendid river flowing through as 
fertile land as we have on the continent, with a large and 
wealthy population on its shores, and many fine manu- 
facturing cities. Forty years! and-yet these people are 
taxed to build the Panama canal in ten years. Where 
is the reason or justice of such a thing? Echo answer 
“Where?’ (This case is merely used as an _ illustration, 
and there are many similar ones. If we had our author- 
ized bond issue of fifty millions a year this truly great 
and worthy project could be placed under continuing 


“contract at two to three millions a year until completed 


and others of similar merit treated in like manner. 
Attitude of the Railroads. 

Another important subject for this convention to con- 
sider is the attitude of our great railways toward a 
broad, liberal policy of waterway improvement. From 
close observation and the best obtainable information, I 
fear many of our leading railway men are unfriendly to 
this movement and, while not in active opposition, they 
are either totally indifferent or quietly antagonistic. In 
my opinion, this is a great mistake on their part, and it 
would be much wiser for them to espouse actively the 
cause of improved waterways. A slight study of the 
subject will show that nearly all of our great cities and 
large centers of manufacturing and business are on 
navigable water courses and receive the benefits of water 
competition in cheapened freight rates and increased 
facilities; and yet it is in these localities that the rail- 
roads do their most remunerative business. If our great 
river systems were improved thoroughly so that naviga- 
tion thereon was first class, freight rates would be much 
cheaper, but there would be such a large growth of 
population and business of every kind, the cream of 
which would go to the railroads, that they would profit 
very largely thereby, and as a business proposition it 
would pay them to have the waterways fully developed. 
Many of the best paying roads in the Union parallel the 
improved waters, as, for instance, those adjacent to 
Long Island sound, the Hudson river and Erie canal 
and the Great Lakes. The aphorism that competition is 
the life of trade applies to railways with as much force 
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as to commerce, and they would surely benefit by healthy 
water competition. * * * 


After touching at some length upon government owner- 
ship of railroads and its relation to the immediate sub- 


ject under consideration, Mr. 


Ransdall concluded as 
follows: 


It thus appears that the leaven of government owner- 
ship is working in many parts of this hemisphere, though 
nothing like so general as in Japan, in Europe and in 
the new,Caucasian states of Australasia and South 
Africa. As a good friend of railways, which I consider 
the most marvelous agents of civilization and progress 
on earth, I sound this note of warning and earnestly in- 
sist that the strongest weapon of defense against this 
undesirable situation is the best possible transportation 
system for the entire Union of combined, correlated, in- 
terdependent and friendly railways and waterways; and I 
urge the friends of these two great agencies to unite 
their forces and secure in the near future this end so 
much wished by every lover of the republic. 


German Impressions and Conclusions, 


Count Johann ‘Heinrich von Bernstorff, ambassador 
from Germany to the United States, addressed the con- 
gress at length, quoting facts furnished him by the 
German ministry of foreign works and limiting him- 
self largely to a description of German methods and 
ways with relation to internal waterways. He recited 
the progress of such improvements in the German states, 
specifying important works, their character, extent and 
influence upon German transportation and commerce, 
notably upon the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, the Mark 
Brandenburg, other large waterways and the lesser 
canals. He touched upon the character and effects of 
engineering work performed and enumerated the great 
harbors oft his country and their character with relation 
to transportation. With regard to harbors and cognate 
subjects lhe said, among other things: 

The twin harbor of Ruhrort-Duisburg, united under 
the control of the state, is the greatest inland harbor 
of the world; its traffic is greater even than Hamburg’s 
foreign and inland trade together. 

In 1867 18,000 vessels were occupied in the German in- 
land navigation, with a tonnage of 1,400,000:tons, and in 
1902 25,000 vessels with 5,000,000 tonnage. The average 
of the ships has greatly increased. By the improvement 
of the channels in rivers and canals the possibility was 
given to construct larger vessels. While in 1877 there 
were only: 20 vessels-of more than 500 and none of more 
than 800 tons, in 1902 there existed nearly 1,700 vessels 


——=, 


of more than 600 tons burden, the most capacicus of 
which exgeeded, 2,000 tons, having a length of 100 metres, 
a breadth of 12: metres anda depth of 3 metres. 

It is interesting to point to the fact that the number 
of the vessels for inland navigation exceed the se: <oing 
German vessels sixfold. Their net tonnage is on. ang 
one-half of that of the latter and a third of that of ajj 
seagoing British vessels registered at Lloyds in 1999, 


In 1905 the aggregate tonnage carried on the 10,000 
kilometres of the German net of waterways amuinted 
to 56,400,000 tons received and 47,000,000 tons despa*:hed, 
The cause of the difference is that more goods ave re. 
ceived over the frontiers than sent across them. The 
average carried over every kilometre was 1,500,000 tons, 
the mean distance of transport 290 kilometres. ‘our- 
fifths of the entire traffic were carried by the seven 
great streams Mosel, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, :thine 
and Danube, the total length of which is 3,000 kilo- 
metres, 

Statistics of tonnage transportation for the Gorman 
inland harbors followed, with comparisons bc ween 
waterway and railway traffic, that of the former hay- 
ing largely increased with recent years despite the in- 
erease of rail lines. Taxes and other expenses of «rtifi- 
cial or improved waterways were enumerated, with costs 
of construction and maintenance and costs of navig»tion, 
which was followed by regulations covering freight 
charges on railways and navigable streams, incideut to 
which the speaker said: ‘‘When one considers that the 
railways, in spite of the active inland navigation, have 
attained a favorable development, and that they are 
most profitable in Prussia, where inland navigation is 
best developed, it is evident that a harmonious coipera- 
tion of waterways and railways is also profitable to the 
latter.’? This was followed by a report of legislation 
in the Prussian landtag concerning improvement of 
waterways; of waterway projects in contemplation in 
that country, with prospective relief for the railways; 
of labor statistics with relation to waterways, the ad- 
dress concluding with the following: 

The above description and the statistical data show, I 
hope, that the German inland navigation has much de- 
veloped in a technical, economical and social respect. It 
is-one of the elements which have in high degree favored 
the industrial and commercial rise of Germany. 

Interest of Commercial Travelers. 

F. W. Grandell, of the Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of the United States, started out by showing the 
percentages of the production of the world’s wealth by 
the United States which, while it has only 5 percent of 
population, furnishes from 23 percent of gold to 75 per- 
cent of corn, emphasizing the necessity for increased 
transportation facilities to meet the necessities of grow- 
ing trade. What is wanted now is practicable demon- 
stration of necessity for work, and not opportunity to 
rob the treasury. 


Raising the Needed Funds. 

Senator Chamberlain, Oregon, said this is not 
academic discussion but is a practical problem. This 
improvement is absolutely essential. It is of no use to 
apply for appropriations; there has always been a de- 
ficiency in the ‘past whenever the subject came before 
Congress and the case is more so now. We must have 
a bond issue to carry the matter to a successful issue, 
just as has been done with the Panama canal project. 
The people are now educated up to the point where 
they think a bond issue is the proper thing. The speaker 
thought the President favors a bond issue now, just as 
he did a year ago and as former President Roosevelt 
did. The success of this movement will mean greater 
power for the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
believed in a ‘‘Do it now’’ policy. A successful con- 
summation of the project will mean relief from con- 
gestion of commerce due to lack of terminal facilities. 
To ‘‘do it now’’ is a ease of education and it must 
succeed. The railroads themselves, Mr. Chamberlain 
thought, are fostering a socialistic policy by their fail- 
ure to provide sufficient terminal and transportation 
facilities. It is a physical impossibility for the rail- 
roads at the preseut time to handle the freighi now 
tendered them. 


Ohio and Missouri Sentiment. 


Albert Bettinger, one of the founders of the associa 
tion, of Cincinnati, said that the matter under cunsid- 
eration was advanced by the people in Ohio thirty years 
ago, who then foresaw the conditions confrontin; the 
country today. James J. Hill admitted to Governor 
Johnson and to others the impossibility of the rai! oads 
keeping up with the requirements of steadily incre sing 
manufacturing and agricuitural progress. He sored 
Speaker Cannon for his presumed opposition t: the 
measure and said that it is for posterity and «ture 
that work will be done as well as for the present, «1d if 
by a bond issue posterity would have to meet its share 
of cost that is as it should be. 

Herbert Hadley, governor of Missouri, regrette’ that 
all members of the congress could not be present ». this 
meeting. They would soon be convinced of the ned of 
deep waterways. Missouri, he said, has the largest *. ter 
ways of any. of the states, more farreaching than «lise 
of any other state. ‘lransportation he regarded «= the 
keynote of progress. Values are affected by trans) °rta- 
tion facilities and success or failure are dependent 
upon them. Ineffectiveness of transportation, he be- 
lieved, largely due to the fact that railroads are not 
controlled by legislation. The recent action of courts 
relieving the Interstate Commerce Commission clearly 
gives it police power in individual cases and leaves  0ads 
free. Intrastate traffic suffers at present more ‘han 
interstate short haul, and the latter has to bear the 
heaviest rates and is taxed to full capacity in favor 
of long haul; hence the necessity for legislation, and by 
securing water transportation the forcing down of rates 
to an equitable basis. A bond issue should be res rted 
to. The people and the states should take care of locks, 
swamps, terminals and other «local. improvements 0 
waterways, but the federal government should han¢le 
deep waterway legislation. 
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Governor Hadley referred to the suggestion of Secre- 
tary of War Dickinson that the federal government 
shoud run boats to show what is possible to gain by. 
dee; water transportation. It has been demonstrated 
that seven feet of water can be maintained in the Mis- 
sour; river through an investment of $5,000 a mile. 
‘We have,’’? he said, ‘‘organized boat lines and have 
organized a steam waterway commission. The people 
of my state favor securing deeper waterways and are 
in favor of a bond issue to secure that result. 


5B 


Expressions From Connecticut. 


Frank B. Weeks, governor of Connecticut, prophesie® 
that 5,000-ton barges will eventually take the place of 
the small boats of the past in transportation from New 
Orleans to Kansas. He quoted the President as favor- 
ing an appropriation for the improvement of water- 
ways, but claimed that specified waterways that have 
been designated by the board of engineers should prefer- 
ably receive these appropriations. The need for im- 
provement and the facility for doing it must be speci- 
fied. He urged all to take a wroad view of the matter 
as citizens of the United States, instead of a narrow 
and local view. The bond issue, he believed, will make 
it possible for posterity to share with us the burden as 
well as the benefits to be derived from improvements 
that will result. He believed in the whole scheme of 
reclamation and conservation, especially of timber at 
headwaters. 


For Pennsylvania’s Interest. 


The Hon. John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, a delegate 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, and from 
the Ohio River Improvement Association, declared both 
sincere advocates of judicious improvement of water- 
ways. Doubts were expressed at one time of the feasi- 
bility and advisability of the projects under considera- 
tion, but now strenuous demand is here that Congress 
take immediate action. The need is urgent for the 
finishing of the improvements of the Ohio river, which 
have been under way for many years. Representative 
Dalzell called attention to the ever widening field of 
activity in his section of country, the largest manufac- 
turing center of the world, and declared that new and 
increasing facilities necessitated marked increases and 
improved production. Present or prospective railway 
equipment is not sufficient to carry our products, there- 
fore we must have more transportation and the govern- 
ment must provide it. Improvement of waterways 
should be earried out along practical lines and should be 
completed as soon as possible. 


Sentiment of Texas. 


The Hon. George Burgess, of Texas, declared himself 
not in favor of a bond issue—as yet. Since the last 
utterance of former President McKinley on the subject 
of our markets, he said, there has been a steady decrease 
in transportation facilities, endangering the importance 
of ihe markets and opportunities for getting to those 
markets. ‘‘We should try to get necessary appropria- 
tions,’? he declared. ‘‘We have not yet the fifty mil- 
lions asked for; let us influence our people to demand 
it.’ The government engineer corps he considered the 
best on earth, and it could spend fifty to sixty millions 
annially to good advantage, but its position should be 
secured by the backing of the people. Texas could 
afford the bond issue better than could some of the 
states. It has the best system of rivers in the country, 
but it does not yet favor a bond issue. 


Committee Appointments and Lumbermen’s 
Attendance. 


following appointments were made on the com- 
miti:2 on resolutions: ‘Hon. Joseph N. Teal, of Ore- 
gon: F. A. Copeland, Wisconsin; Thomas W. Smith, 
Was: ington. William B. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., 
resi; ied all official positions. 

T!c« lumbermen in attendance include Sam T. Swin- 
ford. of Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Ass.iation of Texas; W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga.; 
W. ... Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, and Clinton Crane, 
of (. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas P. Egan, 
of tie J.. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati; Fred 
W.  pham, of Upham & Agler, Chicago; Edward Hines, 
of ‘:0 Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago; C. W. 
Goo: vear, of Buffalo, N. Y., and J. T. Lacey, of Chicago 
an’ New Orleans. 

I is expected that the resolution committee will make 
& v.animous report tomorrow favoring a progressive 
poli y of improving waterways. 

T.e congress represents the largest assemblage of busi- 
ness men, it is-claimed, in the convention history of 
this country. The delegations, from all sections, are 
we! represented by lumbermen, who are taking active 
pair in the deliberations. 


Prominent Lumbermen in Attendance. 


Edward Hines, Chicago, Hines Lumber Co. 

W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga., Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
m P. Swinford, Houston, Tex., secretary Texas Lumber- 
men's Association. 

Jt i ~ mga St. Louis, Mo., president St. Louis Lumber- 
ms Clu 


‘lS. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa., Wistar, Underhill & Co. 
W. D. Gill, Baltimore, Md., W. D. Gill & Son. 
'. C. Blades, Elizabeth, N. C. 
WV. G. Underhill, Hertford, N. C. 
a C. Gillingham, Philadelphia, Pa., F. C. Gillingham & 
Linea ee Philadelphia, Pa., S. B. Vrooman Company, 
nited, 
Victor Kugler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I’. Smedley, Philadelphia, Pa., Smedley Bros. Company. 
James M. Reilly, Newark, N. J., secretary New Jersey 
Lurobermen’s Protective Association. 





FOR DEEPER WATERWAYS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 7.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen ’s Exchange held a meeting December 2. Samuel 
- Vrooman, as chairman of the delegation to the At- 





lantic Deeper Waterways convention at Norfolk, Va., 
reported the proceedings of the convention. The report 
was accepted and a resolution was passed that each 
member of the exchange be asked to join the Deeper 
Waterways association, a letter be sent to each: one 
embodying that request. 


SWITCHMEN’S STRIKE. 


Lumber Business Gets Setback at Various Points 
On Account of It— Outlook for Settlement 
Not Encouraging. 





TacoMa, WASH., Dec. 6.—With business the last few 
months running’ smoothly and profitably for the first 
time since the 1906 car shortage started three years of 
persistent ill luck, millmen were figuratively knocked 
‘* galley west’? November 30 when formal notice was 
issued by the Northern Pacific and Great Northern rail- 
roads that freight would not be received for shipment 
pending settlement of the present trouble with the 
Switchmen’s union, involving thirteen railroads. 

The notice applies to all classes of freight. It came 
so suddenly and unexpectedly that the millmen have not 
had time to consider its possible effects. From the hard 
knocks they have received the last three years they are 
expecting the worst. Tuesday at 6 p. m. 105 switch- 
men walked out in Tacoma, all freight trains were an- 
nulled by the railroads and only such stuff was being 
moved as could be handled by other officials of the road 
acting as switchmen. The freight tieup is complete on 
both transcontinental lines. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, and of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, discussing the railroad 
situation, said: 

It looks bad. We have been given notice that. the “head 
of the bay” will accept no more loaded cars for shipment. 
It came so suddenly that I have not yet had time to investi- 
gate, but it appears that the striking switchmen will be 
able to tie up the lumber business completely so far as rail 
shipments are concerned. I do not know the exact status 
of the trouble between the railroads and their men, but it 
will be a hard blow to the lumber industry if the switchmen 
succeed in tying up the railroads for any length of time. 
The country mills, dependent entirely on rail shipping, 
will suffer particularly. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railroad is 
not involved. Its switchmen have been granted 40 cents 
a day increase. The Tacoma Eastern also is handling 
business. 





LUMBER TRADE AT STANDSTILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 8.—A strike of 4,000 
switchmen of the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
extends from Minneapolis and St. Paul to the Pacific 
coast, completely crippling shipments of lumber and all 
merchandise, except foodstuffs and fuel, on the Northern 
Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, Great 
Northern and nine other roads centering in the Twin 
cities. The lumber trade is at a standstill. Not a ship- 
ment has been received or sent out for a week, the period 
covered by the strike. 

Prices on red cedar shingles have advanced from 10 to 
15 cents. The supply at the Minnesota transfer was 
low before the strike and there is no means of adding 
to it or sending out to country dealers. In the country 
stocks are badly broken and where demands are urgent 
they are being filled by substituting other grades. 

In the local market building operations were brought 
to an abrupt halt. The cement market was cleaned out 
in two days. Interior finish from outside the city has 
been held up along the lines affected. There have been 
no increases in prices announced, but there has been a 
general stringency on all grades. 

A. H. Barnard, hardwood dealer, says his business is 
crippled. He has not been able to send out even a roll 
of paper to his customers. Wholesalers are receiving 
complaints from retailers and the retailers are hearing 
from the consumers. 

In the white cedar market conditions are not so bad 
as a great deal of the orders: are for spring delivery to 
the railroads. Then, too, much of this trade is in the 
northern part of the state, where there are independent 
roads and there is no switching trouble. 

A snowstorm, with zero weather, came Sunday, adding 
to the troubles. The roads and strikers both claim to 
be getting stronger. The lumbermen have but one rule 
to go by, and that is that shipping does not show any 
improvement. 





FROM A CURTAILMENT STANDPOINT. 


Everett, WASH., Dec. 6.—The general strike declared 
by switchmen against the railroads of the Northwest is 
bound to result in widespread crippling of the forest 
products trade. Mill owners are beginning to view the 
situation from the point of curtailment. Many plants 
will continue cutting and storing stocks in the yards, 
awaiting a resumption in traffic. Smaller plants, mostly 
of the interior, will be forced to temporarily suspend, 
as they require quick returns from manufactured stock 
in order to continue running. 





THREATENS TO SPREAD. 
Gutrrort, Miss., Dec. 8.—The switchmen’s strike in 
the Northwest threatens to spread and involve southern 
roads. This would be a heavy blow to lumber interests, 


proving far worse than the car shortage which is ad- 
mitted to exist, temporarily crippling all interested in 
the movement of pine from the logs to the manufactured 
product. - 


FAMOUS CASE DECIDED. 


Supreme Court of Louisiana Reversed Former 
Ruling in Tensas Land Title Contention 
—Features of the Suit. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 29.—In the famous ease of 
the State vs. Hackley, Hume & Joyce, the Louisiana 
supreme court today awarded a decision in favor of the 
defendant, reversing its own earlier ruling in the same 
case. This suit has been pending for several years and 
its details are familiar to all who have taken an interest 
in the attacks made by Louisiana upon its own patents. 

The defendants are owners of valuable timber lands in 
Tangipahoa parish, entered years ago by others as swamp 
or overflowed lands and duly patented. The present 
owners bought individual holdings, many of which had 
changed hands repeatedly since the patents issued. Like 
other timber lands in the South their value has increased 
greatly of late years and they are now probably worth 
several hundred thousand dollars. ; 

The suit was instituted by the district attorney of 
Tangipahoa parish, during Governor Blanchard’s admin- 
istration. Although, prior to its purchase, the syndicate " 
had employed eminent New Orleans lawyers to investigate 
the titles and had bought only after these were declared 
good, an offer of compromise was made, by the terms 
of which the defendants were to pay to the state the 
difference between the price of the lands under the 
swampland classification and that under which the state 
claimed it should have been entered. 

By agreement with Governor Blanchard the sum agreed 
upon was deposited in escrow pending ratification of fhe 
compromise by the legislature. Tangipahoa’s district 
attorney refusing to defer trial at the request of the 
governor, the latter directed the attorney general to enter 
the suit and the supreme court upheld the arrangement 
whereby trial was to be postponed until the legislature 
decided either to ratify or reject the compromise pro- 
posed. On the succession of Governor Sanders, however, 
that executive opposed the compromise and it was re- 
jected by the legislature. 

Thereupon the case went to trial on an exception filed 
by defendants, who pleaded no cause of action, on the 
ground that, while the state charged fraud on the part 
of the original entrymen, it made no charge that the 
present owners were in collusion or in any way party to 
the fraud. The state contended that its allegation that 
defendants were possessors in bad faith was sufficient_to 
maintain the action. The trial judge sustained the 
exception and the state appealed. On first hearing the 
case the supreme court reversed the ruling of the lower 
tribunal, but later granted application for rehearing. 
Yesterday, through Justice Olivier, the supreme justices 
announced the following ruling, reversing their previous 
attitude: 

State of Louisiana ys. Hackley, Hume & Joyce (on re- 
hearing)—Judgment affirmed, without prejudice, however, 
Mong right of the state to renew the suit on proper allega- 

It is highly probable, with the administration policy 
toward land titles as set forth in this and in other snits 
—notably that against the Tensas Delta Land Compary— 
that another action will be instituted, under allegations 
conforming to the supreme court’s ruling. But the de- 
cision today is generally regarded as a rather serious 
setback to the state, and will be weleomed by other pur- 
chasers in good faith of swamp lands, this suit being 
regarded as a test case. 

Meanwhile there appears to be uncertainty regarding 
the status of the Tensas Delta Land Company suit, in 
which defendant company filed motion for transfer to 
the federal courts.. With the motion, presented at Ray- 
ville, was filed a bond for $1,000, which the court ac- 
cepted. Certified transcript of the record in the case 
from the state court was filed in the United States court 
at Shreveport. Attorney General Guion understands, 
however, that the Richland parish court has not yet issued 
the order of transfer, but will grant a hearing to the 
state, which wishes to oppose the defendant’s motion, 
early in December. Both sides are apparently preparing 
for a long and stubborn contest, and the issues may be 
reviewed by the United States Supreme Court eventually. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the effects of 
these several moves to upset state-issued titles by the 
report from Baton Rouge that the state land office is 
receiving many inquiries from landowners regarding the 
status of their titles. 





Another Important Decision. 


Another decision handed down by the state supreme 
court today of interest to lumbermen is as follows: 


William A.. Hyde vs. Thomas C. Barron—1. -Timber sold 
while standing on the land of the vendor continues to be an 
immovable. “Standing trees are immovable, even when 
separated in ownership.”” Act No. 188 of 1904. The sale 
of timber comes within the provisions of article 1860 of the 
civil codé, according to which relief is granted the vendor 
of an immovable if the price given is less than half the 
value. 

2. To support the action of lesion beyond moiety there is 
no need to show fraud, for the remedy given for lesion is 
founded on the implied error of the vendor or upon the 
imposition upon him. Inadequacy of price, less than one- 
half the value, is considered an imposition, although in its 
nature a fraud. ‘The insufficiency of prices is the imposi- 
tion. 

3. In fixing the value of the property the price must be 
considered as of the day of the sale. C. C., 1871. And 
the value of the property, in order to support the action of 

’ lesion, must not be left to conjecture, but must be fixed an? 
certain, and in fixing this value a high estimate will net 
recommend itself to the court. Judgment affirmed. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





ee 


Profitable Disposition of Odds and Ends — Fallacy of Overbuying — Expensive Awkwardness in the Yard — Cull Stuff for 
Cottages —Pro and Con on the Code of Ethics, 


THE WISDOM OF THE ‘‘LUMBERMAN’S’’ COR- 
RESPONDENTS. 


When I got around to read in detail the communi- 
cations published’ in this journal, of November 13, 
under the head of ‘‘Great Problems of the Retail 
Trade,’’? I found wisdom that reflects credit on the 
writers. If any dealer who does not know how to 
handle his warped, split and otherwise damaged lumber 
would read these letters it seems to me that the advice 
there given, if heeded, would settle the problem of how 
to keep his yards clean of the material that is an 
eyesore. 

8. S. Coon & Co., of Lima, Ohio, handle from fifteen 
to twenty cars a month, which is something of a 
business. In one end of their shed they have a bargain 
counter, and they say, ‘‘We have had customers go 
away smiling at their bargains.’’ Further, they say 
that where offgrade and damaged stuff is allowed to 
accumulate ‘‘it is because it.is lost sight of by the 
salesman in charge.’’ 

These are two good points, the latter involving the 
first named. In fact, they may be called twins. Sales- 
men could be named who keep the shed and yard as 
clean of undesirable stuff as a good housewife keeps 
her parlor free from flies or dust. In a yard I heard a 
customer call for three boards, 12 inches wide, 3 feet, 
5 inches long, for closet shelves, and the salesman 
pulled a 12-foot board from a pile, saying that was the 
nearest he could come to it. 

Now if this had been a yard in which there was no 
damaged material this action of the salesman would 
have been all right, in a way. But if my eyes did not 
deceive me there was damaged lumber in the yard. 
The customer shouldered the board and went his way, 
but I was willing to bet $4 he was not entirely satisfied. 
He wanted specific lengths, and it would have suited 
him or anybody else better to have had the boards 
cut to that length right there in the yard. The sales- 
man had no other customer on hand, and the thing he 
should have done would have been to cut the pieces 
from short lengths that he had in stock. In that event 
he would have disposed of that much offgrade lumber 
and pleased the customer better; for when the customer 
got home with his 12-foot board he had to get out his 
old, dull handsaw that, maybe, had not been used for 
six months, or possibly borrow a saw from a neighbor, 
and eut the board into four pieces. Or, we will say, 
had there been a little power saw in the shed, the 
salesman could have given the customer precisely what 
he wanted in less than three minutes. Or, suppose 
again, he had no damaged stuff from which to saw the 
pieces, he could have put that 12-foot board on the 
saw bench and cut it into the desired lengths, and 
while he was doing it it would have pleased the 
customers to have seen the wheels go round. 

Don’t you know, beloved, that the success of any 
business depends upon pleasing customers? Don’t we 
know that the better they are pleased the more liable 
they are to come again? It takes work to please them; 
at times we may think they are unreasonable, but 
please them we must else off they will go to a neigh- 
boring yard the next time. There are a thousand yards 
from which that customer would not have been per- 
mitted to carry a 12-foot board when he wanted three 
pieces 3 feet and 5 inches long. That salesman may 
have thought he had learned his businéss, but certainly 
he had not learned it so well that he was working for 
the best interests of his employer. As has before been 
said in this department, the finer manipulation of 
lumber has yet to make its appearance in the majority 

















“Cut the pieces from short lengths.” 

















“Unloading as though it was pig iron.” 


of the retail yards, to say nothing about handling 
damaged stock to the best advantage, and as sure as 
the sun will rise tomorrow morning dealers will be 
forced to handle odd lengths and it is high time they 
set about making this finer manipulation something of 
a study. The way some yards are run the natural 
inference would be that when their owners receive odd 
length stuff they are so set in the orthodox rut that 
they will pile it up until it crowds them out of house 
and home. 


OVERBUYING POOR POLICY. 


To avoid an accumulation of undesirable stuff J. R. 
Craven, who has charge of the yard of the Alexander 
Lumber Company, at Joy, Ill., would buy the material 
he wants and no more. He would not buy a transit 
ear because it contained an item or two that he could 
use, and other items that he did not want. This 
advice would pertain more particularly to small yards. 
There are dealers who can sell anything in the shape 
of lumber; first, by reason of their being good sales- 
men, and, second, their trade can use a variety of 
stuff. But in many small yards the sales are confined 
to certain kinds and grades. The stock that these 
dealers think they can handle is clearly defined in its 
character. 

A dealer bought a transit car, the inducement being 
that the 8,000 feet of flooring it contained was offered 
at a reduction of $2 a thousand. The balance of the 
car was made up of yellow pine siding, and this kind 
of siding the dealer never had handled. ‘‘ You can sell 
it easy enough,’’ the salesman said to him, and no 
doubt at the moment the dealer thought he could sell 
it. And so he might, had he the ability to push it, 
but that he did not have. Eighteen months after the 
car was received the siding was lying in pile, and all 
the time losing its pristine freshness. ‘‘They tell me 
it will not hold paint,’’ the dealer said to me. ‘‘Tell 
them in turn they don’t know what they are talking 
about,’’ I replied. ‘‘Why didn’t you put the siding 
on the horse barn you built last year and show them 
what it would do?’’ I asked. He did not say why 
he did not. He is one of those exceedingly careful men 


_ who never will get very far for the reason that they will 


not feel their way. No doubt the thought has come to 
him that his soul is his own, but he hardly would dare 
to say so out loud. 

A large amount of lumber is offered that is a cinch 
for the dealer who knows what he is about, but to 
hosts of dealers it isn’t much of a cinch when undesir- 
able stuff goes with it. A salesman, speaking on this 
subject, remarked: ‘‘I have two cars in transit, but 
I will not offer them to a dealer in this town. If one 
of them bought a ear he would fiddle around until it 
would put me out of breath. Then he might get 
something he could not readily sell and he would blume 
me for it.’? Naming a town he said: ‘‘When I got 
there I will sell those two cars to So-and-So in two 
minutes. He is looking for snaps, and I never have 
known him to turn one down.’’ This Mr. So-and-So 1 
know liké a book. You couldn’t stick him on lumber 
any more than you could stick him fast in an inch 
of mud. I once heard him say he could sell anything 
in the shape of a board; not owing wholly to his 
superior salesmanship,-and he did not aim to convey 
such an idea, but he has the opportunity. In the town 
in which he does business if they know what high 
grade lumker is they never cry for it. I doubt if a 
stick of No. 1 dimension is sold in that town. There 
is a large foreign element with whom a board is a 
board, and some of them pay so little heed to their 
abiding place that when there is a rise in the river 


they run for their lives. You can’t do certain tings 
in one town that can be done in another, the time 
and place being governing factors. Some of us have 
piled up riches when if we had been located elsewhere 
crusts would have been our portion. ‘‘I am obliged to 
handle my customers as though they were thin-sbelled 
eggs,’’ a dealer once observed, and it can be under. 
stood that a lumberman in that position is not in shape 
to try many experiments. 


THE HEAVY HANDED EMPLOYEES. 


You may have read the following extract from the 
letter of William Barratt, with Peter McLaren, Canada, 
and if you have, it is good enough to read again. In 
order to keep the waste stock at a minimum, he says: 
‘‘In the first place be careful of your yard staff and 
then educate it how to handle lumber. It is just as 
necessary for you to have careful and skilled men in 
your yard to handle lumber as for the provision man, 
drygoods man etc. to have careful and skilled men in 
his warehouse and storeroom. What would the provi- 
sion dealer think of the man who in opening and 
unpacking a case of bottled pickles broke half? I 
have seen men in lumber yards unloading flooring and 
dressed stock as though it was as much pig iron, the 
tongue being ripped off from end to end, and where 
that class‘of men handle it perhaps three times before 
it comes into the hands of your customers you are 
either going to have to charge an outlandish price for 
what is usable or be at a loss on the shipment.’’ 

That strikes me in a tender spot. Mr. Barratt must 
have employed some of those heavy-handed Canucks, 
and if so he may find a modicum of satisfaction in 
the thought that there are many dealers on this side 
of the line who sympathize with him. I have seen 
men handle milled lumber and millwork as though 
they were bulls in china shops intent on breaking all 
the crockery in the place. And perhaps all the advice 
that could be given would not teach them to do differ- 
ently. It may be their nature. Some men are heavy 
handed from birth. The hands of some parents are 
heavy, a statement that would be verified by their 
children. I have a recollection of a schoolmaster whose 
hand seemed to me to weigh half a ton. I was a small 
boy and when one of the large scholars one day 
became incensed and piled the master over a desk 


‘there was a grin on my face that didn’t wear off the 


rest of the aftérnoon. I said if I ever got big enough 
I would thrash that schoolmaster, but it is well that 
our evil resolutions are not long-lived. I met him in 
after life, but my hand had ceased to smart, and I 
inquired pleasantly how he was getting along and how 
many children he had. 

There are men in the yards who have a knack for 
handling lumber and others who do it by main strength 
and awkwardness. I have seen lumber so abused by 
these. men who would ,have made typical baggage 
smashers had they taken up railroad work that I 
was disgusted. One particular instance: Tied flooring 
was being unloaded in a shed, and as at the time room 
had not been made for it in a bin it was piled tem- 
porarily on the alley floor. The bundles were hauled 
from the rear end of the wagon and permitted to go 
slam-bang on the ground, kicking up the dust as they 
fell. I can’t say that any of the tongues were broken 
off, but if they were not it was not the fault of the 
man who was doing the work. Was the proprietor 
around? Yes, he was in the office not fifty feet away, 
with the door leading into the shed open, and he could 
not have failed to hear the commotion. Did he repri- 
mand the lumber smasher? Not by a word. ‘there 
are proprietors who would have been out there at the 











“Talked turkey to that employee.” 
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“Represented the annual dead loss.” 


first clatter and talked turkey to that employee in a 
way that he would not have forgotten for the next 
twenty-four hours. Lumber is a coarse product, 
theretore throw it! ; 

Mr. Barratt says: ‘‘I really do wonder sometimes 
how it is possible for some retail men to carry on 
business, when I see their lack of care in keeping 
stock. No other trade would stand the pressure.’’ 

Mr. Barratt, here is my hand across the line. I 
have said that in effect several times. Take some of 
the dealers away from their lumber yards, and with 
unchanged methods place them in charge of stocks of 
drygoods, groceries, shoes, clothing and in less than 
twelve months the sheriff would have them by the 
nape of the neck and shake their gizzards out. ‘‘ You 
have not a high opinion of all the retail lumbermen as 
merchants,’’? a western Nebraska dealer once said 
tome. ‘‘Hardly,’’ I had to answer him. 


PROCRASTINATION MEANS LOSS. 


J. B. Davis, who runs a yard for that huge lineyard 
concern, the Long-Bell Lumber Company, at Independ- 
ence, Kan., throws in several good suggestions. He 
says that to keep at a minimum broken ends, warped 
and otherwise refuse lumber the dealer should keep 
everlastingly at it. New lumber that is crooked, 
warped or otherwise defective can always be sold at 
cost or above, but if allowed to be cast aside in a 
refuse pile, and the pile added to from time to time, 
it becomes unsightly and must go for what it will 
bring. 

This manager says: ‘‘I never have deemed it good 
policy to send even a few extremely crooked or warped 
boards to a customer unless he had seen them or had 
been advised beforehand just what would be delivered. 
In practically every instance, I should say, it would 
be a better business policy to sell the objectionable 
pieces at a reduction rather than to insist or expect a 
customer to take pieces he prefers not to have.’’ 

There Mr. Davis is walking in the straight and 
narrow path. He is right. It is not good business 
policy to run in on a customer material that the dealer 
knews well enough he does not want. A little incident: 
The most of you know that there are those customers 
who, when you are loading them up, will stand and 
watch you as a hawk would watch a chicken. if 
you are not disposed to do things right they are going 
to have a hand in it. I sat on a pile in an adjoining 
bin while a dealer was loading out a farmer with No. 
2 socalled white pine flooring that was to be used as 








“The board was a pretty tough citizen.” 





sheathing. The dealer pulled out a board that had 
one of the worst knots in it ever seen. The board had 
no business in No. 2 or anywheie else except in culls. 
Jn the northern n.ill yard that board must have graded 
itself. It jumped from the cull pile to the No. 2 when 
the grader was at dinner. By a turn of the wrist the 
dealer flopped the koard over, without doubt thinking 
the other side would make a better showing, but the 
farmer’s eye caught it, and he mildly remarked that 
that board was a pretty tough citizen. ‘‘That’s so,’’ 
said the dealer, and he pulled the board off and laid it 
down by the wagon. But the damage had been done. 
I imagined that the dealer telt cheap. He had been 
caught in a trick, and if the farmer drove out of the 
yard with full confidence in the man of whom he 
bought the lumber 1 am a poor prophet. If I should 
go over to my grocer’s to Luy a peck of apples for 60 
cents, the piice these high tiu.es apples are seliing for 
in my town, and one of the appies was haif rotten 
and | should see the grocer slyly turn the decayed 
side down so I might not see it 1 would as soon my 
hard earned money should go to some other man for 
eatables. 

Square, square, square; if a man is square, to para- 
phrase a protane motto I have seen hanging in some 
offices, he can look the worid straight in the eye and 
tell it to go to blue blazes. 

Mr. Davis says the coustant watching to keep rid of 
undesi1aLle lumLer or other refuse has been so upper- 
most in his mind that now it is a pleasure to watch 
that feature of the business. It would be to the 
interest of yard proprietors if more managers would 
make this a feature of their business. It would not 
surprise me if Mr. Foreman, general manager of the 
Long-Bell yards, would say, if asked, that this manager 
of tne Independence yard is a good man for the place. 
If he is not, he writes better than he practices. I 
ought to have seen Mr. Davis when I was in Independ- 
ence; if I had he might have said some of those good 
things to me that would have helped me out in the 
copy line. 


BUILDING COTTAGES FROM WASTE. 


As others have done so, the Robert King Lumber 
Company, at Lapeer, Micn., buisds cottages from the 
unsalabie stuff in the yard. R. K. Jardine says into 
these cottages go ‘‘odds and ends of moldings, tag 
ends of tlooring, odd lots of siding, cornice iumber 
rendered unsalable by dust or sorting, damaged doors 
and discolored finishing material. Sometimes the stud- 
ding is made up of thiee or four pieces with a narrow 
strip to hold them together; perhaps we have to put 
posis and a cross timer in the cellar to support the 
Short Joists, the cornice may have awful kuots in it, 
and perhaps the doo1s may have a chunk gouged out, 
but when painted and decorated, with a nice little 
bathroom, smail lawn and a tree in front, one never 
would dream that the cottage represented the annual 
dead loss of a lumber yard.’: 

The above is part that Mr. Jardine says on the 
subject, and he says further that the company has 
built five such cottages which bring a revenue from 
an otherwise profitless source. 

First and last, considerable has been said in this 
department along. this line, and I am glad to see the 
opinions that have been expressed sustained by this 
Michigan company. A few lumbermen build a house 
every year from the waste of the yard, and not one of 
them has said to me that this waste could be disposed 
of to better advantage. The most of us—probably all 
of us—know that on nearly every house that is built 
money could be saved by the use of a poorer grade of 
lumber than is utilized. There are silk stockinged 
builders who are always calling for ‘‘the best’’ for 
their structures, and it is nobody’s business if they 
have it provided they pay for it, but surely on every 
house of this character money is literally thrown away. 
It is up to any man to cite wherein No. 2 dimension 
will not answer the purpose of No. 1 in the ordinary 
house frame, with the exception of for long stretches, 
like rafters. It is up to anyone td say why No. 2 
sheathing will not answer every purpose of No. 1. In 
many other items which go into a house it is up to him 
to say why a low grade material would not answer 
every purpose. I have seen houses torn down in which 
every board that was covered was of the finest grade 
of white pine, yet of what particular advantage was 
it? Owing to the cost such lumber these days would 
not be used for these purposes, and the actual value of 
the house would not suffer one iota in consequence. 

You probably have paid your money for tickets in 
frame depots that were built of low grade stuff. Along 
the entire line of a road these: depots were built of 
material that few would think would answer for their 
houses, yet the company knew a thing or two about 
building, and knowing this practiced economy. Neither 
was it false economy. Unless replaced by brick struc- 
tures these depots will be in use long after many of 
us-are gone; and the bonds of the road sold as readily 
as they would had the stations been built of choice 
white pine. 

Lumbermen have written that they did not agree 
with me on this subject, which is their privilege. It 
is some satisfaction to know that many dealers do 
agree with me. A dealer built a carriage barn and 
was so proud of it that it was the first thing he pointed 
out to me, and he said it was built of ‘‘the darndest 
poorest stuff that could be raked up on the premises.’’ 
The siding was an off lot that he couldn’t sell, but 
once painted it could not be told from the best. The 
shingles were the cheapest, and whether this was good 
economy or not, he felt sure that they would last as 
long as he would want to shelter carriages. ‘‘I had 





“Men would play havoc with the laws.” 


read what you had said about this building business 
and I thought I would try it,’’ he said. 

If I felt just as I do now I would not sell the dam- 
aged stuff that collected around my yard for a song. 
I would buy a building lot, hire a carpenter by the 
day so he would not be grumbling about the way he 
was getting along, build a cottage and rake in the 
rent for it. Then think what it would do for my 
financial standing. Strangers would ke told that the 
lumberman owned these houses, and the strangers would 
think that I was rolling in wealth. 


THE MASS OF IDEAS. 


As said, I was elated over the information that this 
one page contained. I have attended many a retail 
convention when the sum of the ideas set forth by 
all the speakers would not tally the practical infor- 
mation printed on this single page. And it set me 
thinking and to wondering for the bundredth time 
why matters of this kind are not discussed in our 
conventions. We big guns stand up and orate, but 
what is wanted is ideas from the men who shove the 
boards—and about the boards. At the last convention 
of the Southwestern association a dealer from Arkan- 
sas called me aside and recited the advantage his little 
pocket planing n.ill had teen to him, and afterward I 
said to the secretary of the association that he ought 
to put this dealer on the next pfogram. He said he 
would try to do so, and if he does, and the Arkansas 
man describes the uses to which. he puts his few pieces 
of machinery, and the advantages that have accrued 
to him, as he did to me it will do the thousand or 
more dealers more good than it would to listen to us 
orators until they would get tired and stream out of 
the hall. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that not all the 
members who attend the conventions do go for 
the purpose of benefiting by what may be said. If 
this was their purpose they would attend the sessions 
more regularly than they do. Some of the dealers sit 
through the whole thing like heroes, others are in and 
out, while others never see the inside of the convention 
hall, these latter evidently going for the fun there 
is in it. 

A DEALER’S OPINION OF THE CODE OF ETHICS. 

The most of us think that the code of ethics is a 




















“Think what it would do for my financial standing.” 
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good thing. Both the retail and wholesale dealers 
who formulated them.would-twist them-more to their 
liking if they could in order that their individual 
purposes might be better served, but as they look for 
no earthly perfection they accept them in a tentative 
way, hoping that further conferences will iron out 
some of the wrinkles in them. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the code of ethics, or anything else, for that 
matter, should appeal to all of us in the same way. 
It. never has, and as there is no evidence that the 
nature of man will be changed, it is safe to say it 
never will. 

This dealer is prominent in his business. Financially 
he has'been successtul, and is worth more money than 
I ever expect to call my own. He is of the kind that 
if ‘stripped of their clothes and thrown out the window 
without a cent to their names would make their way 
This dealer does not think much of the code of ethics. 
This is what he had to say on the subject: 

‘* Personally, I wouldn’t snap my finger for a volume 
of code of ethics. It looks to me that the framing of 
them was to hold in.check the dishonest dealers in 
both branches of the trade. If every man meant to do 
the square thing there wouid be no necessity for such 
a code. I can’t see as they fill any hole that the 
good business man wants filled. Every Largain when 
buying and selling is an individual matter. Put down 
every detail of a purchase in Llack and white and 
then if the man of whom the material is purchased 
does not live up to his word make him live up to it. 
The trouble is, there is nothing binding about the code. 
There is no penalty attached if its. provisions are 
violated. It’s unlike law when one must suffer if it is 
violated. Unless there is a penalty for wrong actions 
there are those who will go right on in the old way. 

‘*There are retail dealers who wi.] continue to kick 
when they are not justifiaLle in doing so. They will 
not pay their bills as promptly as they should. There 
are wholesale dealers who will run in off grades and 
take their own time when shipping, just as they have 
done before. What do these men care for the code of 
ethics? Here is another illustration: The manufac- 
turers are going to give us odd lengths, when they 
know we do not want them. Our wishes in the matter 
are not regarded in the least. They take the bit in 


‘their mouth and tell us we have got to have these 


lengths. The code was promulgated, as I understand 
it, to bring about some kind of reciprocity between the 
retail and wholesale dealers, in their dealings one 
with the other, yet you see in this matter of odd 
lengths we are not even consulted. 

‘*The code will benefit some? Yes, possibly, but as I 
said, personally, 1 don’t care for it. I aim to do the 
right thing by the wholesale dealers of whom I buy 
my material, and if 1 don’t do the right thing 1 want 
them to make me do it, and if they don’t do the right 
thing by me I shall try my test to make them do it. 
I -have had little trouble, indeed, in regard to the 
shipments I have received. At the start I have made 
it clear that I wanted the stuff specified, and I have 
had it. When there was so much talk about poor 
shingles I could not complain about any that were 
received by me. 1 said to the salesmen of whom I 
Lought that if the shingles were not up to grade I 
could tell them in advance where they would find 
them—piled out by the railroad tiack. They knew I 
would do this, and 1 knew klamed well I would do it, 
and each understanding the other there was no trouble. 
My first door neighbor down the street received a car 
of shingles that I wouldn’t take as a gift, except for 
kindling wood. For the good of my trade I wouldn’t 
attempt to sell them. He called me over, we looked 
at the shingles, and he asked me what I would do under 
the circumstances, and I told him it would not take me 
two ticks of the watch to decide what I would do. I 
would reject them and teach the shipper a needled les- 
son. But he didn’t like to kick, he said. I suppose 
none of us like to kick, but when it is for his interests 
to kick and the other fellow deserves it 1 would as 
soon kick as to eat a meal.’’ 

1 have met several dealers whose views of the code 
of ethics coincide to a large extent with those expressed 
above, while others regaid the code highly. In one 
respect, however, the dealer who is quoted is right, and 
that is in regard to the penalty. Every community is 
sprinkled with men who would play havoc’ with the 
laws did they not know thev would suffer by so doing. 











HANDLING MILLWORK AT RETAIL. 





That and Other Important Problems for Retailers’ Attention — Prizes for the Pro- 
ficient—Co-opcration Controls the Contractor—Profitable Disposition ot Yard Refuse. 





GREAT PROBLEMS. 


Three great problems agitating the retail lumber 
dealer hoid the center of the stage in this depart- 
ment this week. One has to do with’ the sale of 
sash, doors and millwork by the retail lumber dealer. 
Another concerns the relations between retailer and 
contractor. The third relates to the best utilization 
of refuse lumber. 

On the first theme the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is yet 
to receive the ideas of retailers. In order to bring 
them forth this publication offers first, second and 
third prizes of $15, $10 and $5 respectiveiy, tor the let- 
ters of greatest value on the subject of retailing sash. and 
doors and millwork. It invites letters from’ re.ailers, 
wherever situated, giving their’ experience and ‘ideas and 
the methods they: have used that have made the mill- 
work end of the business profitable. 

A letter on this subject might discuss one or all of 
the numerous phases of the handling of tiim and sash 
and doors—the warehousing of the stock, protection 
of stock from damage, disposition of odd sizes or old 
styles, selling of specialties, and similar topics, all 
of which enter into this problem. 


THE RETAILER AND THE CONTRACTOR. 

This department this week presents more of the 
letters received on the subject of the relations between 
the retail lumber dealer and the contractor. It is a 
knotty problem for many people, but they will find 
it difficult to read these practical letters from practical 
men without securing some information or idea that 
will’ be of great benefit. 


No Cut-and-Dried Rule. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 27.—'The contractor problem is one 
that is pretty hard to explain just how to handle, as it 
depends to a large extent upon circumstances and locuiity. 
What we call good contractors are those who know what 
they want and when they want it and then order it in time 
to give us a chance to make prompt delivery. Some of the 
best paying are not desirable customers for the reason that 
they’ are unreasonable in their demands, waiting until they 
are right up against it for the material and then putting 
in 2 howl if it is not forthcoming inside of a few hours. 
Others who are slow pay are more often desirable cus- 
tomers for the reason that they are not unreasonable in 
their demands. 

We have no cut-and-dried rule for getting business, as it 
all depends upon the customer. If he sizes up as a de- 
sirable, we make a concession on cartage charge or some- 
times give him permission to make a selection on his finish, 
until, we once get him started with us, when it is easy to 
keep him at a higher price than some of our competitors 
are getting, for the reason that our grades and delivery are 
the best in the city. We treat them as though their in- 
terests were the same.as ours, and we consider that they 
are. All that most ‘contractors ask for is a square deal 
and they are satisfied whem they get it, the smaller con- 


tractors usually being the ones who try to get the best of 
the dealer. 

To the contractor who is slow pay we quote a slightly 
higher price and do not allow him his discount, about 5 
percent, unless he pays his account inside of thirty days. 
As it usually amounts to about $15 or $2U he manages to 
get it on time. 

The contractor who has not much capital might prop- 
erly be classed among the slow pay, and it is always best 
to have an agreement with the party who is having the 
work done to see that all material accounts are paid before 
making settlement with the contractor. We never let our 
lien rights on such a: contractor run out, and never file a 
lien unless it. is. absolutely necessary, as we consider it 
hurts the trade. 

To sum it all up, it looks to us as though the ability to 
size a man up properly and place him in his proper class, 
and the inducement of prompt delivery and good grades, are 
about all that is necessary to get and hold any uptoJate 
contractor’s business, for a difference of a few dollars to 
a contractor does not cut much ice unless he is assured 
that the lowest bidder will take as good care of his order 
as the higher bidder. 

As a result of our efforts, we usually send out about 
1,500,000 feet a month and keep twelve double and one 
single team on the jump, and we have ten competitors. 

In going after a contractor's business, price is not con- 
sidered as great a factor as prompt delivery and guvod 
grades. Our prices are not as low as must of our com- 
petitors, but we get our share of the trade, and then some, 
and as a general rule hold it. Our strong points are our 


grades and delivery, and some way or other those two’ 


points seem to be more of an inducement to uptodate con- 
tractors than $1 to $2 a thousand on a bill of lumber. 
When we get a contractor to favor us with a trial order, 





MILLWORK AT RETAIL. 


You are invited to send the American Lumber- 
man a letter giving your ideas concerning the 
best ways to buy, store and sell sash and doors 
and millwork. For the letter, long or short, that 
gives thé most practical information to your 
brother retailers, a first prize of $15 will be paid. 

For the second best letter, judged by the same 
standard, a prize of $10 will be paid. 

For the third best similar letter the prize paid 
will be $5. 

The contest will close January 1; therefore, 
any letter bearing a December postmark will be 
gladly welcomed. 

Now would be about the best time to write. 











he. generally is treated ‘so well that he is willing and 
anxious to place the rest of his business with us, unless the 
other fellow offers him more of an inducement than $2 9 
thousand. When he comes buck, as he generally does, we 
consider him in the light of a strong ddvertisement ang 
show by our treatment of him that his trade is valuyeg 
When we are in a position to show our customers 


a 
favors, it is always the regular that gets them. oveume 
five percent of our trade is from our “regulars.” 

We, in common with three cther yards here, maintain 
central credit and coliection bureau, whcse business it is 
to give us reports on credit of contractors whose business 


we desire to have, and to look after all collections. Ai: this 
office is kept a complete record of all the property in town, 


showing owner, and every change in ownership or liens or 
mortgages filed a,ainst property is noted on this revord 
from day to day. In this way we are enabled to get away 
from a gooijly number of poor and slow acccunts. {f the 


contractor has just come to town and is not known, we 
ustally see the owner of the property on which he is gving 
to build and get him to O. K. the account. We ney file 
a lien unless it is abso.utely necessary, although we never 
allow our lien right to expire. 

As to slow ac.ounts, we have so few on our books that 
we do not give much thought to them. As a general rule 
a cash discount of 5 percent on accounts paid before the 
10th of the month following date of delivery gets the siow 
one to come through on time, and if that does not fetch 
him we have the collector call on him once or twice ané 
use his gentle arts, usually with pretty good results. 

As to how we keep their trade, I can give no reason up 
less it be that we treat them in such a way that they have 
no fault to find as regards delivery or quality of material 
furnished. Our trade averages between 1,500,0Uu0 and 
1,750,000 feet a month the year round. 

D. E. REeEss, 
City Salesman 


HANDLING REFUSE LUMBER. 


The very general response to the request for ideas 
from retail lumbermen concerning the utilization and 
Lest disposition of refuse lumber makes possible a 
continuation this week of other interesting letters on 
this sucjeet. A number selected at random are her 
produced: 

“Sell by the Piece.” 


We reverse the order and answer the second first: First 


shed all the lumber, as the snow, wind, rain and sun soon: 


make culls of the best lumber. 
promptly and preperly. 

Sources of refuse or cull lumber: First, lumber returned, 
which is never of the best; if not cared for at the time it is 
returned will be lying around to be run over and soon sent 
to cuil or kindling pile. Second (and greatest source) is 
direct from the mills, more especially black and crooked 
pieces, as the retailer seems to have no recourse in case of 
these two defects and the manufacturer gives him all his 
good nature will stand. 

Remedies: If you have a carpenter and contractor's 
trade you ought to have little if any trouble to dispose of 
this kind of material. Keep on the good side of your car- 
penters and contractors and aske them to help you. It Is 


Second, pile all lumber 
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WILL THE CONDUCTOR KINDLY ADVISE AS TO THE 
CONTENTS OF THE PACKAGE? 


yards situated as we are, that have farmer trade exclusiv®!y. 
that have a situation to face. Every one who has bad 
farmer trade knows they want each piece clear, straight 
and bright. Our first effort is to so place it on his waxoP 
that it will present a neat and attractive appearance. Once 
on the wagon it generally goes and any defective pieces may 
thus be disposed of. Have a place to keep your refuse lum- 
ber and keep it piled just as neatly as it is possible to be 
done. We sell by the piece, so many cents a foot, or ump 
it, having previously and privately figured it out;. This 
kind of material can not be sold to everyone, so we size UP 
our customers and have five or six on the string are 
always looking for bargains and call their attenéiém 6 the 
fact when we have anything of the kind on hand. ‘Weve 
established a trade of this kind among a few and. generally 
get cost or better for our stuff. In this manner we also 
establish a reputation among the many as a dealer in first 
class material. S. C. BRUNER, 
P. D. Smith Company, Plymouth, Neb. 
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SASH, DOORS AND INTERIOR TRIM. 





Business Maintains Unusual Vclume — Unsatisfactory Prices Prevent Laying in of 
Stocks — Artistic Advantages ot Vencered Intcrior Trim. 





THE SASH AND DOOR SITUATION. 


Not in over two years has the volume of business 
maintained such satisfactory proportions at this time 
of the year in the sash and door trade. October and 
November were splendid months both in quantity and 
in total of dollars and cents. Within the last few 
days, however, dealers report less new business than 
was coming in prior to that time, which is a natural 
result of the less favorable weather. At the same 
time the weather conditions up to the last four days 
have been exceptionally good for this season of the 
year, so that outdoor work has keen continued without 
interruption, and there is still a healthy amount of 
new business Leing booked. 

Considerable inquiry has lately developed for car- 
load lots and the large factories manufacturing stock 
goods as well as those catering to odd work, both large 
and small, have plenty to do filling orders that have 
accumulated during the past several months of activ- 
ity, and this will keep them busily occupied up to the 
holidays, leaving possibly much work to be carried 
over. It is generally expected that buying for stock- 
ing up purposes will begin shortly after the first of 
the year, and will be considerably heavier than usual 
because of the reported shortage prevailing in retail 
stocks, 

The Chicago situation is in the main favorable 
whether from a manufacturing or distributing point of 
view. Wholesalers are fairly well caught up with 
their back orders, but have enough ahead and coming 
in to keep them busy several weeks. Inquiries for 
earloads deliverable a month or two ahead are arriv- 
ing, but the trade is not disposed to take up this class 
of business just now, preferring to take chances on 
the market about the time of the expected delivery. 
Some earload buying is being. done in a wholesale 
way at the factories here, in Wisconsin and the Mis- 
sissippi-river district. 

While prices have shown a strengthening tendency 
recently they are not altogether in good shape, con- 
siderakle discrepancy showing on carload and more or 
less on small lots. A.number of conservative firms do 
not enter into this scramble for business, but prefer 
to wait and let those who are anxious to sell at cost 
do so, while they themselves will wait until the <e- 
mand becomes sufficiently large to admit of profitable 
prices. 

Business has been brisk all season in the Northwest 
and there continues to ke plenty of work in turning 
out interior finish and millwork of all kinds. There 
has been no let up in the rush of orders at the Twin 
Cities’ factories and the year end finds stocks low 
and a tendency to tighten prices. 

In the East the sash, door and blind factories are 
said to be narrowing their operations, as the require- 
ments of the builders have diminished. The plants 


will run along at an easy gait until the demand of 
the spring and summer can give a spirited tone to 


’ the movement. In Baltimore the factories have been 


favored Ly exceptionally warm weather, which made 
it possitle for construction work to go on, but a 
check is to ke looked for any time now. Trade is 
fairly strong, however, and prices show no indication 
of sagging. From the mills of Buffalo comes the report 
that they are doing a good business, and that if a 
mill can command the eastern trade it is fairly 
swamped with orders, so that the kest thing to do is 
to take what is mest desizakle. In the local trade 
the troukle still comes fiom all sorts of competition 
which keeps the whole trade timid and inclined to 
accept no business unless a very close price is made. 

The millwork situation in Kansas City remains 
about the same as reported last week. Factories are 
still busy on special work, but the demand for stock 
goods has fallen off as the season is getting late. 
Several large orders for veneered doors have been 
placed during the week for spring delivery. 

The factory end of the window glass situation is 
remarkakly good, with prices firming, and there is no 
noticeable sagging of prices in other branches of the 
trade. The Imperial plan has become a fact, and the 
officers of the organization have appointed a committee 
to engage offices in Pittskurg and hire such help as 
will be required by the company. It is conceded on all 
sides that the glass situation is now in strong hanis, 
and it will not be at all surprising if prices are 
advanced 10 percent in the very near future. 


VENEERED TRIM AGAIN. 


In this department last week something was said about 
veneered work for door and window casings, or any 
interior work in buildings, as practiced by the Rockford 
Manufacturing Company, of Rockford, Ohio. In a com- 
munication from that concern the company gives an ex- 
planation of the method pursued in making such 
veneered material. In manufacture, the cores and edge 
strips are worked out on a sticker. They then are fed 
through a glue spreader, which glues the joints, after 
which they are clamped in a press sidewise and there 
held until dry. They then are surfaced and the veneer 
is laid the same as in making builtup door rails, The 
next operation is to pass the work through a sticker 
which works the back and edges as desired, the same as 
any solid wood finish, and then sanded. 

As in the ease of veneered doors an important ad- 
vantage to be derived in the manufacture of veneered 
trim would be a saving in the use of valuable woods, 
while at the same time handsome-and artistic trim can 
be turned out at a price that will assure the popular 
use of cabinet finish of interiors. This will promote 


artistic taste in the finishing of houses, which has made 


great progress within recent years. Fine finish can then 
be produced that will correspond to the builtup and 
handsome doors now becoming so general, and thus a 
harmony throughout the structure will prevail. More- 
over, the growing scarcity of the finer woods, the world- 
w.ue demand for them and the higher prices that are 
bound to prevail for such material render it desirable 
that a saving should be made in the use of them when 
that possibly can be effected. Besides, builtup work is 
better than solid wood in casings as well as doors. 

The color and figure also are worthy of consideration 
In the finishing of an ordinary house in solid wood, 
cuttings from many trees, with as many different colors, 
may be used; but one or two flitches of veneer are suffi 
cient to finish an ordinary house with an even color 
Then, too, the veneer of the trim can be made to match 
the doors, It is often the case that there is such 
divergence between the colors used in the doors and 
those in the trim that the effect is unpleasant to the re- 
fired taste, to svy nothing of the artistic sense whi-b 
insists on harmony as against violent contrasts. 
Veneered finish brings such woods as mahogany, birds- 
eye maple, quartered oak ete. within the reach of all 
2s to price, which is an important matter in the promo- 
tion of that form of work, for it appeals to the «desire, 
ambition and taste of the average householder as well as 
those who are wealthy to have something up to date. 


OPA BADD IID DD Pt 


SUBSTITUTES FOR CEDAR IN PENCIL MAKING. 


The approximate failure of the supply of pencil cedar 
has led to sukstitutes in pencil making. The govern 
ment, which owns millions of acres of land on which 
Alaska cedar grows, is.suggesting the use of that wood 
in the place of red cedar. 

There are just two objections to the wood. One is 
its color and the other its odor. The people are familiar 
with the red cedar pencil which has an odor that is 
decidedly pleasant to most people, and to its eolor 
which differentiates it from all other woods that have 
so far keen tried, except, perhaps, redwood or big tree. 
The latter and also the western white cedar are too 
coarse and brittle to make satisfactory pencil wood. 

This preference due to custom may be difficult to 
overcome, but the Alaska cedar seems to answer every 
requirement in point of texture. It.is almost identical 
in that particular with the best qualities of pencil 
cedar. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know that 
these tests have been made on this point, but from its 
observation it would think there is no difference be 
tween the two woods in straightness of grain, strength, 
softness and the ease with which the wood is eut with 
a knife in sharpening. 

In point of color the publie should readily get used 
to the Alaska cedar. It is not a white wood, but, 
when freshly cut, is a sort of bright lemon yellow, 
darkening to a light orange tint when exposed to the 
weather. It presents such a contrast to the old fash- 
ioned pencil cedar that it might be objected to at first, 
but it is a beautiful wood that, in the qualities so far 
mentioned would, we think, te acceptable, but the odor 
would be objectionable to many.. It is as strongly 
scented as pencil red cedar, but the odor is somewhat 
unpleasant, seeming to have a rancid quality to it. 





England. 


glazing. 





HE_ art. of producing pictures on glass is 
extremely old. Mosaie window glass reached 
its hight as an art about the twelfth century. 
‘he windows of that time which are left to 
us are very rich in color, red and blue being 
the prevailing tints, They are mostly figure 
designs disposed in ornamental frames. The 
painting is very simple, nothing but a little 
washed shading supporting the traced lines. 
Examples of this work may be found at Bt. 
Denis near Paris and the beautiful windows 


About the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the glass painters invented a very beau- 
titul kind of glazing, especially suitable to 
the large tracery windows then coming into 
vogue. The nave aisles at York Minster and 
Merton College chapel in England may be 
cited as giving perfect specimens of this 


With the perpendicular style which came 
into vogue in the fifteenth century came @ 
corresponding change in stained glass, though, 
of course, that change was very gradual. The 
shading of the fig 
more elaborate. i 
the Puritans, both of the Reformation and 
of the Cromwellian episodes, examples of 
stained glass are common throughout Eng- 
land. The antechapel in New College, Oxford, 
the great east window of Gloucester cathe- 
dral, many windows in the choir of York 
Minster and many of the parish churches are 
splendid examples of the work of this period. 

The father of the modern art of glass 
’ staining was Bernhard Von Linge, an artist 
from the Netherlands, who resided in Eng- 
land about the year 1600 and who, about that 
time, established a school in London. The 
influence of this good man is noticeable in 
the work of present-day artists. The art of glass staining did not obtain a place in 
the United States until late in the nineteenth century. Up to within twenty-five 
years ago America imported all its windows or, at the best, was satisfied with poor 


The Church Window Beautiful. 


imitations made here. The windows in both 
cases were copies of medieyal work, seldom 
Several artists and 
many manufacturers of church fittings began 
making art glass windows and today, largely 
through their efiorts, American glass windows 
have become celebrated for their color values 


equaling the originals. 
q g g 


and color relations. 


ures and draperies was much 
In spite of the ravages of 


make stained glass.’’ 


right designs an 


this page. 


Among thd leading manufacturers who turn 
out large quantities of modern art glass win- 
dows is the Foster-Munger Company, of Chi- 
in the choir aisles in Canterbury cathedral, cago. This company entered the manufacture 
of these windows, about seventeen years ago, 
in a 3-story building. Today its factories and 
warehouses occupy an entire city block, and 
as an illustration of the progressiveness of 
this concern, it has issued recently a beautiful 
art glass catalog which 
memorial and figure subject windows in actual 
colors. This book was gotten up at a cost of 
more than $5,000, and 
Munger church windows exactly as they are— 
best in quality, most harmonious in coloring 
and the lowest in price. 
of the great business scope of this concern 
orders from every state in the Union, inelud- 
ing Europe, South America, Porto Rico, China 
and South Africa are found on its books. 

H. B. Munger, president of this concern, in 
speaking on the subject, said: ‘‘You would 
be surprised if you were to visit some of the 
cities of Europe and see the beautiful Foster- 
Munger windows almost side by side with the 
crudely colored, mosaic windows produced by 
the very men who taught Americans how to 


With a copy of the Foster-Munger art glass 
book as a guide no one can possibly make a 
mistake in buying church windows, either in the cost or the choosing of the 
coloring, and this concern requests everyone interested in 
church windows to: see this ‘book. It is sent free to pastors, church. building 
committees etc. Two of its handsome church window designs are reproduced on 
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OBITUARY 


Jacob J. Snider. 


CoLtumsBus, OHIO, Dec. 7.—Jacob J. Snider, retired lumber 
dealer of tuis city, was found unconscidus near bis home 
recently and died without regaining cons: lousness. He had 
been out with a party of friends during the evening and ieft 
a street car near his home about 11 oclock. The body was 
not found until the following morning. The immediate cause 
of his death is said to be uremic poisoning. Mr. Snider 
formerly was president of a bank in Wellston. He was no 
relation to the J. J. Snider who founded the lumber com- 
pany bearing that name. 














Thomas H. Harris. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 6.—iIhomas H. Harris, of Treze- 
vant, who died recently after a long, lingering illness, was 
oue of the must prominent business men of tuis section and 
had been a lifelong citizen of his home town. He was 58 
years old. He began business as a traveling saiesman and 
then went into the ro.er mill business. Later he entered 
the saw mill and lumber business, and at the time of his 
death was proprietor of a larse planing mill at Trezevant. 
He had been successful in business uutil his healtn faiied 
some montus ago, forcing his retirement from active life. 





Matthew Lamont. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Dec. 7.—Matinew Lamont, a lumberman 
and for forty-une yeais a .esident of this city, died Munday 
evening after an iliness of omy four hours. He was born 
in Ayreshire, Scotland, Octover, 1829, came to America in 
1834 and to Bay City in 1868. In L876 ue erected a .arge 
p.aning mill and woodwork.ng plant and continued the busi- 
Ness up to tue time of his death. Hs sons were associated 
with him in business. The turm has been making plans for 
the erection of a large bux factory and planing mill in tne 
spring. 


Arthur Hill. 


Sacrnaw, Micu., Dec. 7—Arthur Hill, a lumberman who 
had acuieved great prominence in Micnigan in his professiun 
and bad wielded an important influence in tue po.itical life 
of the commonwealth, died at his home in Saginaw yester- 
day afternoon atter a long illness. His demise removes 
from the iumber industry of Michigan one of its most con- 
spicuous figures. He began at tne bottom round of the 
lumber ladder, and by ability and energy rose to a uigh place. 
His qualiucations as a business man and his qualities as a 
citizen bad won him a recognition taat extended far beyond 
the conunes of any singie commercial ciass. : 

Arthur Hill was born in 1848 at St. Clair, Mich., being 
a nutive Micnigander of distinguisued ancestors. His farher, 
James H. Hili, had traded a tract of iand that he had in- 
herited for a lumber scow. He sailed during the summer 
and in winter logged on the Black river. in 1856, attracted 
by the possibilities of the Saginaw vailey, the fatuer moved 
to Saginaw, where he began the operation of a small saw 
mill, oung Arthur thus acyuireu an early acyuaimtance 
with lamuer mautiactuce in tue Humbie capacity of sorter, 
scaler and ta.lyman. Finishing his common school educa- 
tion, he entered tne University of Michigan and graduated 
as a civil engineer. His first serious employment was as a 
railroad surveyor in Minnesota. 

Returning to Saginaw, he engaged in looking lands and 
followed that occupation for seven years, visiting nearly 
every county in the state where tuere were vacant United 
States or state lands, estimating the timber at so much a 
torty, or for a share of the timber when purchased. ‘This 
wus a lite of personal hardship and physica: privation, maay 
of his days and nights being spent far from aay human 
habitation. It was a hard test for the young man, from 
which he emerged with credit and which demonstrated tuat 
he was not atraid of hard work. After his cruising experi- 
ence; tite firm of Hill Bros..was formed, with Wilbur H. 
Hill, ‘his brother, as the senior member. It engaged in 
tumbering and continued its activity until its timber on the 
Saginaw waters was exhausted. Operations were then trans- 
ferred to the upper peninsula of Michigan, and extended 
over Chippewa, Delta, Marquette, Mackinac and Menominee 
counties. In the meantime, upon the death of Wilbur H. 
Hiil, the firm became Artuur Hill & Co., Limited. Mr. Hill 
was interested aiso in the Cranberry Lumber Company at 
Du:uth, Minn. Arthur Hill & Co. also bought 300,000,000 
feet of timber on Georgian bay, manufacturing part of it 
into lumber at Midland, Ont., and selling the rest of it to 
Canadian interests. ‘ 

Mr. Hill was associated with the late Eldridge M. Fowler 
and Edwin C. Whitney, of Ottawa, Ont., in the organization 
of a Minnesota corporation known as the St. — Lum- 
ber Company, which operated in that state for several years, 
cutting from 30,000,000 to 40,000,v0U0 feet a year. The 
concern ‘secured control of the Mississippi river booms at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and later sold to the Weyerhaeuser 
interests in 1893 for more than $2,000,000. Meanwhile it 
had bought a tract of 600,00u,00U feet of timber 145 miles 
northwest of Ottawa, Ont., and erected a saw mill, Mr. Hill 
being president of the company and Mr. Whitney the resi- 
dent manager. 

The operations in which Mr. Hill was interested were 
constantly widening. In association with Mr. Fowler and 
others, the Madera Sugar Pine Company was formed, of 
which he became president. It erected a large saw mill on 
Sts Caiifornia holdings with a flume nearly sixty miles long 
to convey the mill cut to Madera on the Southern Pacific 
railroad. The plant had an output of between 30,000,000 
and 40,000,000 feet a year. 

In 1904 Mr. Hill bought an interest in the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., in company with the 
Blodgetts, the Danahers and other Michigan and Minnesota 
lumbermen. The concern had at that time 4,000,000,000 
feet of timber. 

Arthur Hill & Co. also owned a majority of the stock of 
the Saginaw Steel Steamship Company, which was formed 
in 1890, and built two notable ships, the Muckinac and 
Keweenaw, at the Wheeler ship yards at Bay City, Mich. 
Mr. Hill was president of the company and James Jerome 
general manager. The ships were taken to the Atlantic 
ocean to engage in commerce. The Keweenaw was lost at 
sea, and later the Mackinuw, the Leelenaw, Mattewan and 
Argyle were turned over to a new corporation known as the 
Michigan Steamship Company, together with the interests 
of the Progresso Steamship Company, which likewise was 
controlled by Mr. Hill and his associates. The ships in 
which Mr. Hill was interested have had a notable history. 
They have operated as far as Alaska to the north and 
Panama to the south, and, during the Spanish-American war, 
were used as transports by the government, carrying horses 
and military supplies to the Philippines and to China. Four 
of them were transformed into oil carriers and three en- 
gaged in the transportation of oil from Texas to New York 
and Philadelphia and one from San Francisco to Honolulu. 
Later the Michigan Steamship Company ‘sold a portion of 


its fleet to the Union Oil Company, of California, and in . 


conjunction with that company organized the United Steam- 
ship. Company to engage in the oil carrying trade.- Mr. Hill 
was made president of the United Steamship Company, which 
bought the steamers Minnetonka and Minnewaska and con- 
verted them into oil carriers. The American Shipbuilding 
Company spent $400,000 on each of these steamers. 

These facts will give some idea of Mr. Hill's tremendous 
and diverse interests. In addition should be enumerated 
his mining‘ investments in the West and stunipage holdings 
in various parts of the country. 





THE LATE AK THUR HILL. 


Mr. Hill's activities in public affairs were many. He 
was one of the liberal patrons of the beet sugar industry in 
Michigan and aided much in its development. In his own 
city of Saginaw are many conspi.uous examples of his 
philanthropy. He had been repeatedly honored with public 
omce. He served three terms as mayor of old Saginaw pre- 
vious to the consolidation of Sagiuaw City and East Saginaw. 
He was appointed a regent of tne University of Micaigan by 
the late Gov. A. T. B.iss, and was reélected to a full term 
of eight years in April, 19u5. He was a candidate for 
United States senator from Michizan to succeed the late 
Russell A. Alger, but later withdrew from that contest. 
His business activities and his interest in public affairs con- 
tinued until the illness which resulted in his death. 


ee ~~ 


John McDonell. 


CHIPPEWA FALLs, Wis., Dec. 7.—John A. McDonell, author 
of the “Lumberman's Log Scale Record,” in use ali over the 
West, recently passed away suddenly of heart failure. He 
was known far and wide as one of the most experienced 
scalers in the Northwest. 





John Kroeten, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 8.—John Kroeten, superintendent 
of the Phoenix Chair Company and connected with the com- 
pany for the last tairty-four years, recently dropped dead on 
the street at Sheboygan. Death was due to heart failure. 
Mr. Kroeten was 57 years old and was born at Neef, Ger- 
many. He came to tunis country in 1872 and settied at 
Sheboygan, where he entered the employ of .the Crocker 
a His widow, four sons and one daughter 





W. A. Roberts. 


FonD Du Lac, WIs., Dec. 7.--W. A. Roberts, a pioneer 
resident of this city, recently passed away at the age of 77 
years. During Cleveland's administration Mr. Roberts served 
at United States timber agent. 





Francis Shay Halsted. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 3U.—Kraneis Shay Halsted, for 
twenty-five years a lumber dealer, died in the Long island 
College hospital Saturday, foliowing an operation. He was 
69 years old and leaves a widow. 





Sherman A. Bradley. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 4.—Sherman A. Bradley, father of 
Jesse C. Bradley, died November 28 at the family home, 
1423 Grand avenue, death resulting from a compiication of 
diseases after an illness of several weeks. He was 7U years 
of age and for over fifty years a resident of this city. kor 
carr 2 regu he was engaged in the manufacturing and lumber 

u SS. 





Leonard Cooper. 


BELFAST, ME., Dec. 2.—The sudden death November 26 of 
Leonard Cooper, of the lumber firm of Cooper & Co., came 
as a great shock to the business community, as well as to 
his many friends in this section. Mr. Cooper was born at 
Whiteneld, Me., March 11, 1829. His early days he spent 
in farming. About ten years ago he came here and engaged 
in the lumber business. His widow and one son, Raiph 
Cooper, a member of the lumber firm, survive him. 





Captain Daniel F. Tapley. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Nov. 26.—Capt. Daniel F. Tapley, the 
only surviving member of the firm of Tapley Bros., log 
freighters and tugboat owners on the river St. John, died 
this morning, aged 78 years. He was identified with the 
lumber busine§s all his life. 





George Banks, 


George Banks, a lifelong resident of Hernando, Miss., 
merchant, planter and lumberman, died in Chicago at a late 
hour Sunday night, November 28. He had been in the 
North only two weeks when he was attacked with pneu- 
monia. The remains were shipped to his home at Hernando, 
where the funeral will be held. Mr. Banks was a member 
of the firm of Banks & Co., of Hernando, dealers in general 
merchandise and lumber. He was aiso a successful planter 
and landunolder. He was 40 years old and is survived by 
his widow and four children. 





George P. Pfasterer. 


PittspurG, Pa., Nov. 30.—George P. Pfasterer, aged 72 
years, a building contractor of Braddock for almost a quar- 
ter of a century, and formerly a lumberman, died November 
25 at his home in Braddock. He was born at Weinheim, 
Germany, August 26, 1837, and came to this country when 
17 years old. His widow and six children survive. 





Joseph Miron. 


MARQUETTE, MiIcH., Dec.’ 4.—Joseph Miron, sr., of Wet- 
more, Alger county, who died at the Marquette hospital last 
week as a result of injuries received when struck by a 
runaway team of horses, was born about 76 years ago at 
Quebec, Canada. He was one of the oldest. jobbers in what 
a Roy En Alger care bee engaged in getting out 

rs for about for ears. h 
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TIMBER LAND SALES § 





Extensive Redwood Holdings Change Hands, 

A transaction involving the transfer of the owner 
ship of 1,009,000,000 feet of rec.,ood was consummated 
when the Standish-Hickey Timber Company, of San 
Francisco, took over the entire holdings of the Con 
solidated Redwood Company of the same city. The 
timber is located in Humboldt and Mendocino coun. 
ties, the redwood being in the latter county, in whic) 
the buying company already has large holdings, muc!. 
of it lying along the Santa Fe and North-Wester: 
railroads. 

The stockholders of the Standish-Hickey Timber 
Company formerly were the owners of the Albio: 
Lumber Company, operating on the Coast in Mendo 
cino county and also in Humboldt county and in 
Oregon. It is reported that the purchaser intends ¢: 
consiruct logging roa@s, erect large mills and begir 
the manufacture of lumber. The terms of sale hav: 
not been given out. 


Whatcom County Fir and Cedar. 

The Coast Timber & Cruising Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., closed a large timber land deal during the week, 
whereby the Boicom Mills, Incorporated, of Ballard 
Station, Seattle, bought trom the Dyke Lumber Com 
pany, of Snohomish, Wash., and Frank Pendleton, ot 
Everett, Wash., a tract of about 2,000 acres of fine 
timber, located in Whatcom county, on the Northern 
Pacific railroad. This is a compact tract of some of 
the finest timber in that county, cruising 100,000,000 
feet of old growth fir and cedar—40 percent fir and 60 
percent cedar. The Boleom Mills will open up large 
logging operations at once. 


New Concern Takes Over Timber Tract. 


_ The Pysht River Lumber Company has been organ 
ized witha capitalization of $1,500,000. The ineorpo 
rators are Thomas D. Merrill, Timothy Jerome and 
Maurice MeMicken, who are stockholders in the Mer 
rill-Ring-Bliss Company. The new company will take 
over the large timber holdings of the Merrill-Ring 
Bliss Company in Clallam county, Washington. The 
holdings of the new company will comprise about 
25,000 acres of fine timber land in the Pysht rive: 
district. 
Report Denied. 


The reported sale of $1,500,000 of timber in Marion, 
Miss., to the International Harvester Company, details 
of which were given in last week’s issue, has been 
denied, no such deal having been consummated. It is 
said that the International Harvester Company di 
hold an option on the property, which was allowed to 
expire some time ago. Just how the report originated 
is something of a mystery. 


It is reported from Opelousas, La., that 800 acres of 
virgin timber land has been bought by the Thistle 
weight. Lumber Company, of Washington, La.~ Charles 
Maurin and associates, of Donaldsonville, are men- 
tioned as vendors, and the consideration is stated to be 
$8,700 cash. 


The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, of Moss Point 
and Gulfport, Miss., has bought 3,000 acres of timber 
lands, in the southern part of Harrison county, from 
L. &. Collins, at $10,000 an acre. 


The Flanner-Steger Land & Lumber Company, of 
Chicago and Blackwell, Wis., has completed a deal for 
the purchase of 8,497 acres of timber land in the town 
of Laona, Forest county, Wisconsin, from the Chieago 
& North-Western railroad, the price being $127,454.70. 
The company has a modern band mill at Blackwell with 
a capacity of 35,000 feet a day. 


A syndicate headed by C. H. Ohley, of Charlesten. 
W. Va., has vought a tract of 30,000 acres of coal ani 
timber lands in Buchanan and Dickenson counties. 
Virginia, at a reported consideration of $1,000,000. 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company has 
bought 1,642 acres of land on the Clackamas river in 
Oregon from the Portland Water Power & Electric 
Transmission Company and the River Mill Company, 
controlled by Morris Bros. The tract is near Cazadero, 
about forty miles southeast of Portland. The property 
will be utilized in connection with the main plant. 


IMPORTANT WEST VIRGINIA TRANSFEE. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dec. 8.—Probably the larges' 
timber land deal that has been consummated in this 
state for some time was that by which the Ritter Lum- 
ber Company, which has offices at Bluefield, W. Va., anc 
which has immense stumpage in this state, Kentucky, 
North Carolina and other states, has' bought 31,000 acres 
of timber land near Grundy, Va., for which the Ritter 
company will pay $2,000,000. Saw mills are to be 
placed on the tract at once and the company expécts to 
have a large force of men at work by next spring. The 
land is underlaid with valuable coal deposits. 

PO Orrrreryee—e—ev—rvw—vr Vv 


Victor Thrane arrived in Chicago yesterday from Pert- 
land, Ore., in time to share in the benefits of the first 
blizzard. He believes it surpassed an ‘‘Oregon mist’ 
in intensity. Mr. Thrane spent several months 1 
Portland and. vicinity in the interests of his firm, James 
D. Lacey. & Co. He will remain in Chicago a week or 
ten days and then go to New Orleans for the winter. 
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FROM TIMBER POINTS OF THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Slight Lull in Trade Attributed to Holiday Season—Shortage of Cars Prevalent—Exports 
Are Larger—Timber Thieves Convicted. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 7.—During December a lull 
in ‘he buying is always expected, and this year the holi- 
day month is proving no exception to the rule. How- 
ever, the volume of business shows proportionately 
smiller decline than usual. Retail stocks are thought 
to be smaller than in other years and the December 
purchases, upon that hypothesis, are necessary to keep 
retail assortments in salable shape. In the case of 
cypress, for which the December demand has been well 
sustained, it is probable that part, at least, of the 
buying is against expected price advances. 

With the output limited and steadily growing in popu- 
larity, eypress occupies a position almost unique. The 
fluctuations of price from which competitive woods have 
begun to appreciate the strength of the wood, and while 
there have been no speculative purchases on a large 
scale, the buying has been steady and the widening 
market has made price stability doubly sure. In yellow 
pine the holiday lull is more sharply marked. Prices, 
however, do not seem to have suffered. Interior demand 
is probably well up to the December average. Car 
supply in yellow pine as well as cypress territory is 
still limited. 

Receiver Fred J. Grace of the State Land Office, who 
has participated actively in the prosecution of alleged 
timber thieves in Natchitoches parish, was notified a few 
days ago that the three defendants tried had been con- 
victed. During the trial counsel for defense raised the 
point that the land from which the timber was said to 
have been taken belonged to the federal government or 
to private parties, and not the state. Proofs of state 
ownership were prepared by Mr. Grace, and the con- 
tention was overruled. Two of the defendants con- 
victed were fined $50 and sentenced to thirty days’ 
imprisonment, while the third received $350 fine and a 
six months’ sentence. Mr. Grace went from Baton 
Rouge to Natchitoches yesterday to confer with the 
district attorney regarding the civil suits, which it is 
proposed to institute against the purchasers of the 
timber alleged to be stolen. 

Georgetown, Miss., is a contender for selection as the 
site of the Pearl River Lumber Company, whose plant 
is to be removed from Pearlhaven. At a meeting of 
business men last week a committee was appointed to 
take the matter up with the officers of the company, 
which owns large timber tracts said to be easily accessi- 
ble from Georgtown. Columbia, Miss., has already 
taken steps looking to secure the location. 

A local-real estate concern reports the leasing to the 
Wilmot Machinery Company of a 4-story building at 
214 Tchoupitoulas street, extending through to South 
Peters. The lease runs to 1915 and the building will 
be remodeled. 

The Salmen Brick & Lumber Company is putting in a 
saw mill at Onvil. The company is already operating 
severil mills at Slidell, its principal manufacturing 
poin!, and one at Tickfaw, La. 

The plant of the G. H. A. Thomas Company, Spring- 
field. La., burned last July, has been rebuilt and was 
put in operation last week. The mill has a capacity of 
40,060 feet. . 

T. J. Spraggins & Co. are preparing to remove their 
on from Jeanette, Miss., to a point near Cranfield 
Station, 

Ton L. O’Donnell and D. N. Brown, vice president 
and -cretary of the Mississippi Pine Association, visited 
Jack-on, Miss., last week to arrange for the semiannual 
Meetiig of the association, to be held in Jackson, for 
the ‘-st time, December 14. Governor Noel has prom- 
ised io address the meeting. A concatenation of Hoo- 
Hoo ill be held in connection with the meeting and the 
ements are in charge of A. F. Wortman, of 

ack on, 

At orney General Stirling, of Mississippi, spent sev- 
eral .ys last week in Washington, D. C., looking after 
litig’ ion pending before the United «States Supreme 
Cour’. to which Mississippi is party. The most im- 
ports .t of these cases is the original suit against the 
mem: ers of the Mississippi-Louisiana Retail Lumber 
Deal's’ Association brought under the antitrust law. 
The :‘ate triumphed in the Mississippi supreme court 
~ me of the defendants elected to carry the matter 
ighe-. 

A ‘re in the business section of Crowley, damaged 
amon: other concerns, the Toler Lumber Company, 
Whos: $4,500 stock was destroyed. The loss was in- 
Sured to the extent of about, $2,000. P sr 


A party of Illinois Central fficials’ visited New 
Orleans last week to inspect the system’s terminals and 
the progress of construction work on the Boydras street 
terminal. A visit was paid to the strip of river front 
adjacent to the Stuyvesant docks, which the company is 
endeavoring to secure from the dock board, in order 
to establish a lumber wharf of its own. The grant has 

€n several times refused, and as there seems to be a 
question of property rights involved it may finally reach 
the courts. This same site was selected as part of the 
frontage to be set aside for the public lumber wharf, 
wy the railroad company’s protest, it was decided 
strip, 

Local business men are taking lively interest in the 
movement to reinaugurate through steamboat service 

tween St. Louis and New Orleans. They have been 


Suild that wharf-on the frontage above the disputed - 


notified that the steamer Belle of Calhoun will leave 
St. Louis for New Orleans about December 1, and the 
Keystone State, probably about January 1. Return 
cargoes for both craft are being arranged for and it 
is understood they will stick to the service so long as 
the traffic will justify. The boats belong to different 
owners and will be operated independently, it is under- 
stood, but will so arrange their schedules as not to 
interfere. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Dec. 7.—During the last week 
local mills have been busy but are continuing to operate 
four days a week. The volume expected from the 
retailer has been disappointing. This particular district 
has always found an’ acceptable market in western and 
northern Texas, Oklahoma, eastern Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri, but the retailers in these states 
are buying for present need only. Local millmen are 
confident of a general revival of retail business after 
January 1. 

Railroad and export demands are the life of the yellow 
pine market. Nine big roads are asking local mills for 
bids on various assortments of car building material and 
heavy bridge timbers. During the last week three local 
mills have been successful in landing large railroad con- 
tracts which will make it possible for them to operate 
for an extended period. Railroads of the South, which 
have had experience in the use of yellow pine for car 
building are the heaviest buyers. 

The export business of the Lake Charles mills is in- 
creasing. While it is not possible for Lake Charles to 
secure the water rates enjoyed by many of the yellow 
pine mills in this vicinity, the quality of the timber and 
nearness to the yellow pine territory have served as an 
inducement to exporters to give the mills of this city the 
preference in their offerings for dimensions and heavy 
timbers. 

Mills, in the Calcasieu district are running with a few 
exceptions, and those not in operation are closed for re- 
pairs. The Calcasieu district, of course, includes the 
largest portion of the yellow pine district of southwestern 
Louisiana and southeastern Texas, in which there are 
over seventy-five saw mills. 

Car shortage is prevalent in almost all parts of the 
southern states and the railroad officials say they are 
doing all within their power to meet the demands and 
requirements of the yellow pine operators. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
which operates seven big mills in Louisiana and Texas, 
including the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company, of 
Lake Charles, has decided upon the institution of an 
export department. Roy F. Morse, of Lake Charles, was 
selected to take charge. Mr. Morse has been an employee 
of the Long-Bell company for several years and has 
risen rapidly to where his services are an asset to the 
corporation. His last position was that of southern sales 
manager with headquarters in Houston. M. B. Nelson, 
general sales manager, with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo., arrived in Lake Charles this week for the purpose of 
selecting a successor to Mr. Morse and looking after 
other matters in connection with the sales department. 

The report that the Miller-Link Lumber Company, of 
Orange, is running night and day is incorrect. The 
planer has been running night and day in an effort to 
complete a few orders of yard stuff which had been taken 
for prompt shipment. The mill has not been running a 
double shift and the owners are doing all within their 
power to adhere to the curtailment policy which is being 
followed very closely by all of the leading yellow pine 
mills in southwestern Louisiana and southeastern Texas. 

The splendid success of the recent land reclamation 
efforts at Gueydan, has caused the Orange Land Com- 
pany, of Lake Charles, which owns nearly 1,000,000 acres 
of marshland in that parish, to withdraw the rest of its 
land in that section of the state from the public market. 
Several townships of these lands were sold recently to 
Illinois capitalists with the express provision that the 
latter should see that they were canaled aud drained 
within a given period. This, with the digging of the 
Intercostal canal, it is believed, will bring under cultiva- 
tion many thousands of acres in that section regarded as 
worthless. 

The Hammond Lumber Company’s large mill at Ham- 
mond, is operating a double shift in an effort to save 
much of the valuable timber which was blown down by 
the Gulf hurricane which visited this section Sep- 
tember 20. 

While many of the mills in the yellow pine belt are 
complaining of a shortage of orders, the Orange Saw 
Mill Company is operating full time and is having 
difficulty in filling orders as fast as they éome in. The 
log supply of the mill is getting short 4s a résult of the 
low water in the Sabine river. 

The steamer Louise left Morgan City with 10,000 cross 
ties to be used by the Frisco road and delivered at Baton 
Rouge. This cargo was brought through the new 
Plaquemine locks. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MopsiLe, ALA., Dec. 6.—There has been a falling off 
in the price of sawn timber at the Gulf ports within_ten 
days of from 28 to 25 cents, a large decrease in so 
short a period. When the market began to climb sev- 
eral months ago it was by fractions, but now when the 
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What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 
Your relative, 
Your friend, 


Yourself, 
better than the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 7 


It will give those near to you a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. It is printed in old style type on 
laid antique paper, illustrated in tint and 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. 

If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in tane to 
reach the recipient December 24 or 25, with 
a letter from this office stating it is a Christmas 
gift from you. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
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218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 


LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 
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WOODWORKING PLANTS 
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Illinois Central 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railreads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 
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We 
Purchase Outright 


bond issues on timber 
properties in amounts 


from $250,000 to 
$5,000,000. 





@ We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L. POOLE & 60. .. 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





















































Is Your Business 
100% Productive? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting 
you in instant touch with every phase ot your ee 

—Lay before you in black and white an accounting 
of every penny— 

—Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, 
excessive costs, leaks—every factor that may be at 
present a constant if insidious drag and drain on your 
resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CoO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. - CHICAGO 




















support is withdrawn to.some extent the price takes a 
flop a cent at a time. Sales of sawn timber at the Gulf 
ports are few and unimportant, with the going rates 
showing a falling off from those recently in effect, though 
they have not reached the level warranted by conditions 
in the foreign trade, and ec. i. f. values obtainable therein. 
The decrease is probably due to lack of immediate de- 
mand, there being few timber orders in process of 
arrangement for early dispatch. When several shippers 
again have vessels arriving for cargo at the same port, 
the competition for stock will probably have its usual 
effect. Production continues small, and but limited 
quantities of timber are in store at any of the ports. 

But little is expected from the European markets 
until the winter holidays and the annual stocktaking 
are well over. There is a slight inquiry with unsatisfac- 
tory price limits, and a fair movement into consumption 
from stocks in the ponds and upon the quays, but con- 
tracting in any substantial volume is postponed. Dis- 
cussion of the budget and the probability of a general 
election are absorbing attention in Great Britain, but 
steady gains in both export and import totals, as dis- 
closed by board of trade returns, are encouraging. 

Lumber exports the last week were unusually large, 
and those of timber, though mederate, excecded the 
total for any previous week this month. The largest 
item was a ‘Texas cargo for Amsterdam and Woodbury 
by Hugo Forchhemier. Several parcels of timber went 
to Rotterdam, and part cargoes to Manchester, Bristol 
and Sharpness docks. 

Increased demand for 1x4 kiln dried saps has caused 
a substantial advance in values for that size, and tem 
porarily wiped out the price difference between 4- and 
6-inch boards. A few shipments of magnitude are going 
to Italy, but otherwise the trade is dull. Six-inch boards 
do not show any improvement in value. 

Little change is noted in the South American business 
and trade. with the River Plate moves along in about 
the same fashion that has been noted for the last two 
months. Transactions maintain a fair weekly average, 
less extensive than during the earlier months of the year, 
but still of important volume, and values continue upon 
practically the same level. Prices for River Plate sched- 
ules have shown less fluctuation throughout the year than 
those in any other branch of the export trade of the Gulf, 
and their course for early months of the coming year 
will depend chiefly upon the extent of the development 
in other trades. The outlook seems hopeful. Prosperity 
in Argentine and Uruguay is always largely dependent 
upon returns from the harvest, and analysis of cable 
news bearing upon the crop situation does not disclose 
any cause for alarm. Wheat is nearing the harvest sea- 
son, with favorable weather, and probability of an ex- 
portable surplus much exceeding that of the last season. 
The prospect is a graitfying one, in view of the un- 
easiness due to prolonged drouth early in the season. 

Exports during the last week to the River Plate in- 
cluded a steamer and two sailers for Buenos Ayres and 
one sailer for Montevideo, the outward movement aggre- 
gating 5,320,000 feet in all. 

In the West Indian trade Cuban shipments during the 
last few months have been materially greater than those 
for the corresponding period of last year, and this year’s 
outward movement will equal or exceed that of 1908, al- 
though the first six months showed-a deficiency of nearly 
20 percent. The total of the outward movement from 
January 1 to last week aggregated 77,743,165 feet. The 
Porto Rican trade is also showing awakening interest 
and several transactions have been concluded recently. 
Trinidad and San Domingo are also responsible for a 
fair number of recent orders, but there is little inquiry 
recorded from Jamaica. Increasing West Indian orders 
placed by shippers are weleomed by the mills, and values 
continue steady. Two schooners cleared for Cuba during 
last week, but steamer shipments were light, the aggre- 
gate of the outward movement being about 1,250,000 
feet. Two cargoes, with about 1,000,000 feet, went to 
San Juan, Porto Rico; one cargo for the islands of 
Martiniqve and St. Lucia; another for Kingston, 
Jamaica, and a-.small load for Port Maria, Jamaica. 

Shipments to Panama have steadily declined since 
1906, this being due chiefly to the fact that early pur- 
chases went largely into buildings, of which the canal 
commission has erected about 1,500 in all; their cost, 
together with repairs upon buildings acquired from the 
French, reaching more than $9,000,000. Repairs, even 
upon the later buildings, are frequent and extensive by 
reason of the damp atmosphere and ravages of wood 
ants. Not much time is required for lumber to rot in 
the hot, steamy climate of Panama. 

The interior market may be regarded as stationary. 
The last week has shown up fairly well in orders, and 
prices though uncertain and fluctuating have not de- 
clined further. The demand for car material is well 
maintained, though somewhat under the great movement 
of recent months, while the extent of car orders booked 
by manufacturers renders it certain that next season’s 
requirements will exceed this. The yard trade is buying 
lightly, and stocks are below standard. Factory trade is 
good. 





‘ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFport, Miss., Dec. 7—No understanding has been 
arrived at between the exporters and the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad relative to a better arrangement for the 
berthing of ships. The local division of the Gulf Coast 
Lumber Exporters Association, will call a meeting for 
further consideration of the matter. This road has 
closed contracts covering the purchase of 60,000 rifled 
ties at 40 cents each at point of purchase. . Five thou- 
sand ties are to be delivered during each month of the 
coming year. 

Gold shipments continue heavy to. Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, consequent upon the receipt of heavy 








shipments from those countries. It is expected tha: the 
new year will prove the banner year for pitch pine ex 
ports to these countries and the majority of con. rns 
interested in this trade are establishing the stro: -est 
possible connections. 

Porto Rican business is increasing and little diffi. ilty 
in the matter of reclamations has been experience: by 
shippers. Prices, ¢. i. f. Porto Rico, have been f irly 
well maintained, but probably will suffer slight!. in 
view of the fact that tonnage for prompt shipmen ; is 
hard to secure, resulting in a slight advance in - «tes 
asked, 

A drop in delivered prices for timbers will, is 
thought, come to pass within thirty days. Stock on ind 
is reported fair to good in quantity. 

The Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Traction Com, «ny 
will lay rails for a line beginning near the compz:iy’s 
power plant and extending westward on Tenth s°:cet 
to Gaston’s point, where it will again connect witl the 
main line. 

BOAT AND DESTINATION—- Consignee. 

British schooner St. Olaf, I. L. Schuyler. 

Spanish bark Isla de la Palma, I. L. Schuyler. 

British schooner M. J. Taylor, 8S. E. Naylor & Co. 

British steamer Dowgate, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co 

American schooner Clara A. Phinney, H. F. Sproul. 

Italian bark Ortrude, H. Weston Lumber Co. 

Norwegian bark Nordleyset, European Lumber Co. 

Danish steamer Russ, I. L. Schuyler. 

British steamer Silver Wings, J. W. Corry & Co. 

Italian bark Spica, Thayer Export Lumber Co. 

Norwegian bark Valerie, J. W. Corry & Co. 

Norwegian bark Gracia, Standard Export Lumber Co 

Exports. 

Exports of lumber from this district for the last fort 
night were: 

Steamship Vogensen, -Hamburg, Germany, 590,000 feet, 
$13,570; W. W. Syfan, agent. 

Bark Britannia, Port Niadry, Argentina, 423,000 feet, 
$6,805 ; HI. Weston Lumber Company. 

Ship Gezina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1,461,000 feet, $23,739: 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Barkentine Thor, Kingston, Jamaica, 341,000 feet, $7,511; 
S. E. Naylor & Co. 

Bark Rona, Rosario, Argentina, 1,264,000 feet, $19,269; 
Hi. Weston Lumber Company. 

Schooner C. W. Mills, Havana, 306,000 feet, $5,276; L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Goodwood, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 2,189,000 
feet, $31,742; W. Denny & Co. 

Schooner Harrison 7. Beaucham, Havana, 237,000 feet, 
$2,604; 92 piles, $172; Holmes & Herrick. 

Steamship Horace, Antwerp, Belgium, 762,000 feet, $22.- 
147; European Lumber Company. 

Schooner Otis, Havana, 224,000 feet, $3,927; L. N? Dantz- 
ler Lumber Company. 

Schooner L. N. Dantzler, Campeche, Mexico, 106,000 feet, 
$1,643; L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Henrietta J. Powell, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 264,000 
feet, $3,729; L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Frances, Fort de France, Martinique, 270,000 
feet, $5,130; Hunter, Benn & Co. 

Steamship Simonside, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1,585,000 
feet, $47,551; 701,000 feet sawn timber, $14,024; European 
Lumber Company. 

The exports for November from the district were: Lumber. 
28,874,000 feet, $555,165; sawn timber, 516,000 feet, $10, 
865; hewn timber, 10,210 cubic feet, $2,450; 8,961 barrels 
rosin, $41,300; 1,829 piles, $18,380. 


DISPOSITION OF CUTOVER LANDS. 


A question receiving widespread attention is that 
regarding the eventual disposition of cutover pine lands. 
Various suggestions have been made and truck farming 
and sheep raising broadly hinted at. Such dispositions 
are practically precluded by the fact that either would 
necessitate a dual waste; long continued fertilization 
and the destruction of the pine stumps. Such matters 
are of little interest to the exporter and, in many in- 
stances, to the mills, but there is an industry which is 
closely allied with and, in numerous cases, subsiiliary 
to the manufacturing interests, to which this matter is 
of vital importance, to-wit: naval stores. These con- 
cerns conduct a business which is the most logica! fol- 
lower of the manufacture of pitch pine and which should 
be the first to receive legislative assistance, based \pou 
the extraction of turpentine and its byproducts ‘rom 
pine stumps. 

Although this business will, at no distant tim:, be 
established and generally recognized as one of the »eces- 
sary side industries of lumber manufacturing, ju! a8 
are those of denatured alcohol and paper pulp, it s!.ould 
be accorded the legislation which will preserve this 
great commercial product from the waste followin; the 
wake of the small truck farmer and sheep raiser with 
their processes of powder, fire and stump-puller. The 
lands are much more adaptable to farming afte: the 
operations of the naval stores concerns. 


“Nw 


SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WaRREN, ARK., Dec. 8.—It is believed that cond ‘101s 
in some respects are slightly better than last rep rted. 
Prices have made no advancement, but they hav be 
come a little firmer. There seems to be less jug: !ing 
of prices that has been characteristic of the yellow »ine 
niarket during the last year: The majority of th Te 
sponsible manufacturers are about all in line and | 'ices 
asked by one will be about the same as those aske:! by 
another concern. ‘This gives a stability to the market 
that is enjoyed by producer and consumer alike. 

While advancement in the price of lumber is 0: ° 0 
the strongest points of encouragement for ma! ifac- 
turers, another encouraging feature is the increased ales. 
The volume of orders received this week has beer Col 
siderably heavier than last, which was the best week 1? 
November. The increased volume is thought to |. due 





to the fact that farmers have disposed of their cro} 2” 
are doing repair work that has been put off a yo2t OF 
two and the retail dealers are finding their smal! <!ocs® 
insufficient to meet the demand. The consensus ses t0 


be that this business will continue some time, as ® large 


number of buildings throughout the country are (° 
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fi: shed within a month or so. Collections for the week 
hive been very good. 


V. H. Clem, of Helena, will rebuild the planing mill 
revently destroyed by fire. The estimated cost of the 
n Ww plant is $15,000. 

V. E. Rockwell, sales manager for the Arkansas 
L:.mber Company, of St. Louis, is a Warren visitor and 
w | be the guest of the Arkansas Lumber Company, of 
th.s city, about a week. 

‘. H. Clapp, jr-, general manager for the Southern 
I. mber Company, and C. J. Mansfield, secretary and 


general "gy of the Arkansas Lumber Company, re- 
turned from St. Louis Wednesday night. 

O. O. Axley, sales manager for the Southern Lumber 
Company, is on a business trip throughout the northern 
part of the state. 

Lee Pescia, commercial agent of the Wabash Railroad 
Company, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn.; L. D. 
Gruber, traveling agent for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Company, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, and O. B. Du Rand, traveling freight agent for 
the Grand Trunk Railway system, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, were Warren visitors this week. 





FROM MISSOURI’S EASTERN METROPOLIS. 





Demand Strengthening But Prices Remain Week—Small Orders in Car Stock Preferred— 
Building Shows Gain—Recelpts and Shipments Exceed November 1908. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 7.—There are several unique 
feitures in the present yellow pine situation—features 
which are without precedent in the lumber business, 
and which have no valid excuse for existence. One of 
the curious phases of the present market is that prices, 
with a few exceptions, show little or no improvement 
in spite of the fact that the selling end of the business 
is steadily strengthening. More surprising still is the 
fact that the blame for the present price weakness 
seems to attach wholly to the sellers—who ought to 
be asking and getting better prices for their lumber, in 
the face of the increasing demand. 

Then too there is a curious thing in connection with 
the ear stock market. Demand for this class of 
material has increased so rapidly within the last week 
or two that some of the shippers are scrambling to 
fin’ the stock. The prices on this commodity have 
stiffened up to some extent, but car decking and siding 
are still on the bargain counter, in small lots. As 
long as the ear companies are offering small orders 
they are finding takers at -prices below normal, but 
once let them flash an order for a million or two under 
the noses of the shippers and the lid is clapped on. 
This is a reversal of ordinary procedure, large orders 
usually having the better of small ones in the matter 
of price. So the car companies are shooting out small, 
scattered orders all over the trade. The movement in 
this class of material is very heavy and is growing all 
the time. Bridge timbers and factory beams are in 
better demand, with some improvement in price. 

Wagon and implement stock is improving nicely. 
All items are selling more freely, but the price im- 
provement has thus far practically manifested itself 
only in the higher grades. Retail trade is improving 
nicely, a better inquiry and order volume coming from 
all sections, but the tendency is still to buy only in 
suilicient quantity to tide over stocktaking time. The 
cay situation is improving, especially in the cotton dis- 
tri ts. Some sections report an almost normal amount 
of vars. Dealers here look for a healthy trade revival 
after the turn of the new year. 


Permits Fewer—Larger Amounts. 

ie report of the building commissioner for No- 
ve ber shows a total of $1,458,610 in building permits, 
a pain of $92,099 over November last year in figures. 
Peimits were issued for $1,241,004 for brick buildings, 
as against $1,199,025 for the preceding year. The 
nu: ber of permits of this class this year were only 190, 
hoy.ever, against 199 for last year. For brick additions 
12: permits were issued, at a cost of $135,914, as 
aginst 105 permits, at a cost of $85,888 for last year. 
Fo: frame houses, to cost $70,864, 274 permits were 
issi ‘d. The number during November last year was 
263 for $66,188. Sixty permits for frame additions 
we’) issued, to cost $10,838, as against forty-seven 
per-1its of the same character last year, for $15,416. 

Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

ceipts of lumber by rail last month were 14,320 
car. The rail receipts for a corresponding month last 
yes were 11,109 cars, or 3,211 cars more this year than 
las 

1 ver receipts last month were 199,000 feet, as 
age nst 133,000 feet for the same period last year, 
66, 10 feet more this year than last. 

Sipments by rail last month were 10,153 cars. Rail 
shi) ments for the same month last year were 7,707 
car-. or 2,446 ears more this year than last. 

| ver shipments last month were 21,000 feet, as 
aga ast 124,000 feet for a corresponding month last 
yer . or 103,000 more feet in 1908 than in 1909. 

Lumbermen as Waterway Boomers, 

* veral St. Louis lumbermen joined the St. Louis 
del’ vation that went to Washington last night to 
attend the deep waterway convention which opened 
tod: y. President Julius Seidel, of the Lumbermen’s 
Clul:, went as official representative of the organiza- 
tion. Several other prominent members of the trade 
accompanied him, among them being Louis Werner and 
J. lh. Massengale.. The lumbermen of St. Louis always 
have taken ancactive part in public matters, especially 
in the deep waterway project. 

J. G. Knebel, of the Guild-Knebel Lumber Company, 
reports that his sales thus far this month have been 
much better than he expected. He thinks from the 
way inquiries are coming in that there is a good time 
ahead for the lumbermen. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
Says inquiry from all sources is much improved, espe- 
cially the retail inquiry. He thinks from the tone of 
this inquiry that dealers are getting ready to stock up 
Well after the first of the year. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
reports that his sales are improving in volume and in 


price. 
future. 

A. E. Silverthorne, of the Summit Lumber Company, 
reports inquiries coming in lively and he has been 
putting out a lot of stock at satisfactory prices. 

Frank Shields, of the F. J. Shields Lumber Company, 
reports trade improving. Inquiries and orders are freer 
and prices somewhat stronger. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Lumber 
Company, says the improvement in inquiries from retail 
and other sources is most gratifying and presages 
brighter times. 

‘T. W. Budde, of the Milne Lumber Company, reports 
a freer inquiry and some improvement in actual sales 
this week. 

J. O. Pride reports that he has been very successful 
in placing good sized orders this week. He says that 
prices show some strength now. 


Mr. Graham is very optimistic regarding the 





WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION FIRM INCORPO- 
RATES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7—The Drake Lumber Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $15,000, 
succeeding the Drake-Conger Lumber Company. The 
leading spirit in the new concern is R. E. Drake, a 
widely known hardwood man, who is president of the 
concern. F. 8. Burbee is vice president and W. E. Rauch 
secretary and treasurer. 

The executive head of the Drake Lumber Company is 
a native of Judsonia, Ark., and received his education in 





R. E. DRAKE, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
President Drake Lumber Company. 


the public schools of that place. His first business con- 
nection was with and under the tutelage of his father, 
who was engaged in a general merchandising business. 
The training which he received while associated with his 
father has been of invaluable assistance to him since he 
turned to lumber handling as a business. During this 
period he was brought in contact with the lumber trade 
and acquired much of his knowledge of its requirements 
and peculiarities. 

Mr. Drake started in business in this city on a com- 
mission basis and by dint of great industry, coupled with 
a wideawake, progressive policy, built up a large and 
profitable trade. In August, 1908, F. S. Burbee joined 
forces with him and they broadened out from commission 
exclusively to commission and wholesale, handling only 
hardwoods. January 1 of this year Mr. Rauch was ad- 
mitted into the firm, making the third member of a 
hustling trio. : 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7.—One of the most agreeable 
things to report this week in connection with the local 
hardwood market is a substantial abatement of the car 
shortage. Most of the cotton crop, which was especially 
light this year, has been moved and has thrown empty 
cars into the running. Some districts report that they 
are getting all the cars that they need and others that 
the situation is greatly reueved. 

The condition in the hardwood trade is much better 
than among the yellow piners. The former have ad- 
vanced their prices commensurate with the increased de- 
mand for lumber, while the latter have not. The hard- 
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TIMBER LOANS 


WE are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 























established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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Wm. R. Compton Company, 

Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 205 LaSalle Street, 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


DEALERS IN WELL SECURED 


TIMBER BONDS 


We also own and Offer: 


Municipal Bonds, yielding 4 percent to 5 % percent. 

First Mortgage Railroad Bonds, yielding from 4 per- 
cent to 5 percent. 

First Mortgage Corporation Bonds, yielding from 
5 percent to 6 percent. 








Correspondence is solicited from Conservative Investors. 
Circulars are sent regularly on request. 
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TIMBER BONDS 


WE invite correspondence with owners 














of standing timber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well as with in- 
vestors contemplating placing their funds in 
timber issues. 

We make a specialty of high-grade tim- 


ber bonds. Our circular will be mailed 
upon request. 


Francis Bro. & Co. 
(Established 1877) 
D.R.Frascs, “214 N, Fourth St., © 2: FreschJe 
1D ST. LOUIS, MO. 5's 
























Caused through giving crédit.to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


E f eeps you posted regarding the financial standing 
0) ae cnenantl in either the manufacturing, sell- 
ing or buying of lumber products. 
We also have a well organized 
Law and Collection Department 
ice every time a customer fai's to settle 
ok: baronet. We've had over 82 years experience. 


LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT 
ey ASSOCIATION, 


Established 1876. 

i 77 Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 

116 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
CHICAGO. 
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‘Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 


quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


| 181 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. +) 








What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker or 
2 om of a Lape meng —. It's our business to 

ns compiled ‘eference, 
which tall you il figures thd exect valention Bane cory 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street. CHICAGO. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. WEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
seoeteons effecting I Cosnatets from. seaboard. he 4 
hand classes of cargo, an ve Special Departmen 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 




















wood market is firm and active, considering the fact that 
this is the last month in the year, with holidays and 
stocktaking ahead. Retail inquiry continues to come in 
freely and sales are in fair proportion to the inquiry. 
But the trade is only buying in small quantities. After 
the holidays and stocktaking period is passed it is more 
than likely, from present indications, that trade will 
regain its natural stride. The history of the year now 
growing to a close reveals a steadily rising market, 
with a total volume that is going to look well in compari- 
son with last year. 

Receipts and shipments at this market are steadily 
improving. Car stock is soaring skyward, both in vol- 
ume of business and in price tone. Wagon and imple- 
ment stock is in better demand. Two notable features 
of the present market stand out in bold relief. One is 
the increasing popularity of cypress, which is finding 
favor in many channels never before explored, and the 
other is the growing favor with which red gum is being 
viewed by the trade. In one of the foreign countries 
this wood has been declared to be a cabinet material, 
this being one of the highest honors that has yet been 
accorded to this wood. The hardwood indications for 
next year are flattering. 

J. S. Garetson, head of the Garetson, Greason Lumber 
Company, has been appointed a member of the state 
forestry commission by the governor, to take the place 
of W. W. Dings, secretary of the same company, who 
resigned to take up his residence and business headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 

W. R. Chivvis reports domestic and foreign trade in 
walnut and cherry lumber improving. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Company, says De- 
cember sales thus far have been more than satisfactory 
to him. 

R. E. Drake reports that business is very good. He 
has booked several large orders and says that the busi- 
ness is to be had by going after it, a fact that he has 
demonstrated. 

Julius Scheve, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
says that December sales are as good as can be expected. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company reports that 
trade is looking up in walnut. Both domestic and for- 
eign inquiry are getting heavy. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that all items of hardwood are in 
stronger demand, with a better price tone prevailing 
throughout. 

E. H. Luehrman, of the Charles F. Luehrman Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says that gum is steadily ad- 
vancing in strength. New channels are being opened 
up everywhere for this wood, he says. 

Jacob Mossberger reports trade with him considerably 
improved. 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, who has been spending several weeks out 
west, is expected back in a few days. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, reports hardwoods gaining in strength. All 
items, he says, are in better demand and prices are 
advancing. 

Henry Quallmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber Company, 
says that wagon stock is getting stronger. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that trade is improving all the time. All 
items are in better demand and prices are generally 
better. Gum is getting especially popular. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Clark, 710 Clara avenue, are 
rejoicing over the advent of a little son. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 8.—Kansas City was visited 
by a severe snow storm Monday, which has suspended 
building operations. Several retail dealers report that 
their November business shows an increase over the 
same month last year of nearly 25 percent. Building 
permits for the same month show a substantial increase. 

The E. C. Phares Lumber Company, Maryville, is 
erecting an office building. The Bolman Lumber Com- 
pany, of Leavenworth, Kan., will have one of the most 
conveniently arranged lumber sheds in that state. The 
molding racks will be arranged so that the stock will 
be on end. Interior trim, hardwood flooring and other 
material of this class will be stored in dust proof bins. 

Leach & Schley, this city, are having plans drawn 
for a lumber shed, to be ready by spring. 

Retail stocks are very well assorted, and buying is 
limited, as dealers are getting ready for inventory- 
taking. 

John Buchanan, of Cedar Point, was in this city 
Monday placing few orders for lumber. 

Walter Robison, general sales agent for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, is in Chicago on business. 

Harry Dierks, secretary of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Company, is south visiting the company’s mills. 

C. D. Logan, vice president of the Florien Lumber 
Company, Florien, La., was called home reeently on 
account of the serious illness of his son. 

W. S. McKinney, sales agent for the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange, left Monday for a trip to the 
company’s mills in Louisiana. 

Harry Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is in Chicago. / 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, St. Louis, was in this city several days calling 
on the trade. Mr. Blumer says business is good. 

The Burgner-Bowman Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a yard at Parkerville, Kan. . 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 
BEAUMONT, TEx., Dec. 4.—Export trade and the call 
for railroad material continue good. A good demand for 
ereosoted ties and bridge timbers exists. Ties and heavy 


lot of bridge*timbets are being treated for railroad build- 
ing in Mexico. Orders are coming from all parts of the 
country. 

Many saw mills of this section are making imprvye- 
ments, either in cutting capacity or extension of tram- 
roads, all of which indicates that even if the lumber 
situation is not what the lumbermen would like to se: it 
they are hopeful of the future. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the extension to ‘le 
box and crate factory at Orange. Shipments to Ciba 
and the Coast points from New Orleans to Mexico, ‘re 
large. 

Sam Park president of the Industrial Lumber (:»- 
pany, is at Santa Barbara, Cal., with Mrs. Park ind 
theif son and daughter, Samuel and Elizabeth. 

Albert Seale, of the Lone Star Lumber Company, -':s- 
per, left a few days ago for points in Louisiana. 

A. Milch, the Beaumont manager for Hugh Forel ci 
mer, exporter, returned recently from a trip to Galvesi in. 

Among recent visitors were: S. A. McNeely, tie de- 
partment, and R. C. Wilcox, engineering department, 
Kirby Lumber Company, Houston; Carley C. Porter, R. 
W. Wier Lumber Company, Texla; W. H. Norris, of ihe 
Norris Lumber Company, Houston; D. C. Powell, Powell 
Lumber Company, Lake Charles, La.; C. L. Teague, 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Company, Manning; F. H. Ryan, 
lumber insurance, New Orleans; D. J. Williams, 
Thickett; W. J. Bracken, Honey Island; J. L. Lyons, 
Lyons Lumber Company, Lake Charles, La., and E. 
Irvine, lumberman, Lake Charles, La. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC POINTS. 


Longshoremen’s Strike Decreases November Ship- 
ments—Buyers Holding Back for Lower Prices 
—Car Shortage Still a Novelty in Georgia. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 8.—November shipments of 
lumber from this port were 29,962,410 feet. The num- 
ber would have been greater but for the strike of the 
longshoremen, now over, which caused one or two 
charters to be canceled, and delayed several ships from 
clearing before December 1. 

Lumber conditions are favorable to the manv- 
facturer. Yard stocks are in demand in large schedules 
from the East for delivery as late as April next. This 
shows that buyers realize that the market will probably 
be stronger after the holidays. 

The mills are accepting large orders only at good 
prices, and seem to prefer small orders. Several mills 
will shut down during the holidays, and will not resume 
until after they have been thoroughly overhauled. This 
applies especially to the small mills, of which all are 
running full time. 

The volume of foreign business is small, but trade 
with Cuba is increasing, and several large schedules 
are wanted by the yards on that island for boards, 
deals and planks. 

Halsema & Woodcock, who own several mills in this 
neighborhood, are about to erect another on Trout creck, 
about fifteen miles from this city. 

Indications point to a greater car shortage after 
Christmas, when the heavy movement occurs in the 
orange and other tropical fruit-raising industries. 

The market for standard decking seems stiff. ‘The 
lowest price reported is $14; 8-inch carsills, 36-foot and 
— $15 to $15.50; 10-inch, $17 to $17.50 f. o. b. 
mills. 

C. E. Melton, of Micanopy, and W. A. McArthur, of 
Montbrook, were among recent visitors. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SavANNAH, GA., Dec. 6.—Buyers in the North and 


East apparently are waiting the Ist of January for 
lower prices. On the other hand millmen are turing 
down orders because attached prices are unsatisfactory. 

Lumbermen in this vicinity see no reason why prices 


should not stiffen and advance when the big rusi of 
orders comes after January 1. The average wholesaler 
has ample business booked to carry him over into the 
season of 1910. 

Tarver & McMillan, to avoid possibility of being 
caught short on contracts have bought a saw mill )/ant 
near Savannah. The output will be largely dimension 
material, but boards, shingles, lath ete. also wil! be 
eut for the northern and eastern markets. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA.,Dec. 8.—The first serious indicatic’ of 
the car shortage in Georgia has arisen within a »°°k: 
Several Atlanta brokers are accordingly planning ‘'!)S 


into the southern pine belt of the state to look per 
sonally into the situation. Demand from the East «0!- 
tinues and this supplemented with what will probably be 
an unusual early spring trade is expected to increase 
the car stringency. 

The general cost of building in Atlanta has cen 


considerably increased owing to the advance in the price 
of labor. Workmen who could be secured six or ‘ ight 
months ago for $1 a day get from $1.50 to $2. Skilled 
labor has gone up proportionately. Carpenters, mason 


and designers are all getting a higher wage. 

General prices on millwork, yard stock and * milay 
material are unchanged. The market is firm wit! Dut 
few concessions. Local lumbermen look for a compare 
tively quiet December. Retailers are planning for inv” 
tories and heavy buying is not expected for two weeks. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE HARDWOODS. 





Reports of Business Conditions in the Middle Southern States — New Operations Contem- 
plated or in Preparation—Personal Happenings to Lumbermen of the Central South. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 8—Members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club are nothing if not hunters. E. A. 
Norman, the president; Barry Norman, of the E. B. 
Norman Lumber Company, and Edw. L. Davis, of the 
lumber company of that name, are hunting this week 
near Glasgow, where one of Mr. Davis’ mills is located. 
k. F. Smith, of the Ohio River Sawmill Company, has 
been hunting for several days near Depoy, in the south- 
western part of the state. W. A. McLean, president of 
the Wood Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Company, which 
was formerly a member of the club, is hunting in 
Canada, and already has sent home two deer as trophies. 
Hic makes an annual pilgrimage to that part of the 
continent, and never returns empty handed. 

The Rosa Lea, which brought 800,000 feet of mahog- 
any from Belize, Honduras, for the Mengel Company, 
has docked at Pensacola. The logs will arrive in Louis- 
ville in about ten days. The company’s chartered boat, 
the Chiswick, which is on the way from Africa with 
1,000,000 feet, is expected to reach Pensacola about 
January 1. J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of the company, 
who has been in the West Indies for several weeks, will 
reach home in time for his Christmas dinner. 

‘It is getting to be a sellers’ market instead of a 
buyers’ market,’’ said E. L. Shippen, of the Louisville 
Point Lumber Company, discussing trade conditions. 
‘The cost of farm products and of everything else 
which enters into the cost of living has advanced, and 
there is no reason why lumber should not go up. Good 
logs are searce, and logs of any kind are commanding 
higher prices. Labor has advanced, and we are paying 
more to our workmen than we did a year or two years 
ago. How are you going to keep the price of lumber 
down, these things being true?’’ 

The Lexington Tobacco Hogshead Company has been 
formed at Lexington with a capital stock of $10,000 
and will manufacture and deal in lumber, staves, barrels 
and hogsheads. The company is the outgrowth of the 
Burley Tobacco Society, the organization which handles 
the pool of the tobacco crop, and its chief work will be 
supplying the society with hogsheads for its tobacco. 
Alice Lloyd, who achieved notoriety as the ‘‘Joan of 
Are’? of the tobacco growers, is one of the incorporators. 

Announcement has been made that the banquet to be 
held in celebration of the victory of the good roads 
amendment to the state constitution will take place at 
the Seelbach hotel December 15. The passage of the 
amendment was urged by the lumbermen of this state, 
and many of them will attend the meeting. 

ire in the plant of the Waller Manufacturing Com- 
pany, furniture maker, Lexington, caused a loss of 
$5,000 and made it necessary to cancel many orders. 
The fire started in the boiler room. 

Centueky lumbermen are pleased at the impressive 
showing made by this state in the report of the census 
bureau on the lumber production of 1908. Kentucky 
was shown to have led in the production of oak and 
with West Virginia, Tennessee, and Virginia to be 
furnishing two-thirds of the total output of yellow 
poplar. Kentucky is also shown to have produced a 
large share of red gum, hickory, walnut and sycamore. 

cording to the report Kentucky had 1,530 active mills 
1 1908, a gain over 1907 of seventy-nine. 

ouisville sent a large delegation to Washington, 
D. C., to attend the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gross. It will back the Ohio Valley Improvement Asso- 
cistion, which will ask for a sufficient appropriation by 
Congress to complete the work necessary for a 9-foot 
stige from Pittsburg to Cairo. Congressman Swagar 
Shorley, who represents the Louisville district, is one of 
this city’s delegates, and he will later introduce a bill 
providing for the appropriation of $1,000,000 at this 
session for further work on the Ohio river. 

I. A. MeCowen, president of the Ohio River Sawmill 
Cumpany, arrived down from Salem, Ind., today. Mr. 
\!. Cowen, whose concern recently joined the Hardwood 
Cicb, is much interested in the work of that organiza- 
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}. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, is in the East. 

returned last week from a trip through the South, 
\iere he found the indications to be that logs will be 
ccree next year. 

[. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, 

in Buffalo, N. Y. He is making a trip through the 
E — and has found the demand for all items on the list 
food, 

W. W. Jett, president of E. L. Hughes & Co., said 
that the demand for millwork is fair considering the 
eason, and that open weather has helped to maintain 
the volume of business. Prices are stronger. 

lL. G. Herndon, a yellow pine broker, says that the 
demand for his line is weak, but that after the first of 
the year it likely will be good. 

D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, said that 
business is good and that prices are stiffening under 
the influence of improved demand. 
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IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLOTTE, iN. C., Dec. 8.—Inquiries for spring orders 
mark the most prominent characteristic of the lumber 
market in the Carolinas during the last week. Activity 
along this line causes millmen to lock at the future 
optimistically. The trend of prices has been slightly 
upward. All grades are holding their own and condi- 


tions seem favorable for steady advancement. Rail- 
roads are making strong demands on the market, build- 
ing is exceptionally active and orders are coming in 
rapidly. Scarcely a day passes without seeing the 
organization of one or more lumber companies. 

The timber of the Charles M. Betts Lumber Com- 
pany, near Kenansville, Luplin county, has been bought 
by the Rowland Lumber Company, of Rowland. A 
railroad eventually will be built to Kenansville and a 
valuable area of timber opened up. The Rowland com- 
pany will double its capacity at Bowden and its output 
will be about 175,000 feet a day. The work of increas- 
ing the capacity is already in progress. This will be 
the largest saw mill and dry kiln in the state. 





FROM NORTH CAROLINA’S CAPITAL. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 6.—An enterprise for the manu- 
facture of solid bored columns with patented machinery 
is. under way at Hendersonville. Application for a 
charter will' be made at once. The company is capitalized 
at $10,000. The Solid Bored Column Company is the 
first concern in this section to be organized for work 
under patented machinery, the patents the property of 
Dr. George H. Lambert, of Asheville. The company 
purposes turning out columns of from 6 to 12 inches in 
diameter at the rate of about 250 a day. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Asheville, is 
making progress on the railroad it is building from 
Burkwell into undeveloped timber country. Part of the 
roadway has already been built and a part of the equip- 
ment is on hand-and ready for operation. After the 
railroad construction work is pushed a little further into 
the mountains the lumber company proposes to begin 
extensive lumbering operations on the vast boundaries 
which it owns in Swain county. It is estimated that 
it owns at least 200,000,000 feet stumpage, composed of 
oak, chestnut, hemlock and yellow poplar. In order to 
get this timber out the company will erect on its railroad 
a saw mill with double band equipment and resaw, with 
a capacity of 100,000 feet a day and will also install 
a planing mill, dry kiln and erect about 100 dwellings 
for employees, as well as a commissary and hotel. -. 

Another development of interest in Swain county is 
the report that the Appalachian railroad, already in 
operation from Ela to Yellow Hill, has made a survey 
to extend the line twenty miles further up the Oconolupty 
river to penetrate the large boundary of timber. which 
has recently passed into the hands of the Parsons Pulp 
Lumber Company, of West Virginia. 

The contract for a municipal building and auditorium 
at Raleigh was let last Friday to John A. Carter & 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for the sum of $96,100, ex- 
clusive of steel cells. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 8.—Business with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of this section is still active. 
There has been a gradual increase in business during 
the last three months and manufacturers and retailers 
believe the new year will start off with a rush. Sash and 
door men report that the fall trade has greatly exceeded 
that of last year, and yellow pine dealers also report 
business much better than it was last year. 

The steamer Hardwood will bring logs from points 
along the lower Ohio and Green rivers. The boat is 
owned by the Henry Maley Lumber Company and is the 
old steamer Neptune overhauled and enlarged. 

J. V. Stimson, well known hardwood manufacturer 
and dealer at Huntingburg, was called to Lafayette a 
few days ago by the serious illness of his son Fred, a 
student at Purdue university. 

The members of the H. Herrmann Workmen’s Mutual 
Benefit Association, composed of lumber and _ veneer 
workers, have arranged to give a banquet and entertain- 
ment at their next meeting. 

E. M. Mammen, of Evansville, has gone to Paducah, 
Ky., to organize a company with $50,000 capital to oper- 
ate the old plant of the Paducah Furniture Company. 
The Commercial Club, of Paducah, has been asked to 
raise half this amount, and has taken the matter under 
advisement. 

The Never-Split Seat Company’s factory building will 
be ready for occupancy in February. 

The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, of this city, 
will open a storage and distributing yard at Morton 
avenue and Division street, in charge of Elmer Luhring. 
The company will erect a large double decked shed and 
also make, other improvements. Three railroads run 
through the site—the Evansville & Terre Haute, the 
Southern and the Illinois Central—making the location 
an ideal one. The company will carry general yard 
stocks. The yards will take care of the retailers in the 
territory around Evansville who want quick shipments, 
either in local orders or carload lots. 

Samuel G. Clifford, secretary and treasurer of McFer- 
son & Foster, box manufacturers, reports trade active. 
He said: 

November showed a big improvement in trade over that of 
last year. The output was larger and we received more and 
larger orders. I believe the improvement in our trade 
was in keeping with the picking up in all lines of business. 
We have had a very prosperous year and will enter a new 
year with high hopes. here has been an inclination to 


stiffen the - ces of lumber but we are still getting timber 
at reasonable prices. 


R. 8. Viets, manager for the Indiana Egg Case Com- 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and.solicits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment 1s extended to all 

WILLIAM A TILDEN, Pres. NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 


HENEY R KENT, Cashier CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier 
COLLN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 








THE AMERICAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Capital, $3,000,000.00 
We buy and sell entire issues of 


Timber and Water Power 


BONDS 


A Thoroughly Equipped Savings Bank, 
Trust Company and Bond Department. 
Correspondence Invited. 


The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by and held 
in trust for the stockholders of the Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago. 


CORNER CLARK AND MONROE STS. 








: Money to Loan 


Secured by Bond Mortgages 
on Standing Timber 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital - - - = = = = §$ 500,000.09 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - $1,100,000.00 


Experienced in Timber Mortgages Securing 
Bond Issues. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











OWNERS 
OF 


STANDING TIMBER 


Desiring to place BONDS secured " 
by mortgage on samé, are invited 
“ri to communicate with us. 








We Parchase Outright 


CHARLES M. SMITH & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
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Our 
Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment - 


Prevents Fires 


in your manufacturing plant. 
It gives you the best kind 
of protection and 


Pays For Itself 


by cuttiug down the pre- 
mium rate on your fire 
insurance. The lowering 
in rate soon pays for the 
equipment 


Out of Savings 


Let us send you some esti- 
mate blanks and our special 
proposition. 


We carry the cost. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


Manhattan Building 
CHICAGO 









































PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 




















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. lL EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Timber Lands 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


@ Logging operations laid out and 
logging roads surveyed. 


@ Cruising done by day or con- 
tract. 


@ Estimates checked and arbi- 
trated 


@ We have some choice tracts in 
Oregon. 


Coast Timber & Cruising Co. 


F. C. Riley. H. C. Whittier. 


1101-2 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











R. J. Menz Lumber Company, 547 








LL 
wsmneues” Pacific Coast——— 
Stree LUMBER, SHINGLES, TIMBER LANDS 
- MILLAND LOGGING OPPORTUNITIES 
Highest Award 


AY.P. Exposition TIMBER LAND GOLD BONDS 








pany, of this city, reports business good. Although there 
have been slight advances, prices are still unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Viets says there is a general feeling among manu- 
facturers that there will be a great improvement in trade 
during the coming year. 

Manager Frick, of the Evansville Crate & Dimension 
Company, says trade is very satisfactory. The company 
has sufficient orders on hand to run for some time. Lum- 
ber prices are satisfactory. 

The plant of the Evansville Veneer Works is running 
at capacity to take care of orders. Charles W. Talge, 
the manager, has returned from Jackson, Tenn., where 
the company is building a large saw mill. 

William Heyns, of the Evansville Dimension Company, 
says trade is very good. He reports more activity in 
the veneering line than at any other time this year. 
The company will build several additions to the plant 
during the coming year to take care of its rapidly grow- 
ing business. 

Local furniture manufacturers have made an advance 
of 10 percent owing to the increase in price of mirror 
glass and other articles used in the manufacture of fur- 
niture. They report a good trade. Plants continue to 
run on full time. 

The Crescent Furniture Company will build a large 
office building at Franklin street and West Franklin 
street, adjoining its factory, early next year. 

Charles Gilbert, manager of the Evansville Furniture 
Exchange, will get out the semiannual mailing list to the 
trade January 1, showing the’ advantages of Evansville 
as a furniture and lumber center. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLumBus, O., Dee. 7.—The features of the lumber 
trade in central Ohio during the last week have been 
the increasing demand for stocks by manufacturing es- 
tablishments and the steady inflow of orders from the 
yard trade. While it was to be expected that December 
would be slow because of the period of inventories, the 
slowness is not as marked as usual and manufacturers 
and shippers are in good spirits. Prospects are bright 
and many are expecting advances in many varieties and 
grades early in the new yeer. 

The car shortage, which is exceptionally severe in sev- 
eral southern states, is having the effect of making 
shipments slow. Many of the southern roads are shorter 
of equipment than the northern roads. 

Since stocks in the hands of the dealers in central 
Ohio are light, jobbers expect lively ordering soon after 
the first of the year. Prospects are good for active 
building operations and architects are busy, on plans for 
structures to be erected next season. Traveling salesmen 
report a good feeling among the trade with a tendency 
to buy in larger volume. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company made a change 
in the selling department by transferring H. W. Collins 
from the Philadelphia office and R. L. Gilliam from the 
Columbus office to the Philadelphia office. Mr. Gilliam 
took up the duties of manager of sales of the eastern 
division early in December and Mr. Collins took up the 
work of manager of sales of the central division at the 
same time. Messrs. Gilliam and Collins have been with 
the Ritter company for many years in various capacities. 
This company reports steady orders from every part of 
the country and for most all grades. December has 
opened well and indications are bright for a very good 
month. The traveling representatives of the company 
report that stocks are badly broken in practically every 
section. This condition is taken as a good indication of 
increased business. W. M. Ritter returned early in the 
week from a trip through the mill regions of several 
southern states. J. W. Mayhew, of the Ritter company, 
has returned from a southern trip, which included North 
Carolina, Tennessee and other states in that region. 

Reports compiled from Ohio, West Virginia and west- 
ern Pennsylvania show that for the week ending De- 
cember 1 contracts awarded amounted to $1,441,000 as 
compared with $1,300,000 for the corresponding week in 
1908 and $1,218,000 for the corresponding week in 1907. 

A. lL. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Company, re- 
ports a good demand for yellow pine stocks for prompt 
shipment. There is also a good demand for future 
deliveries and the market is steady. The shingle market 
continues good because of the fact that the weather has 
been favorable until the last few days for building 
operations. H. D. Brasher is in New Orleans. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber 
Company, reports a steady trade in hardwoods. He 
says that mills are taking a larger stock and that the 
demand from railroads is good. The lower grades of 
chestnut ure about wiped out. Prices are stiffening up 
on all grades. 

B. J. Throop and Ralph Throop, of the Throop-Martin 
Company, of Columbus, visited Chicago recently and 
stopped with their parents at that place. 

The Eaton Lumber Company, of Eaton, O., has broken 
ground for the erection of a modern planing mill to be 
operated in connection with the yard at that place. 

E. B. Kurtz, of New York, brother of Charles L. 
Kurtz, of Columbus, who is representing the syndicate 
which purchased a tract of 54,000 acres of timber land 
in the lower part of Vancouver island, was in Columbus 
recently. 

The wholesalers of Columbus and representatives of 
cutside lumber companies making their headquarters in 
this city are preparing to entertain the members of 
the Union Association of Lumber Dealers which assem- 
bles in Columbus for the annual meeting January 18-20. 
The Great Southern theater has been rented for one 
evening and a special vaudeville entertainment will be 
given. 

C. T. Nelson, column dealer, reports a good run of 
orders despite the fact that it is getting late in the 


season for pis business. Mr. Nelson looks for 
business next year. : 

W. M. Boyer, of the MeLaughlin-Hoffman Luy jer 
Company, reports an increase of orders from manu: i¢- 
turing establishments and railroads. He says that car 
factories are in the market for larger stocks and | jat 
all lines of lumber are stiffer. C. G. McLaughlin, 
eral manager of this company, is in Chicago on busi: ss 

I, W. Kerr, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Comp: iy 
reports steady orders from dealers and unchanged pr.-es 
in all lines. Mr. Whitacre is in the South on a bus 
trip among the mills. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber \. »n- 
pany, reports lively business in every line with prosp. ts 
bright. He says that owing to the pleasant weather — he 
demand for lumber for building purposes has conti: ed 
strong. Cypress prices continue strong with stocks b:. ‘ly 
broken. This company has placed W. H. Morris in 
charge of Michigan territory with headquarters. at ie- 
troit. He succeeds J. W. Urban. Mr. Morris was «vr 
merly connected with the company. 


0d 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Dec. 8.—The charter of the ©: «ar 
lotte Box Manufacturing Company, authorized cap tal 
525,000, has been received. The company will m::u- 
facture boxes, and in its charter also secures the }piv- 
ilege of dealing in timber, lumber ete. and manufae ur- 
ing the same in any desired manner. 

The Hastings & Mitchell Company has been chartered 
and will deal in furniture, authorized capital $25,110, 
D. W. Mitchell, A. M. Hastings and J. E. Martin ar 
the incorporators. 

A complete history of forestry in South Carolina has 
been completed by the United States Forest Service, 
with William Moore, of Washington, as compiler. A 
special report on the condition of forests in South Caro- 
lina will be prepared by Mr. Moore, to be handed to 
the governor, who in turn will transmit the same to the 
state legislature, and it is anticipated that special legis- 
lation looking to the preservation of the remaining forest 
lands of the state will be undertaken. Mr. Moore de- 
plores the deforestation, especially in the western part 
of the state. This also has interfered with the water 
courses, causing frequent and dangerous overflows, and 
the formation of sandbars on the larger streams, as 
well as the removal of rich soil. Mr. Moore, in his 
report, outlines the best policy to be pursued to reforest 
the state. He believes that all timber cut will be second 
growth. The principal timber belt outside that of the 
western section is included in a stretch fifty miles wide 
along the coast. . 

Forest fires have destroyed thousands of acres of tim- 
ber in the southern section of North Carolina, in the 
territory about Wilmington. The fires have also raged 
along the Carolina Central railroad, from Lumberton to 
the coast, causing the loss of many thousand dollars’ 
worth of timber. 

The board of trade of Murphy has perfected plans 
for the organization of a chair factory, with $25,000 
capital, C. E. Wood, J. M. Vaughan and C. B. Hill 
being named a committee to solicit buyers for the stock, 
all of which was soon taken up. Power will be secured 
for the plant from the Murphy Power & Light Company. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 7.—‘‘ Conditions this De 
cember compared with December last year are exactly 
reversed,’’ was the statement of a prominent lumberman 
today. ‘‘Last December we would not buy at any price 
and this December we can not buy at any price. We 
have been approached several times during the last 
thirty days with propositions to make contracts for next 
year’s delivery at advanced prices, but it has been neces- 
sary to turn them down, as the market is advancing 
rapidly.’’ This seems to be the prevailing sentiment 
among all dealers in this section. 

A visit was made this week to the big factory of the 
Graham-Bumgarner Company, of this city, whose spe- 
cialty is lumbermen’s high grade shoes. The rush has 
been so great that it has been found necessary to ask 
the agents not to take orders until the factory is caight 
up with orders on hand. This company’s produc: is 
used in many states and its business is increasin; at 
such a rate that it is looking for aaditional fac ory 
sites. As soon as facilities can be arranged it will 
begin a general selling campaign among the lumber nen 
of the entire country. Last week it closed a cont:act 
with the Fairmont Coal Company, this state, for s! es 
for its entire string of stores. It is stated that this was 
one of the largest shoe contracts ever closed by a si-gle 
concern in this section. 

The towboat Carrie V., which started down the | hio 
river last week with over 100 lockages of logs, and "an 
against a coffer dam, proceeded but a few miles be ore 
it met with a more serious mishap. It struck a sna. iD 
the river, knocking a hiige hole in its hull and + nk 
within a short while, entailing a loss of over $10,100. 
The lockages of timber were broken and thrown to the 
four winds and it took several days to get them in s):pe 
again. 

The report of Capt. Frederick W. Alstaetter, in 
charge of the government engineers for this {lisi: ict, 
for the year 1909, shows that all records have ‘en 
broken for river improvement work. The river 1nd 
harbor act of March 2, 1907, made a provision f' 4 
navigable depth of 9 feet at dams Nos. 8, 11, 13, 18 »nd 
26, and for increased cost as follows: Dam N°. 8; 
$1,211,845; dam No. 11, $1,158,343; dam No. 13, $1.56, 
778; dam No. 18, $933,000, and dam No. 26, $1,200.:)00. 
An increased depth at dam No. 19 has not been av! !i0r- 
ized and the estimate of costs remains at $95'),\)00. 
When the dams are completed they will provide a n2\'g4 
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ble depth of 9 feet at intervals between Pittsburg, Pa., 
an’ Gallipolis, Ohio. Conditions for construction work 
we:e unusually favorable for the first half of the year, 
alt ough there were times when the moving of the float- 
ing plant was interfered with, due to extreme low water. 
The eanalization of this section of the river is not far 
encaugh advanced to benefit navigation and therefore has 
no effect on freight rates. The report goes into detail 
on the work accomplished on the Little Kanawha river 
an shows that the amount of-work completed last year 
has been more than at any other period. Practically all 
the locks and dams have been rebuilt, and in many cases 
the dams raised to give a deeper channel. The com- 
mece for the year is shown as 1,035,401 tons, with a 
valiation of $4,243,619. Of this there were $965,000 
of coal and 38,271 tons of timber products, valued at 
$820,250 and $165,260. 

Railroads in this section claim the danger of a car 
shortage is over, and that they are prepared to move all 
shipments promptly. 

\mong the lumbermen of this city in attendance at 
the National Rivers & Harbors Congress at Washing- 
tor, D. C., are: B.S. Pope, M. R. Lowther, Commo- 
dore Dotson and former Gov. A. B. White. 

George P. Morgan, with the Mercereau Lumber Com- 
pauy, this city, is home from a trip to Cincinnati and 
other Ohio points. 

W. E. Curry, with the Parkersburg Chair Company, 
left last night for a ten days’ trip to Chicago. 

John Romine, cf the J. W. Romine Lumber Com- 
pauy, is home from the southern part of the state. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 7.—The year is closing with 
a continuation of activity and satisfactory conditions on 
the local lumber market. November was an excellent 
month throughout this section. Conditions during the 
last week have been satisfactory, with the wholesale 
trade particularly. The retail business is dragging a 
little as the result of somewhat decreased building 
activity. 

Prevailing prices continue as strong. The better 
grades of plain and quartered oak are scarce and, with 
wide poplar, are selling well. The lower grades of these 
woods are quiet. 

\lillwork factories are busy, using much cypress, which 
is growing in popularity as it becomes better known. 
Dealers are taking full advantage of the good weather 
and are replenishing depleted stocks. Hardwood flooring 
manufacturers are exceedingly busy, some being con- 
siderably behind with their orders. 

The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, ore of 
the largest concerns of its kind in the South, is making 
extensive additions and improvements to its plant in 
West Nashville. These include a building 50x90 feet in 
which additional machinery will be installed, a blower 
pipe system which, when completed, will, it is said, be 
the largest blower in America, a big dry kiln, and 
boilers. These improvements will about double capacity. 
The daily output will be 75,000 feet of flooring. 

Officials of the Conasauge Lumber Company, all of 
whom are Nashville men, deny the recent report of the 
sale of the land, mills and railroad of the company in 
Polk county. They say, on the contrary, they are pre- 
paring to add to their holdings adjacent timber lands of 
cousiderable extent and expect to soon materially in- 
crease their output. 

ouis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
tuvers’ Association, was a Nashville visitor during the 
lavi, week. 

Gardiner I. Jones, of the Jones Hardwood Company, 
Bc :ton, Mass., was in this city acquainting himself with 
ex sting conditions. 

‘ashville building permits for November totaled 
$5,510 against $58,734 for the same month of 1908. 

uke Lea, of the Nashville bar, has been in Washing- 
to., D. C., in connection with the settlement of certain 
cl:'ms growing out of the old yellow pine lumber cases 
in which the railroads are making the pro rata refunds 
or ered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

tepresentatives of several of the largest stave and 
luiber companies in the United States were local visi- 
tors last week. They came to look over the market with 
a .iew of buying staves. Among those here were H. B. 
C: ter, Hiram Blow Company, of Louisville, Ky.; C. H. 
\.shburn, Washington Lumber Company, Chicago; O. 
M Elrod, P. Berlack Company, Cleveland, Ohio; A. R. 
T:knor, J. D. Hollinshed Company, Chiéago, and W. B. 
N. wsom, Newsom Lumber Company, Chicago. 
“he Strasburg Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, 
h., is negotiating for a site in the eastern section of 
th's eity upon which to erect a large flooring plant. The 
investment will, it is said, represent about $150,000. 


~ 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristoL, TENN., Dec. 8.—Trade is holding its own with 
istol lumbermen, who are confident that 1910 will be a 
od year for the lumber business. 
"he Peter-McCain Lumber Company this week closed 
a deal with the Morton-Lewis-Willey Lumber Company 
for the purchase of the latter’s planing mill, mill site, 
yards ete., on Georgia avenue and the Southern railway. 
The deal is an important one and means that Bristol will 
not altogether lose the important industry, as the opera- 
tion of the big planing mill will be continued. The mem- 
bers of the Morton-Lewis-Willey company, including Rob- 
ert Willey, R. F. Willey, C. Morton and E. P. Lewis, will 
return to their home at Grand Rapids, Mich., after spend- 
ing fifteen years in the lumber business in Bristol, during 
which time they are reputed to have cleaned up more 
than a million dollars. 

P. W. Bevins, a prominent manufacturer, of Hiltons, 
Va., was a visitor in Bristol this week. Mr. Bevins has 
several mills and large yards in Seott county, Virginia. 


7 so 


H. M.. Hoskins, of the H.. M. Hoskins Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been seriously ill of typhoid fever, is in 
a serious condition, having suffered a relapse. 

**T believe that 1910 will be a great business year in 
every respect, for the South and the whole country,’’ 
said John W. Gates, the oil, lumber-and steel magnate, 
while inthis city. 

F, W. Hughes, of Price & Heald, of Baltimore, Md., 
reports a good volume of business with conditions en- 
couraging. 

W. M. Ritter, of the W..M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who is heavily interested in coal, min- 
eral and railroad properties in this section, is in the 
mountains near Bristol with Isaac T. Mann, a West Vir- 
ginia capitalist, and others on a hunting and fishing ex- 
pedition. Mr. Ritter is interested in the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio railroad and the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 
besides having extensive lumber operations and timber 
holdings in this section. 

J. H. O’Neil, of the O’Neil Manufacturing Company, 
a well known concern of Rome, Ga., was a recent visitor. 

Paul W. Fleck has returned to Philadelphia after 
spending several days among the Bristol lumbermen. He 
was formerly in the lumber business in this city. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 7.—Receipts of lumber for 
November were 6,769 cars, as compared with 5,478 cars 
for the same month last year, an increase of 1,291 car- 
loads. Shipments were 5,552 cars, while those of the 
same month last year were 4,021 cars, showing an in- 
crease of 1,531 cars. 

Nicola, Stone & Meyers are introducing Philippine 
mahogany into this market. Several samples have been 
placed with furniture manufacturers, who are trying the 
effects of various mahogany finishes as compared with 
Mexiean, Cuban, African and Honduras mahogany. The 
wood shows ready adaptability to high finishes, and 
shows a very attractive figure. The color is somewhat 
darker than Cuban mahogany, a rich, dark stripe, which 
is very attractive. Experiments are being conducted 
by furniture manufacturers testing its working qual- 
ities—its liability to warp or crack when subjected to 
working strains and conditions. 

B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company, of 
Bristol, Tenn., was a recent. caller. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, is 
back at his desk in the Union Trust building, after a 
business trip to New York. He says business is keep- 
ing up remarkably well for this time of the year, and 
that the outlook is very bright. 

W. A. Bennett, T. J. Moffett, B. F. Dulweber and 
Clinton Crane, representative lumbermen of the Queen 
City, left Tuesday for Washington, D. C., to attend the 
National Rivers & Harbors Congress. They will work 
for a 9-foot stage in the Ohio river. 

Fred Conn, of the Bayou Land & Lumber Company, 
in the Mitchell building, is displaying in his office a 
plank of quarter sawed white oak 12 feet long and 23 
inches wide. There is not a defect in the plank, and it 
has the small, wavy stripe which is much in demand by 
manufacturers of furniture for tops. The plank was 
one of a carload of quarter sawed white oak which was 
manufactured at the company’s mill in Hale county, 
Alabama, every board of which was 20 inches and over 
in width. This is claimed to be the best carload of 
quarter sawed white oak seen in this market for several 
years. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapiILLac, Micu., Dec. 10.—J. C. Knox, of this city, 
secretary of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is getting his quarterly report in readiness for 
presentation at the quarterly meeting of the association 
to be held in January. The report will show that the 
lumber business of northern Michigan is in good con- 
dition, with the outlook even better. 

Henry Ballou, with Cobbs & Mitchell, was in Chicago 
last week. 

D. B. Kelly and George M. Petrie, of the St. Johns 
Table Company, were at Grand Rapids Tuesday evening, 
attending a banquet given by the Ad Men’s Club, 

H. H. Cummer, of the Cummer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is spending a week at his plant in Paris, Tex. 
Mrs. Delos F. Diggins is at Jacksonville, Fla., called 
there by the death of the infant child of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Cummer. 

Local wholesale lumber companies report business good 
this month. Last month one concern did not operate its 
mill. The total amount of hemlock and hardwood lumber 
cut by Cadillac concerns was 7,919,398 feet. The total 
shipments of lumber from the several mills amounted to 
5,899,712 feet. 
lath and 1,973,846 feet of hardwood flooring. 

Loggers have begun cutting timber on the Elwood 
Hodgson tract in Clam Lake township, recently bought 
by the Williams Bros. Company, of this city. 


The Mitchell Bros. Company is razing a big hill in the, 


rear of its mill trestle at Jennings. The dirt is being 
placed under the trestle with a view to making it safe for 
large logging engines. 


The Walsh Manufacturing Company, of Marion, near | 


this city, has made a public appeal for logs. If it can 
not get them it will be compelled to move. 

The tug Strohn, of the Pickands fleet, of Cheboygan, 
left this week for Albany island with a lighter loaded 
with equipment for M. D. Olds, who is lumbering in that 
vicinity. 

The Cadillac Machine Company will, in the early 
spring, erect a 50x125-foot addition to its plant in this 
city. The company is enjoying a profitable run of busi- 


ness. 
Frank Harding has bought 100,000 feet of timber at 


.of other sheds in all parts of the country. 


In addition were shipments of 112,000. 





Westwood and will soon have his chair stock factory at 


Mr. 
Lumber 


Dealer 


We want to talk to you a minute about that new lumber 
shed you are planning to build. 

You are figuring of course on the best possible shed 
for the least possible money. 

You want to give it a frame and foundation that will 
‘*stay put’? and yet without putting into it any more 
material than is necessary for the purpose. 

You want it secure against snow and rain, and yet 
sufficiently ventilated to care for stock that goes into it 
not absolutely dry. 

You want it to have the maximum capacity on mini- 
mum expense, and yet so arranged that stock can be 
handled in and out conveniently and cheaply. 

* * . + * + * * 

These are the same problems that the thousands of 
other lumber dealers have wrestled with when they came 
to build their lumber sheds. They have not all solved 
them in the same way, and the resultant sheds have 
varied gréatly in many ways. If you could get all these 
dealers together there would be an interesting argument 
on many points of shed construction, and of course they 
would go away again not all of the same conviction. 
But you would probably go away with some new ideas 
You could probably build a better 


shed after such a conference on shed construction than 


and suggestions. 


before you had attended it. 
There 


is a man-who for many years has spent his entire time 


There is now a short cut to the same results. 


among the retail lumber dealers and who has made a 
special study of the lumber shed question. He has pre- 
pared a book on the subject, which came from the press 
December 8 and is now ready for distribution. 

The name of the book is ‘‘ Lumber Shed Construction, ’’ 
and the author is Met L. Saley. 

The book contains twenty-five chapters illustrating and 
discussing the various elements of shed construction. It 
contains forty-four typical examples of differing types 
of sheds, illustrated with plans; and as many more views 
There are 
also plans for lime and coal houses, for a small planing 
mill and sash and door factory, illustrations of various 
shed and yard conveniences ete. 

The book contains 176 pages, type size 6x8% inches, 
printed on a high grade of sepia plate paper, and 
bound in a handsome and durable Russia linen. 

The price of the book is $1.50 (express charges pre- 
paid in U. S. and Canada). 
you many times its cost in building that new lumber 
Use the 


One idea from it wilt save 


shed. Better place your order for it at once. 
form below. 


The American Lumberman 


Publisher, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
’ “Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send to the undersigned at once one copy of 
“Lumber Shed Construction,”’ by Saley, (express charges 
prepaid in U. S. and Canada), price $1.50. 
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10 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. Sears 
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WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE, 
POPLAR and HARDWOODS. 


Prompt Shipments. Write or Mail Your Inquiries. 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. PITTSBURG, PA. 














‘Wm. Schuette & Co. | 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Office, 
No.1Madison Ave. 





Mills, 


White Piae Branch 
Belhaven, N.C. 


Minneapolis, Minn 4 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
arock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





WE WANT TO BUY 4 ; 
esvamseey HARDWOODS 
DISTRIBUTING YARD 


Write us what you have, we will send Inspector to Miu. 


we. R. CORNELIUS, cessemce Bido,, Pittsburg, Pa. 














THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 
PITTSBURGH. 
Watch this Space for Specials. This Week we Offer 


275,000 ft. 1x 12 Hemlock Boards, Rough or Dressed. 
300,000 ft. 1x 8 Hemlock Boards, Rough or Dressed. 
200,000 ft. 4’ No. 1 Pennsylvania White Pine Lath. 











Wetzell in operation on a more extensive scale. He is 
negotiating for other timber tracts. 

A. E. French, of Elk Rapids, has the contract for re- 
building the Antrim Iron Company’s dock. 

The steamers Aztec and Miztec carried 1,200,000 feet 
of lumber from W. H. White’s docks at Boyne to Buffalo 
a few days ago. The steamers Peters and the Mathew 
Wilson left Platen’s mills one day this week on their 
last trip to Chicago this season. The Arizona, Scotia 
and the Three Brothers left Boyne this week on a trip 
down the Lakes with lumber. 

Cheboygan people are still sanguine of getting a tur- 
pentine plant. Considerable stock has been subscribed. 
There are adjacent to Cheboygan 300,000 acres of Nor- 
way pine stumps which could be utilized as raw material. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MempHIs, TENN., Dec. 7.— Weather conditions have 
been less favorable for the production of hardwood 
lumber during the last week, owing to rainfall. How- 
ever, some lumbermen are glad to note the change in 
this respect because a number of mills have been closed 
down for some time on account of low water. Millmen 
are anxious to resume and hope to be able to do so at 
an early date. The amount of lumber being produced 
in this territory now is more nearly normal than for 
more than two years. 

There is a decided increase in the amount of lumber 
shipped by mills in Memphis and those in this terri- 
tory. Buyers show more interest in the market and a 
feature that is eliciting much favorable comment is 
the appearance of a better demand for the lower 
grades which have been relatively difficult to sell dur- 
ing the last twenty-four months. This feature has 
become so pronounced that some manufacturers report 
.that they are carrying a better average grade stock 
than for a long time. There is some hardening of 
prices and altogether Memphis lumbermen have reason 
to look forward to Christmas in a very different spirit 
from either last year or the year before. 

Russe & Burgess, Incorporated, are advised by their 
London representative, G. A. Farber, who is well 
known in the American hardwood centers, to the effect 
that business is still dull in Europe. He notes a better 
feeling on that side of the water, but reports a great 
deal of cheap lumber still offered. Messrs. Russe & 
Burgess, Incorporated, say that Mr. Farber refers to 
3-ply wood from Russia, which is being sold all over 
Europe and believes it will be an important factor in 
supplanting thin poplar, oak, ash and sap gum, and 
that it will hurt all classes of thin stock that have 
been shipped in large quantities from America. They 
say that Mr. Farber also refers to the rapid increase 
in the use of veneers, even mahogany being veneered, 
and expresses the view that the demand for thin lum- 
ber will appreciably diminish. They call attention also 
to the very large amount of thin stock that is manufac- 
tured in the United States and think the views of Mr. 
Farber entitled to some consideration. 

Commissioner Newton has given out his figures show- 
ing the amount involved in building operations in this 
city during November. It reached a total of $390,600, 
compared with $128,943 in November last year, a gain 
of $261,657, or slightly more than 200 percent. This 
is the best comparative showing made this season. 
The total involved in building operations since January 
1 has reached $3,910,000, against $3,025,000 last year, 
a gain of about $885,000. 

W. B. Morgan, secretary-treasurer of the Anderson- 
Tully Company, has returned from an extended trip 
into Texas in the interest of his concern. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, is at home again after a business trip to 
Chicago and other northern markets. 

A. G. Fritchey, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
is in Chicago. He will return the latter part of the 
week to enter the race for a 2-year directorship in 
the Lumbermen’s Club for which he was nominated a 
few days ago. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company is erecting the 
necessary building for its planing mill and dimension 
stock plant at Charleston. The work is to be rushed 
to completion. All of the woodworking enterprises of 
the company at Charleston are working on full time. 

W. A. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, 
known to all of his friends in the hardwood trade as 
‘*Wick,’’ is receiving congratulations upon the birth 
of his first boy baby.- The youngster has been named 
after ‘‘Brother Charley’’ and the latter is enthusiastic 
in his praise of the wonderful qualities of his little 
nephew. He predicts for him a very bright future 
and is sure that he soon will be able to go all the day 
and night gaits of any lumberman in this or any other 
city, especially if he takes after ‘‘Brother Charley,’’ 
as the latter hopes he will. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


| SourH Benn, INp., Dec. 7.— The, Birdsell Manufac- 
turing Company has acquired a tract of land containing 
about four acres at High street and the Lake Shore rail- 
read, which ,will be used as an addition to the lumber 
ard. 

Herbert R. Reds, vice president and treasurer of the 
National Pole Company, of Escanaba, has been in Mich- 
igan City making preparations to- establish a branch 
wholesale yard. The company deals in telephone poles, 
posts and ties and will ship about 2,000 carloads a year 
by water to Michigan City for rail distribution. 

The Mishawaka Carriage & Trimming Company is a 
new concern to locate in Mishawaka. The company, 
headed by G. W. Baugher, has leased a portion of the 
building owned by the Mishawaka Plow Company and will 





| manufacture carriage and automobile tops. 


The junior and senior classes in mechanical engineer. 
ing of Purdiie university were the guests of the D. ise 
Manufacturing Company last Saturday. They were :net 
at the factory by a committee composed of sixteen fo: 
Purdue men in the employ of the Dodge company. ‘he 
students were conducted through the factory in groups 
headed by the officials of the company. Each departn:cnt 
was thoroughly inspected. Special exhibits had been 
pared for the occasion so that the guests could see pla 
the steps taken in the construction of woodsplit and ‘he 
ironsplit pulleys. The interchangeable bearing sys’. m, 
friction clutches, self oiling bearings, hangers, coupli vs, 
collar bearing metal and other parts came for a 20d 
share of investigation. In the foundry, pattern nd 
sweeping molds, coring schemes were objects of inter st 
The machine shop, which is one of the largest in 
West, was thoroughly inspected and pronounced by ihe 
professors who accompanied the students as one of 
most complete in the country. The juniors were take 
the Mishawaka hotel, where they were entertained at 
dinner, while the seniors were entertained at a sim!ar 
dinner at the Oliver hotel. The visit of the Purdue «iu- 
dents to the Mishawaka factory, which is the larycst 
pulley works in the country, is an annual event. ‘he 
completeness of equipment has been recognized by ihe 
state university, which takes advantage of the liberal in- 
vitations of this company. 

D. W. Place, local lumberman, has been named by a 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce as a delegat« to 
the National Rivers & Harbors Congress which convenes 
in Washington, D. C., December 9. 
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FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 
GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Dec. 7.—Z. Clark Thwing, m 


ager for the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, is in the 


South on an extended business trip supervising the in- 
stallation of new process kilns at various large plants 
The will of the late Melvin J. Clark has been filed in 
probate court. An estate of over $1,000,000 is left, of 
which a third goes to the widow and a fourth to the 
children. There are numerous other bequests. 

J. W. Warner, of the Warner-Newton Lumber Co 
pany, is on a business trip north for a few days. 

The Gibbs, Hall & Allen Company has opened oflic 
in the Murray building. 

The monthly meeting of the Grand Rapids Lumber- 
men’s Club was held last week. H. C. Angell, of H. C. 
Angell & Co., presided. 

The flooring plant of Nichols & Cox is running on a 
12-hour schedule. The flooring plant of Ward Bros. at 
Big Rapids is running overtime. 

The Nufer Cedar Company, which has been doing 
business at Whitehall for nearly forty years, is razing 
some of its warehouses to permit the laying of another 
side track to its box factory. A large warehouse will 
be erected. 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurFra.o, N. Y., Dec. 8.—There was the usual social 
gathering of the Hardwood Exchange last Saturday. 

Back from his trip down the Atlantic slope as far as 
North Carolina, F. W. Vetter reports that he found good 
hardwood in fair quantity and an over supply low grade. 
This did not prevent his making several good purchases. 

Hugh McLean reports that the cut of logs in the St. 
Lawrence valley made by his companies will be large, 
but the saw mills in that section have about finished for 
the season. 

F. A. Bayer has returned from his saw mills at 
Pascola, Mo. - 

F. M. Sullivan is in New York. 

The big mill of G. Elias & Bro. has had a good 
season’s run. Doors and house trim are prime sellers. 


I oeerrrrnernrnererr—r—r rr 


BEARING METAL OF GREAT EXCELLENCE 

The following story was published lately by the 
Buffalo Daily Express in reference to the Dodge Man- 
ufacturing Company’s bearing metal being taken for 
silver by counterfeiters, police and reporters. The 


S 


> 





. Dodge Manufacturing Company, with main office and 


works in Mishawaka, Ind., and branches in many of 
the large cities of the United States, is a manufacturer 
of wooden pulleys: 

‘*The police and the United States secret service 
authorities are investigating an unusual ease of coun- 
terfeiting brought to their attention by the discovery 
of many spurious coins and an old suit case containing 
molds and metals in a ditch alongside the Erie rail- 
road tracks near Koons avenue. Last Tuesday nigitt, 
Louis Holde, 13 years old, of 65 Koons avenue, tured 
over to Patrolman Arthur Mistelski, of the Broadway 
station, two counterfeit quarters and a_half-dol!ar. 
The boy said he found them in an old torn suit case in 
the ditch along the tracks north of Koons avenie. 
Patrolman George Mahoney also turned in a bad quar- 
ter that was given him by a boy. Yesterday the po! ’¢ 
of the Broadway station began an _ investigation. 
Special Albert B. Kern went to the spot and found in 
the mud two more quarters and another 50-cent picce. 
Further investigation uncovered several plaster of 
paris molds, a bar of lead and another bar of silver. 
The silver was marked ‘Dodge Manufacturing Co1- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind., U. 8S. A. Copper hardene’l.’ 
Part of the metal has been used. No dies were found. 


The police of other cities have been notified of tie 
find.’’ 





Great lake shipments of lumber during October were 
154,115,000 feet compared with 140,755,000 feet in 
October last year. Shipments for the ten months of 
this year were 988,537,000 feet, an increase of 26 pcr 
cent over the figures for the corresponding period of 
1908, though a decline of 250,524,000 feet compared 
with the 1907 total for the corresponding period. 
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FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


Plans Being Made for Greatly Increased Business 
After Opening of Year—Trade Continues 
Active and Prices Firm. 


PirtspuRG, Pa., Dee. 7.—Prices have remained firm 


and in some instances have stiffened even to slight ad- 
vances, and inquiries have been coming to the larger 
deal.rs and manufacturers, indicating that soon after 


the Lirth of the new year there will be a rush of busi- 
ness. 

Building operations are slacking up owing to cold 
weatler, but architects and builders report plenty of 
busivess in sight for next year. Railroad operations 
next year promise to be heavy. ; 

Leading Iumbermen are laying plans for the new 
year’s business on a broad scale. Many are spending 
time in the mill sections and forming important con- 
nections. White pine mills are being inspected and 
stocks being placed under option. W. W. Vosburgh, of 
Bemis & Vosburgh, returned with Mr. Chapin, of that 
company, from an interesting trip into West Virginia 
terriiory and has only good words to say of the situa- 
tion. He notes a little stronger price list current than 
for the last few months. 

Mr. Erving, of the Flint, Erving & Stoner Company, 
is in the Northwest looking up white pine stocks, and 
notes prices very strong, with a possibility of an ad- 
vance in a few weeks in some sizes. The company 
reports trade good for the season. ; ? 

The Kendall Lumber Company notes a steadiness in 


demand and a brisk trade, which appears to increase in 
volume. A record was made one day this week in orders 
by mail, indicating a general scarcity of lumber among 
the larger consumers. .Prices are firm and shipments at 
the mills are fair, though delayed somewhat-by the poor 


ear supply. 

E. v. Babeock & Co. report a good demand for all 
grades of lumber and mills running steadily. Spruce 
and hemlock are holding their own and moving at full 
list prices. E. V. Babeock is spending the week among 


the muis of the company in West Virginia and O. H. 
Babcock is in New York on a business trip. The car 
shortage, which has been a source of great incon- 
venience of late, is likely to grow worse in the South, 


according to the views of this company. 2 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, is in 
the Northwest looking after white pine trade. There 
has been a slight improvement in yellow pine demand 
and in prices. The company reports a steady market. 

Louis Germain, president of the Germain ‘Company, 
reports business satisfactory and looks for business from 
railroad centers in the near future. 

The Allegheny Lumber Company reports business quiet 
and prospects bright. A. M. Turner, of this company, 
is out of the city on business. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 6.—The Sweet Root forest 
reservation in Bedford county, near the Maryland line, 
has heen swept by several disastrous fires during the last 
two weeks. Two wardens with thirty men have been 
fighting the fire for two weeks. There are 14,000 acres 
in the reservation and more than half of it has been 
burne| over. Hunters are accused of being the in- 
cendiiries, the motive suspected being to drive out deer. 

The last eargo of 30,000 wooden paving blocks for 
Market street is due from Norfolk, Va. 

Real estate dealers report business brisk, especially 
in th disposition of newly constructed dwelling houses. 
Builiors continue to be busily engaged in putting the 
finishing touches on houses and breaking ground for 


other Operation of manufacturing plants along the 
Susquehanna is hindered by scarcity of water. The 
river is estimated to contain about a quarter. of the 
usual amount of water and it is feared that the first cold 


Snap vill freeze it over. : 

A -eneral tabulation of reports on business conditions 
throu shout the country shows an increase in all lines of 
trade from 22 to 57 percent. In this table lumber stands 
well ith a percentage of increase of 34. From Phila- 
delp|ia concerns the story is one of steady and substan- 
tial improvement. 

Thirty-five vessels loaded or discharged cargoes of 
lumb:y, iron ore, coal and general merchandise at Port 
Richt.ond, Saturday. The fact that the Reading is mak- 
ing !*hiladelphia its main port of entry, is responsible 
for the rush. Fifteen vessels are on the way to Port 
Richmond wharves and will all arrive shortly. 

The Owen M. Bruner Company is hurrying shipments 
a8 mnch as possible before the southern mills close for 
the holidays. §. P. Rolph, of this company, formerly 
With the Smedley Company, of Wilmington, Del., left 
last week on a trip through the South to keep ship- 
Ments going as promptly as possible. 

Charles G. Blake, manager of the local branch of E. V. 
Babeock & Co., Pittsburg, reports business normal. 

John J. Little is satisfied with the present state of 
the lomber market and looks for an unusual improve- 
Ment in January. 

“y Coppock-Warner Lumber Company finds business 
good. P 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange reported 25,395,000 feet 
of lumber received in Philadelphia during October, as 
Compared with 17,385,000 feet during October, 1908. 

Among the visitors during the last week were: G. W. 
Jerolaman, Surrey Lumber Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
E. £. Wheeler, Wheeler Lumber Company, Glady, W. 
a: J. H. Bechtel, Neversink Planing Mill Company, 


Reading; James J. Wilson, Wilson & Stokes Lumber 
Company, Trenton, N. J.; H. G. Deardorf, Pitman, N. 
Alvin W. Davis, Davis-Smith Lumber Company, 
Salem, N. J.; S. L. Chapman, of Cummer Lumber Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla., and W. H. Baker, Dover, Del. 

Frank W. Whiteman states that the white pine busi- 
ness is excellent. 

The Harding-Finley Lumber Company finds trade fair 
and reports a brisk demand for maple flooring. Its 
schooner, the Joel Sheppard, is bound north with a cargo 
of yellow pine. W. H. Harding is south on business. 

Coulburn Bros., who make a specialty of rough air- 
dried shortleaf pine, report that sizes are rather slow but 
there is a better demand for rough box, and mine plank 
is moving very well. In anticipation of a good year they 
are stocking up in this line. 

Fred C. Righter, president of the Righter Lumber 
Company, looks for good business in 1910. 

Charles F. Felin & Co. find business excellent and in- 
creasing, with no signs of a let up in any line. 

The Codling-McEwen Company finds the market steady. 

Wistar, Underhill & Co. have filled a large number 
of orders for immediate shipment. They are hindered 
by the car shortage. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS. 


Heavy Monthly Shipments to South Africa — Fine 
Weather Permits Continuation of Navigation 
—Logging Old and New. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—A Boston lumber dealer who 
exports lumber to South American ports says: 


Over 2,000,000 feet of pine, ash and oak are shipped 
from Mystic wharf each month for South Africa, which 
sells in the market there at an advance over prices here of 
fully 10 percent. Practically all of the lumber used in the 
homes of the wealthy in Argentine is supplied by the for- 
ests of the United States. Demand fell off considerably 
during the months of the panic but as soon as this was 
over with there was a rush of orders and we have had 
difficulty in securing vessels. 


Gardner I. Jones, of the Jones Hardwood Company, 
Boston, has been making a western and southern trip. 

A wholesale dealer says of yellow poplar: 

Orders are being refused by some of the mills, as they 
are unable to supply lumber as fast as they would like to. 


All my advices from the mills show that there are low 
stocks of dry lumber and in most cases they have good 


orders for quick and future delivery. Low grade poplar is: 


plentiful in some sections but better prices are now obtain- 
able for this class of lumber under a larger inquiry. 


William E. Litchfield left Boston December 1 for Chi- 
cago as 3 member of the party of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, Instead of returning with this party he 
visited the mill of Litchfield Bros. at North Vernon, 
Ind., and went from there to New York city to attend 
the meeting of the trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Dec. 8.—Although the weather is more 
like that of May than of December, the river being free 
of ice and navigation unimpeded, activities at this port 
are about at an end for this year. A few vessels, de- 
layed by the long northeaster, are yet to arrive, and 
steam navigation possibly may be continued for several 
weeks. Signs of an ‘‘open’’ winter are everywhere 
manifest. 

Although Bangor’s commerce has not entirely recovered 
from the setback occasioned by the diversion of much 
coal and lumber and all the spoolbar and shook trade 
to Stockton and Searsport, and by the long depression 
in the lumber, trade, still more progress has been made 
this year. 

There were rafted at Penobscot boom about 134,000,- 
000 feet of logs, compared with 113,000,000 feet in 1908, 
and from Bangor boom there were rafted to the steam 
mills at and below Bangor 58,500,000 feet of logs, com- 
pared with 42,000,000 feet last year. ; 

The tidewater mills are now all closed for the season. 
The. mills of the Sterns Lumber Company closed at 
Thanksgiving, about the same date as last year after a 
successful run. Twenty percent more logs were sawed 
at this plant than in 1908, and there is a good stock on 
hand for spring sawing. 

The mills of the Eastern Manufacturing Company 
shut down last Monday night, after a prosperous season, 
the quantity of lumber manufactured being about the 
same as in 1908. This mill has a record, made in 1906, 
of 50,000,000 feet in a season. The company has a 
large stock of logs for spring sawing. 

Morse & Co. shut down their saw mill Wednesday, a 
few days later than last year, having sawed about 6,- 
000,000 feet of logs. This mill has an average stock 
on hand for the spring. Lowell & Engel have closed 
after a busy season, the outpnt being about the same as 
last year. The Sargent Lumber Company closed its 
mill several weeks ago, much earlier than last year. 

Demand for spruce has been considerably better than 
in 1908, and prices have advanced $1 to $2 a thousand. 








LOGGING, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Banoor, MeE., Dec. 6.—During the logging season, 
which opened last spring before the ice left the river 
and closed the middle of November, the total amount of 
logs rafted at the Argyle, Pea Cove and Nebraska booms, 
all of which are under one management, reached the total 
of 134,000,000 feet. The logs average about eleven to a 
thousand feet, each log 25 feet average length. On that 
basis the logs rafted at the booms above Costigan in a 
single season if placed end to end would reach nearly 
7,000 miles. Fewer logs are handled at the booms, how- 
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The Best 
Argument 


You can present in making a sale is that you have the stock on hand and 
can deliver it at once. Prepare today by ordering some of our 


WEST VIRGINIA K 
HEMLOC 
In addition to our own output we control the output of several 


large mills and can supply good stock in Southern Yellow Pine 
and West Va: Spruce as well as Hemlock. Tell us your wants, 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Telecode used 
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‘White Pine Lumber. 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 











Send us your orders 
THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
, DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. | 








WIRE OR WRITE TODAY 


Anything in Lumber 


J. L. LYTLE LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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WHITE PINE 
The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.'’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lumber 
Crayons 


























There are the same opportuni- 
ties for good or poor quality in 
the making of lumber crayons 
that exist in the manufacture of 
other products. 

We determined at the begining 
to standardize all our materials 
and thus maintain Dixon's Lum- 
ber Crayons in first position. 
Dixon’s Lumber Crayons come 
in eleven colors, including black 
and white, and hard and soft 
leads. 

Remember Dixon uses finest 
metallic pigments and this insures 
permanency of the crayon marks, 


JERSEY CITY, No. 





DAK OWS 





[No36I BLACK LUMBER PENCIL, JAPANNED 


4 YOSEPH DIXON CRUC/IBLE CO. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Miners and Refiners of Dixon’s Ticonderoga Flake 
Graphite—the finest lubricating graphite 
the world produces. 


ae~ NEW YORK CITY. “Sag 























J. C. Turner Lumber Co. 
| 35,000,000 in Stock j 
Cypress 





California | Washington 
Redwood. | Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


MAIN OFFICE: 
NEW YORK CITY, 1123 Broadway, Corner 25th Street, 
YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 








Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce- Hemlock - White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 


No. I Madison Ave,, 
New York City . 


HARDWOODS] 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS 


RIGHT GRADES 
PROMPT SERVICE 


We Handle a Géneral Line 


C. 0. SHEPHERD LUMBER CO. 


Telephone 3184 Gramercy 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 























ever, than in the palmy days of the Pea Cove and 
Argyle booms. Then, instead of .a crew of seventy-five 
to 150 men and boys, there was a roaring, red-shirted 
army of hardy river drivers, whose spiked boots beat a 
lively tattoo at night to the notes of violin or jews- 
harp. 

That class is passing into history. The workmen at 
the booms are largely men of skill who have survived the 
rigors- of the big West branch drive, no longer able to 
swing the peavey. or ride rolling logs in white water. 
The modern driver is initiated into the mysteries of log- 
rolling and driving as a boy, who when grown up goes 
up in the late winter to come down with the rear in 
August, red shirted, bare throated and, it may be ad- 
mitted, ‘‘rough and tough as they make ’em.’’ 


FROM EMPIRE STATE. 


Bright Prospects for Coming Year—Spruce Arrivals 
Numerous—Eastern Man Forms Western Con- 
nection— May Improve Harbor. 





NEw York, Dec. 7.—A satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness is being booked and prices run higher than a month 
ago. The market lacks snap, although the outlook is 
considered brighter than for several months. Wholesal- 
ers expect a much livelier market during the early spring. 
Yards have not had much new business and the largest 
orders have developed from large contracting and railroad 
sources. Smaller building contracts have not been numer- 
ous since November 1, but large plans are under way 
and shortly after the first of the year much of this con- 
templated business will be executed. Nineteen permits 
were issued for the week in the borough of Manhattan, 
costing $2,094,500; sixty-five in the Bronx, $1,299,600; 
222 in Brooklyn, $1,290,500, and eighty-three in Queens, 
$557,000. 

Spruce arrivals from the East were numerous last week 
and there was about as much activity as there has been 
any other time during the fall. Millmen are loading 
vessels rapidly in order to complete their contracts before 
the severe weather sets in. Among the consignees last 
week were: Stanley H. Miner; Stetson, Cutler & Red- 
man; Windsor Lumber Company; Chase Talbot & Co.; 
Davison Lumber Company, Limited; R. S. Coryell Lum- 
ber Company; Homan & Puddington; Blanchard Lumber 
Company; J. Rundle & Co.; Hirsch Lumber Company, 
and Patton & Co. Nearly 12,000,000 lath came into the 
market. 

At the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, held during the week, a table was sub- 
mitted showing that the lumber business has increased 
34 percent since December, 1908, and that the demand is 
at the rate approximately of 94 percent of a good normal 
year. 

George M. Coale, northern sales manager for the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., was in this city during 
the week in connection with a big yellow pine contract 
which he expects to land. He says southern pine condi- 
tions are much stronger, especially through the middle 
West, where manufacturers are buying more freely. 

B. L. Tim, of the Hirsch Lumber Company, 42 Broad- 
way, reports a firmer demand for big dimension timber. 
He says the amount of yard schedule orders is not as 
heavy as expected, but there is a good demand for heavy 
timber, and mills are sold ahead. 

W. E. van Wert, 1 Madison avenue, manager for the 
Emporium Lumber Company, has returned from a trip up 
the state. He says conditions among the country yards 
are better and furniture manufacturers and other hard- 
wood consumers are not so reluctant about putting out 
larger orders. : 

J. Rossi, eastern manager for the Paine Lumber Com- 
pany, 1 Madison avenue, left for a trip to the company’s 
mills at Oshkosh, Wis. ; ~ 

Thomas F. Smouse, Cumberland, Md., made ealls on 
his local trade, as did M. N. Loy, of Loy Bros., New- 
port, Pa. 

The Stevens Eaton Company, 1 Madison avenue, has 
closed an arrangement for handling the North Carolina 
pine output in this market of the Hilton Lumber Com- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NorrH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 7.—The volume of 
trade during the last week was not as great as during 
the preceding seven days. Demand has been spasmodic; 
some days the dealers could not expect a better call, 
while others brought with it discouraging conditions. 
The general disposition is to look at the situation opti- 
mistically, the belief being that a fair trade will be the 
order during the winter. 

Business men of the Tonawandas, including the lumber 
dealers, are interested in the National Rivers & Harbors 
Congress at Washington,-D. C. There are local improve- 
ments to be made in which it is desired to have the 
government take a helping hand and these matters are 
to be presented at the Washington meeting. In the 
event the préject is consummated to have movable bridges 
over the barge canal between the Niagara river and Pen- 
dleton, a distance of twelve miles, and the state authori- 
ties have given every assurance that it will be done, it 
is the intention to induce the government to make that 
part of the barge canal converted into a part of the 
Lake port. The accomplishment of such an undertaking 
would throw open a vast amount of territory for harbor 
facilities and industrial establishments. Among the dele- 
gates named by Governor Charles E. Hughes to attend 
the congress as a state representative is James S. Thomp- 
son, of Thompson, Hubman & Fisher. The local board 


of trade will also be represented by delegates. 


-There has been no change in hemlock conditio"s, 


The Twin City Lumber Company has closed the «caso 
for the Teceipt of lumber by vessel, the stc:imers 
Lycoming and Zillah and barges Sweetheart and }joreas 
Pendall having finished unloading. The compan. yill 
bring considerable white pine forward from Cana.'a by 
rail this winter. ’ 

With the arrival of the barges Kelley and Mero 4 
few days ago the Haines Lumber Company complet: | the 
season of receipts by vessel. During the seaso: the 
company got down about 18,000,000 feet, of which «bout 
12,000,000 feet is still in stock in the local yard. «bout 


1,500,000 feet remain in the Buffalo yard. It \ || be 
sold rapidly. 
The Eastern Lumber Company closed its seas. of 


Lake receipts today with the arrival of the sc! -oner 
Ashland with a cargo of over 1,000,000 feet of vhite 
pine. 

With the arrival of the steamer Hines toda: the 
Northern Lumber Company brought its receipts of stock 
by boat for 1909 to a close. 

The box shook factories are busy. 
are working over time to fill orders. 

William M. Griffin, of Silverthorne & Co., left Saturday 
for Ellisville and Collins, Miss., where he will remain 
for two weeks looking after the company’s yellow pine 
interests. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company is unloadin«= the 
steamer Green, the last boat of the season to arrive with 
stock for this company. The R. T. Jones company has 
been among the most active consignees of stovk to 
arrive by boat this season and the yard is well provided. 


“ALONG ERIE’S SHORES. 


Navigation Continued Late and Heavy Losses Have 
Resulted— Numerous Large Inquiries Being 
Figured— Maple and Beech Strong. 


Some of them 





BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The Lake season for lumber, 
which should close about the middle of November, turned 
out not to be long enough, as usual. There have been 
several bad losses from bad weather. The barge Paisley, 
which lost its deckload of white pine for Hurd Bros., 
was about 300,000 feet short on account of it. The 
barge Grampian, waterlogged on Lake Superior, is at the 
dock of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. Its top lumber 
appears to be all right, but the hold cargo, which is for 
the R. Laidlaw Company, may show damage. The 
Grampian carried about 1,300,000 feet. 

A quantity of Lake lumber was purposely left at the 
mills by owners on account of the high freights and the 
searcity of tonnage. The MeNeil Lumber Company 
bought a cargo of hemlock late, but could not get a 
barge to load it. December will show a large amount 
received in the Tonawandas. 

Buffalo received 98,589,000 feet of lumber by Lake 
to the end of December, of which 15,507,000 feet came 
in during that month. Only 72,148,000 feet came in 
during the same time last season. Shingle receipts 
amount to 586,535,000, as against 385,381,000 last season 
to December, which was also a very big season in that 
trade. 

The mill of the David Gilmour Door Company on 
Tonawanda street will be enlarged. ; 

Following last week’s big report of building permits 
this week shows a light transaction of forty-nine permits 
costing $113,680, with nineteen frame dwellings in the 
list. 

A. A. Mason, of Taylor & Mason, has gone to Norfolk, 
Va., to look after export shipments. 

E. V. Dunlevie returned from the Pacific coast sooner 
than was expected, but is off again south to get his yel 
low pine saw mills running on timber beyond Savannah, 
Ga. His big timber tract in British Columbia looms up 
strong in possibilities of late, as it is announced t'at the 
extension of the Canadian Northern railroad will rum 





across it. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Dee. 7.—The lumber business 1s 20 
more quiet than was expected and dealers are ut dis- 
couraged. Trade has held up better than 01: inary. 
While there is no rush of actual business, thee are 
pleasing prospects which seem certain to materi::ize 10 
a comparatively short time, and lumbermen are busily 
engaged figuring out many important contracts TF the 
early spring. 

One dealer figured on eight different prospecti:» jobs 
last week which in the aggregate will supply a -:arket 
for more than 2,000,000 feet of lumber if th:y ma 


terialize. There never was a time when so my im 
portant jobs were being figured at this time of »<1r for 
next season’s work. This in a measure makes up ‘oF the 


slight temporary depression. Local building op: ations 
have not been heavy on account of bad weath« The 
showing of permits was good, however, as they Ber 
gated about $36,000 for the week, made up mostly ° 
residences of medium and cheap variety. 

Although the volume of yellow pine business lis bee? 
reduced, the general market is stronger. Counti trade 
has been heavy and mills are finding a satisfaeto:* mar 
ket outside of the larger cities. Transient cars are scarce 
and all that have come in have been readily « spose¢ 
of. Dealers are not disposed to buy lumber for future 
use, and orders will not be heavy until after ‘< ~~ 
uary inventories. The amount of buying done will ae 


pend largely upon the activity of local eonsuraptio®. 


market no oye x 4 being neglected. aa 


All kinds of hardwoods are reported stron¢, 
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altho gh local hardwood stocks were never larger, hard- 
wood dealers apparently have unbounded confidence in 
the fiture and are eagerly taking everything that shows 
up. 30x grades are stronger and it is evident that manu- 
factuvers have got rid of surplus stocks and are in the 
market again. For instance, low grade maple, which in 
the summer was to be had in quantity at about $13, is a 
read: seller at $17, and the same is true of beech, which 
has |.cen rapidly developing in strength. Oak and maple 
are ) oving well at old prices. Manufacturing concerns 
are till using their full quota and no decline is ex- 
pecte | in that branch. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 8.—The market maintains an 
even tone. ‘The most prominent feature is the deploer- 
able condition of the yellow pine trade. Some dealers 
are ‘iscouraged in the way in which this line has been 
actiny. While business is only fair the price is fluc- 
tuating. About the only bright spot to be found lies in 
the tact that there are but few transit cars in sight and 
this as a tendency to slightly relieve the situation. 

Although local building conditions have been ideal 
until this week the demand in some lines for yard stocks 
has been but slightly improved. There have been a 
number of large sized structures under way for some 


time, which are now nearing completion and are furnish- 
ing a good trade for the mills in finish, flooring etc. 

The report of the building inspector for November 
shows a slight falling off over the previous month, which 
was to be expected, but the decrease of $10,000 over the 
same month of last year is disappointing. Permits were 
issued as follows: Frame, 219, $341,525; brick and 
stone, sixty, $441,180; additions and alterations, 200, 
$103,475; total, 479, $889,624. 

The local market has recently placed good orders for 
yellow pine timbers. About 1,500,000 feet recently has 
been ordered in various sizes up to 14x14 to round out 
the various stocks. Much of this stock was ordered in 
large quantities. 

Charles Haywood, of the Georgian Bay Company, who 
has been seriously ill of pneumonia, underwent an opera- 
tion Saturday. 

The steamer D. Leuty, belonging to the Saginaw Bay 
Company, caught fire while at the company’s dock, Sat- 
urday, and was badly damaged. It had discharged its 
cargo and was about to lay up for the winter. 

A fire which threatened to become serious started in 
the shavings shed of the Willson Avenue Lumber Com- 
pany, Thursday of last week, but was discovered and 
extinguished with a slight loss. 

W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, has 
left on a northern trip. 





AMONG WOLVERINE STATE LUMBERMEN. 





Norway Pine Stumps Basis of Profitable New Industry—Navigation Closed—Rumors of 
Unfavorable Tariff Ruling—Unusual Volume of Orders Received. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGINaw, MicH., Dec. 7.—Stumps, 
which extensively cover the cutover norway pine lands in 
the northern portion of the lower peninsula and which 
have always been a source of annoyance to land owners 
and farmers, are becoming a valuable source of revenue 
and the basis of the building up of a large industry. 
The $100,000 plant of the Michigan Turpentine Company 
at Bay City is nearly completed and will begin operation 
early in the new year. ‘The company has received a 
trainload of stumps from Roscommon county. 

At Gaylord a plant is in operation; at Cadillac there 
is a flourishing plant; there is another plant at Nolan, 
Roscommon county, and a company is being organized at 
Cheboygan. M. W. Benjamin, the promotor, expects 
the stock will be subscribed within thirty days. The 
company has secured an option on the site of the old 
Pelton & Reed saw mill, with rail facilities. It is esti- 
mate! there are 300,000 acres of norway pine stumps 
in Cheboygan county accessible to railroad and boat 
lines. 

N:vigation has closed for the season so far as arrivals 
of lumber are concerned. During the week the steamer 
Ogei.aw arrived from Blind river with 444,094 feet of 
pine ['umber, and the schooner C. J. Fillmore, from the 
same port with 466,337 feet, both cargoes consigned to 
E. B. Foss & Co. The steamer J. P. Donaldson arrived 
from Little Current with 425,542 feet; the schooner 
Dayiin, from the same port with 321,756 feet, and the 
Whit. § Friant, from Cutler with 426,755 feet, all for 
Brad‘ey, Miller & Co. The schooner B. B. Buckhout 
_ d from Blind river with 362,473 feet for E. B. 
Foss & Co. 

Lo-al dealers are going into the winter with good 

stock. and under healthier trade conditions than existed 
ayerr ago. 
Th. old lumber barge Badger State, formerly owned 
by H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of AuSable, was burned 
to th water’s edge on St. Clair river Monday morning 
and ». a total loss. 

Th. Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Company, of 
Holly will do an extensive business in the counties north 
of A’oena this winter. A. J. Fortier, of Millersburg, is 
the » -presentative of the company in that section. He 
has ist bought 500,000 feet to be cut on the Ocqueoe, 
by 1 ters Bros., whose portable mill will be shipped to 
Holl. He has established a yard at Millersburg where 
stock will be assembled. 

Th: Island Mill Lumber Company, Alpena, is in- 
stalli g a battery of three boilers manufactured by 
Wicl s Bros., Saginaw. ‘The mill will soon resume 
oper iion for the winter. It started December 15, 1908, 
and as operated almost continuously until last Thanks- 
givin. 

Lond & Hoeft, Rogers City, will extend their dock 80 
feet o facilitate shipping. The firm is logging exten- 
Sivel: near that place. 

On of the oldest planing mill plants in the state at 
Flint is being torn down to make room for progress. 
It w:s built in 1855 by Thomas Newall. Later it was 
Opersted by the Randall Lumber Company. It has 
chanved hands several times since. 

Wxtson-Bennett Company is starting a logging camp 
on the northeast side of Drummond island where 1,000,- 
000 feet will be cut. 

H. J. Flemming is shipping 300,000 feet of logs from 
~ llurst branch of the Detroit & Mackinac railway to 

pena, 

_Bay City lumbermen operating in Ontario are con- 
siderably exercised over the news sent out from Wash- 
ington that the maximum feature of the new tariff law 
May be applied to Canadian imports after April 1 by 
Teason of discriminations on the part of Canada in its 
trade relations with this country. The heaviest local 
importers are the Mershon, Eddy Parker Company, E. 

Foss & Co., Bradley, Miller & Co., and Handy Bros., 
the Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, E. Germain. The 


Bay City Box & Lumber Company, the E. J. Vance 
Box Company, the Jackson Company and the Quaker 
Shade Roller Company all import heavily. Foss & Co., 
in addition, ship a large amount of stock from Ontario 
to lower Lake points. They are apprehensive that their 
shipments will be shut off entirely if the maximum 
tariff is made effective. 

Sunday night a heavy wind storm did damage at Bay 
City. The smokestack at the Foss & Co. planing mill 
was blown down, the cupola to the main building of 
the Michigan Pipe Company was blown down and 
crashed through the roof, and two steel stacks were 


leveled at the E. J. Vance Box Company plant. The. 


aggregate damage amounted to about $10,000. 





MENOMINEE NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MIcH., Dec. 7.—The heavy rainfall, fol- 
lowed by snow and freezing weather, has made it easy 
to make good logging roads. 

John O. Maxey, lumberman and legislator, has been 
made president of the Baraga County National bank at 
L’Anse. 

John E. Byrns, lumberman, of Escanaba, has been 
honored with membership in the order of the Knights 
of the Red Cross of Constantine, St..John’s Conclave, 
No. 1, Chicago. Membership in this conclave is much 
sought after and is limited to a hundred. 

The mill of the Nester Lumber Company at Baraga 
turned out 15,000,000 feet of lumber before it closed 
for the season. 

The mill of the Baraga Lumber Company cut 6,000,- 
000 feet of lumber during the season. 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, plans an 
extensive logging campaign in Houghton county along 
the line of the new Houghton, Chassell & South Shore 
railroad, which will take care of a big logging business 
this winter. 

N. D. Massie has bought from Frank Kulasevicz a 
quarter section of fine timber in the vicinity of Besse- 
mer. 

The Wisconsin Handle Company has been organized at 
Sturgeon Bay to manufacture broom handles and han- 
dles of all kinds. The Pankratz mill has been remodeled 
and equipped for this purpose and will start January 1. 

The Thompson saw mill at Washburn, which has been 
sawing night and day for the last year on the timber 
from the Bad River reservation, has suspended opera- 
tion. The mill is owned by the Stearns Lumber Com- 
pany, of Odanah. 

_The Prescott Company, of Menominee, has bought the 
big planing mill of the Oliver Mining Company at 
Powers and will tear it down. The machinery will be 
overhauled and placed in another plant. 

The Long Point Lumber Company, of Duluth and Isle 
Royale, has engaged thirty men to strip timber from 
the island. Isle Royale is the largest fresh water island 
in the world. A large portion of the timber on it was 
bought last spring by a copper company, of which T. F. 
Cole, of Duluth is the president. 

Extensive logging operations are being carried on in 
the vicinity of the Pilgrim river, near Houghton, for 
C. C. Douglas, under the direction of Angus Campbell. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS, 

Detroit, Micu., Dec. 7.—A canvass of the local deal- 
ers shows that within the last week more orders have 
been placed than usual in December. Trade has been 
steady, but a snowstorm this morning, accompanied by 
a decided drop in temperature, will naturally “have a 
deterrent. effect on the market, which, of course, is no 
more than the dealers expect at this season. The 
December outlook for hardwoods for use in interior 
construction is good, however, regardless of what the 
weather may be. 

Charles A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Com- 
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Handy Books for Lumbermen 























The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $& a volume. 


The American Lumberman 


‘Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley'’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. 
paid 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
t” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
fn’ tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid. ..$1.26 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
GRRE. <5 ve 5 tne nic comgens 5040050 0000R $3-30 
Be GN. noc 0 ow 02 060 in600cseessnsarrecee 3.50 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
GT ccdcccccvcenceceescevcscccicesseee $2.00 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy. reference volume_ ever 
published. Price, postpaid.......++..++- $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at pelees from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, und 
in leather, $3; in cloth........-0--eeeeees $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. he 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%4x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies...... be kahee $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3% x6 inches, printed on high rade bond } ag 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. rice, 
Postpaid cc ceeceecceereencrecencctes $3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Givés .measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
lo planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of ceir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.........- 26 cts 


Sample pa and further descriptive matter of 
these useful ks may be had from 


PUBLISHERS, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Fast 


Because it is some of 


that good stock of 
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end Basswood 


that the trade demands. Send us your orders for 
some of this stock and you will secure the business 
of all who want good lumber for their money. We 
manufacture all our lumber and have a large assort- 
ment of good stock always on hand. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
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_ Chippewa | 
Lumber&BoomCo, 
~ ChippewaFallsWis. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER CO. 


Successor to Mershon, Schuette Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 
BOXES and MILLWORK 

Write Us for Prices on Mixed Carload Orders. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Room 8101, No, 1 Madison Ave., 
H. W. ALEXANDER, Manager. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Room 49, No. 70 Kilby St. 


We solicit your Inquiries for California Redwood and 
Washington and Oregon Fir. 











oar 


(WHITE PINE) 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 














BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 














Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE AND BASSWCOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE :: :: WISCONSIN 
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MAKES LON 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE MAX£8 tons 


Send for informaticn to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III 


pany, Bay City, and president of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, is in this city on 
business. The coming year, he believes, is full of 
promise for the lumber trade generally. His com- 
pany’s two mills in Bay City are running night and 
day. 

Today’s afternoon papers print a story to the effect 
that Henry K. Gustin, prominent Alpena lumberman, 
who left that city a month ago to go to Alabama on 
business connected with his lumber interests, has 
‘*pulled up stakes’’ and has gone to Australia. There 
are rumors of financial difficulties one report being to 
the effect that he suffered losses aggregating between 
$50,000 and $60,000. J. A. Widner, who holds Mr. 
Gustin’s power of attorney, says, however, that he is 
not deeply involved, and that all his debts will be paid. 
Mr. Gustin has numerous interests in Alpena besides 
his lumber business. He is chairman of the Gustin 
Land Company. He had been active in politics and 
was a member of the state legislature from 1897 to 
1900. He is 41 years old and a native of Bay City. 

J. C. Ross, of Ross & Wentworth, Bay City, was in 
Detroit today on business. Other recent Detroit vis- 
itors were Jerome Robinson, representing the J. W. 
Thompson Company, of Chicago, and W. W. Watterson, 


vice president and general manager of the Radek 
Lumber Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. They reported 
sales good. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Ret: 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is chairman of the demn 
rage committee of the newly-organized Detroit Trafii 
Association, and as such is likely to have his hand 
full, as the local railroad lines are about to institute 
change in the method of collecting demurrage that does 
not meet the approval of the association. A conference: 
between representatives of the association and Mich 
igan railroads with offices in Detroit probably will be 
arranged for some time this month. Secretary Holmes 
is in Chicago, attending the meeting of secretaries 01 
state lumber associations. He is accompanied by Jolin 
Comerford, of the Detroit Lumber Company, and 8S. B. 
Gorham, another Detroit lumberman. 

Henry M. Melchers returned last week from a suc 
cessful hunting trip in the northern woods, and enter 
tained about a dozen of his friends in the trade at a 
partridge supper in a downtown cafe Saturday evening. 
There were hot birds galore, with an occasional cold 
bottle. Mr. Melchers was willing to make affidavit 
that he brought down every one of the birds with his 
own gun, but his guests took him at his word. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 8.—Milwaukee wholesale lum- 
bermen believe that the reason the local box factories 
are not placing larger orders in low grade hardwoods 
lies in the fact that these manufacturers are using 
more pine, much of which has been exported by boat 
from Canada this season. Naturally this is being used 
as a strong argument against the new lumber tariff law 
which allows low grade stocks to be brought in from 
Canadian ports. Certain it is that local wholesalers and 
manufacturers of the state have been doing only a nom- 
inal business with the box manufacturers all summer, a 
fact that has caused wide comment, especially when it 
is known that the box factories of Milwaukee, many of 
them among the largest in the country, are in full 
operation. This state of affairs has been a body blow 
to the local lumber trade in general and has done much 
to demoralize the hardwood business in low grade stuff. 

With the advent of widespread blizzards in Wisconsin 
this week, followed by cold weather, the building season 
in this city and about the state seems to have been 
brought to a speedy close. Operations were nearly com- 
pleted, however, and consisted largely of small building 
and repair work. Taken as a whole, lumbermen and 
contractors say that it was one of the longest dnd most 
successful building seasons in several years. While lum- 
bermen expect business to be quiet for a few weeks, it 
is believed that it will not be long before orders will be 
placed for spring delivery. Nothing short of a boom 
business is confidently expected next season by Wisconsin 
Jumbermen. 

As a reason for the inactivity in the timber land 
business, a well kuown dealer of Milwaukee gives it as 
his ojinion that it is because the lumber manufacturers 
loaded up heavily some time ago when timber lands 
were sold at bargains. Many small owners of timber 
were not able to stand the drain of taxes and other 
expenses, coupled with the dangers from loss by forest 
fires, and disposed of their lands at low prices. Timber- 
men say that the large mill companies are refusing to 
buy at all unless the properties can be secured at a 
decidedly low figure. Several bargains in timber lands 
in this state have gone begging of late, while several 
sales at a remarkably low figure have been made by 
those desiring good investments. 

A. C. Opperman, vice president of William Schuette 
& Co., Pittsburg, Pa., called upon the Milwaukee lumber 
trade this week. 

W. E. Allen, president of the W. E. Allen Company, 
lumber wholesaler, has returned from a business trip 
to Sheboygan, Oshkosh and other Wisconsin points. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 8.—Lumber companies and 
jobbers in Wisconsin are making extensive preparations 
for a busy logging season. Employment will be given 
to a large number of men and wages will be higher 
than last season owing to the scarcity of the better class 
of lumber jacks. In the camps that have already been 
started wages range from $25 to $40, according to the 
nature of the work. 

Christopher Eby and William Daniels have opened a 
logging camp at Malvern and will log for the Pelican 
River Lumber Company. 

Wisconsin lumbermen friends of former Mayor M. 
Perron, of Escanaba, Mich., are congratulating that well 
known lumberman on the extraordinary good fortune 
which he experienced on a recent hunting trip. He 
brought down two deer without moving from one spot, 
all within the space:of a minute. 

The plant of the Morris Manufacturing Company at 
Morris, formerly heavy manufacturer of veneer prod- 
ucts, is being demolished. Following the exhaustion of 
the company’s timber holdings, the plant has been idle 
for many months. 

L. Waldo Thompson, manager of the Beloit Lumber 
Company at Beloit for many years, has resigned, his 
resignation to take effect on January 1. 





The American Seating Company will make extensive 


LUMBER CENTERS OF THE BADGER STATE. 


Canadian Lumber Used for Boxes — Timber Tracts in Less Demand — Heavy Logging in 
Prospect—Fine Weather Has Extended the Season. ; 








improvements at its plant at Racine Junction next year. 
A modern steel and brick factory, office buildings and 
several smaller structures will be erected. 

The English Manufacturing Company, of Appleton, is 
enlarging its dry kiln by the erection of an addition 
40x50 feet. The company is contemplating other 
improvements. 

The Fond du Lae Church Furnishing Company, of 
Fond du Lae, is operating its plant day and night and 
Sunday to keep pace with the rush of orders. 

The warehouse of the Winnebago Furniture Company 
at Fond du Lac, which replaces the structure destroyed 
by fire several months ago, is fast nearing completion. 

O. M. Neye has resigned as manager ot the Aurora 
Land & Lumber Company’s store at Stanley. 

James Cranston, of St. Paul, Minn., has been made 
oftice manager for the Medford Lumber Company at 
Medford to succeed F. G. Pierce, recently resigned. 

The Western Banana Crate Manufacturing Company, 
of La Crosse, has begun the erection of an additional 
factory building, 28x60 feet. Capacity will be doubled. 

Arthur Klumb kas been made manager of the Brit- 
tingham & Hixon Company’s retail yards at Eagle. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Dee. 7.—The Mellen Lumber Company 
is in active operation at Foster and at Glidden. About 
ten carloads of hemlock and hardwood are shipped daily. 
The Glidden operation is in charge of George Hosely 
and the Foster woods operation is looked after by Al 
Stewart. General Manager Twomey is busy looking 
after the entire operation and is assisted by L. A. Maier, 
who has charge of -the office work. Mr. Maier was for 
merly cashier of the First National bank at Medford. 

The saw mill of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company 
will resume operation this week after a shutdown of 
several weeks’ duration, during which time a log pond 
was installed. The mill will run a single shift. Later 
a night crew will be put to work. 

This has been one of the latest falls for several years. 
The weather has been such that it has been possible to 
work cutside all the time with the exception of a part 
of a day during the big snow storm a few weeks ago. 
The mill of the M..H. Sprague Lumber Company has 
been running full blast since it started last July. 

Thomas W. Jay, of Brule, was in Iron River last Mon- 
day morning looking after business matters. He will 
do considerable logging in Oulu this winter, where he 
will operate two camps. He has a small saw mill several 
miles north of the Northern Pacific tracks, and this will 
be operated practically all winter and the lumber will 
be hauled to the track. The mill in Muskeg will be sup- 
plied with logs for a run next spring and summer. He 
will also operate camps near Lake Nebagamon and will 
land about 1,000,000 feet of piling in the lake. Next 
spring these will be towed to the north shore of the 
lake and hoisted out and loaded on cars for shipment. 
This logging job will contribute materially toward mak- 
ing Nebagamon a busy town all winter. 

Frank Heiderer has made a determined effort for two 
months in behalf of the farmers in the vicinity to obtain 
a market for kilnwood. The Ashland Iron & Steel Com- 
pany agreed to take kilnwood from Butternut provided 
the rate of transportation was lowered. Mr. Heiderer 
took it upon himself to interview the officers of the rail- 
road and actually succeeded in getting a large reduction 
in the freight rates from Butternut to Ashland. But 
even with this reduction the steel company claims that 
it is unable to pay more than $2 a cord f: o. b. cars in 
Butternut, when it was generally expected that the price 
would be not less than $2.50. Naturally the outcome is 
very disappointing to Mr. Heiderer, but he is still 
willing to make another attempt. 

It is announced that the Creamery Package & Manu 
facturing Company and Bauer Bros. & Knoop, of But- 
ternut, will not buy hemlock this winter. Bauer Bros. & 
Knoop have a large stock of yarded hemlock and unless 
they are able to dispose of it will make no further 
purchases. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Dec. 8.—Ten or twelve large lumber 
camps employing between 600 and 800 men will be 
operated in Bayfield county this winter. The Wachs- 
muth Lumber Company, of Bayfield, will employ 300 to 
400 men, forty teams of horses and will put in 15,000,- 
000 feet of timber. Part of this will be hauled over 
the Bayfield Transfer railway to the mill at Bayfield 
and the rest banked on the shore to be rafted in the 
spring. The Bayfield Mill Company will operate one 
camp of 100 men near Salmo with fourteen teams. It 
will put in 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet of hemlock and 
1,200,000 feet of birch. The hemlock will be hauled 
and banked at Pike’s bay while the birch will be shipped 
by rail to the company’s mill at Roye’s point. The Bell 
Lumber Company, of Bayfield, will operate two camps 
and 100 men. It will put in between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 feet. In addition there will be several smaller 
jobbers with camps. All the timber will be sawed at 
Bayfield mills next summer. The Kurz-Downey Com- 
pany will operate its lumber mill north of Bayfield all 
winter. 

Gust Gasensky, of Klondyke, will log 1,000,000 feet 
of timber for the Holt Lumber Company of Oconto. 
Hanson Bros., of Klondyke, will cut the logs into lum- 
ber with their portable saw mill. Jack Mylrea, of 
Wausau, and G. A. Hale, of Monico, will log this winter 
at Long lake in Florence county. The Bolles Lumber 
Company, of Klondyke, will employ over 100 men in its 
big camp. Charles Post, of Klondyke, has a camp near 
Klondyke and will run a crew of 125 men. He has one 
contract alone for 165,000 railroad ties. A dozen other 
smaller jobbers will operate camps in the same vicinity 
in township 32-18, Marinette county. Charles Brazeau 
and Archie St. Mary will log this season near Wescott 
lake. 

John Jennings, of the Jennings Lumber Company, 
New London, has a crew getting out 200,000 feet of 
timber south of that city. Laun Bros., of Elkhart Lake, 
will put in 500,000 feet of oak, elm, basswood, maple 
and pine this winter, buying largely from farmers. 

The Cashton Milling Company, of Cashton, has de- 
cided to install a saw mill and planing mill in the large 
mill at that point. 

The Sheboygan Chair Company and the Phoenix Chair 
Company, of Sheboygan, are installing blower systems. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Dec. 6.—The several lumber companies 
of this vicinity expect to do about the same amount of 
sawing next summer as in recent years. All have made 
preparations for the winter’s logging, and it is expected 
that 100,000,000 feet will be sawed by the saw mills in 
Wausau and Schofield next summer. 

The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company will cut about 
25,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood logs this sea- 
son, which is the company’s usual eut. The company 
expeets to operate two camps at Glandon and employ 
about 106 men. Joseph McGinnis will have charge of 
these camps and expects to put in about 5,000,000 feet of 
logs. The remainder, consisting of about 20,000,000 feet, 
has been let to twenty-one jobbers, who will operate 
camps in the vicinity of Glandon in the town of Hewitt. 
These jobbers will employ about 350 men. All the logs 
will be shipped to this city by rail. The sawing will be 
started about January 15. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company will saw from 
12,000,000 to 14,000,000 feet in this city next summer. 
The company will operate one logging camp at Grand- 
father Falls, of which George Morisette will have charge. 
This camp will put in about 3,000,000 feet. The company 
expects to let the contract for cutting the remaining 
9,000,000 feet to small jobbers. The cut will consist 
mostly of hemlock. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company expects to cut 
about 12,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood. Of this 
amount 4,000,000 will be put in by the company’s two 
camps at Parrish, Langlade county. About 1,250,000 feet 
of hemlock and hardwood will be put.in by Thompson 
3ros. at Bloomville. The remainder of the cut will be 
bought from smaller jobbers and farmers. The camps 
at Parrish will be operated by H. A. Luther and will 
employ about 100 men. The Thompson Bros. camp will 
employ about twenty-five men. The logs will be shipped 
by rail to this city. 

The F. Schubring Lumber Company will saw 10,000,000 
feet next summer, which is somewhat more than other 
years. The company expects to divide the cut about 
equally between Burns & Bently and Nansseld & Brem- 
mer, both of which jobbing concerns will operate camps 
in Ringle. Considerable of the cut will be bought from 
farmers. The logs will be shipped to this city by rail. 
The two jobbers expect to employ 100 men. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company will cut about 
25,000,000 feet of pine at Schofield. The company will 
operate five camps of its own and has also made arrange- 
ments with two concerns for their cuts this winter. Three 
of the company’s camps will be in Vilas county, one in 
Langlade county north of Prentice and one at Rosholt, 
Marathon county. The jobbers’ camps will be at Mercer, 
Iron county, and near Star lake, in Vilas county. The 
logs will be shipped to Schofield by rail. The company 
expects to employ about 245 men in its camps, the two 
jobbers about 100 men. J. B. Jenson, of Manawa, will be 
the company’s logging superintendent. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Dee. 7.—After a successful season the 
saw mill of the Paine Lumber Company, Hollister, Amos 
« Co., and The Campbell Cameron Company have been 
closed, These companies look for a large cut of logs 
this winter preparatory to an increase in business. 

‘he Paine company’s sash and door factory is 


progressing well. The foundations are about in, and 
the big cement stack is nearing completion. This com- 
pany’s veneer plant is running day and night, and its 
old factory is driven to capacity to fill the orders fer 
veneered doors. 

The R. McMillen Company’s factory is about com- 
pleted. The main factory building, dry kilns and engine 
room, are of solid brick construction. The engine and 
boilers have been installed, and millwrights are putting 
up shafting. 

T. R. Wall, of the Wall-Spaulding Company, of Big 
Falls, reports conditions favorable. It will log heavily 
this winter, cutting mostly hemlock and hardwood. 

Radford Bros. & Co. are running full time. They have 
completed a large dry lumber shed. This concern is 
making extensive improvements in the veneered door 
department. 

The Shawano Lumber Company of Shawano, has been 
furnishing the Oshkosh trade a large quantity of cedar 
poles for paving purposes. I. I. Steiger, manager for 


this company, while in this city recently reported that. 


the company was preparing for a large cut. It will 
make repairs at the mill, especially in the shingle de- 
partment. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Dec. 6.—Rhinehart Meyer has started 
up his veneer factory. This is a new institution run 
in connection with his cheese box factory. 

The H. W. Wright Lumber Company is installing 
a 6-inch band resaw to take care of orders for resawed 
lumber. 

The weather is a serious drawback to loggers through- 
out this section of the country, as the snow has entirely 
disappeared and it is decidedly warm. None of the lakes 
or rivers are frozen over, which is unprecedented at this 
time of the year. 

The car shortage has caused several of the mills to 
shut down. 

There is great rejoicing among the loggers and others 
who are interested in lumbering in this vicinity over the 
change in the weather, as the temperature has dropped 
60 degrees. The Wisconsin and Prairie rivers are frozen 
over and the roads and swamps will be in good condition 
for the winter operations. 

The Collar Lumber Company is repairing its sawmill 
engine, which was badly damaged a short time ago when 
the cylinder head was blown off. The new cylinder will 
be one inch larger in diameter. 

John Wenzel, who has been superintendent of the A. H. 
Stange Company’s sash and door plant in this city since 
its organization, has sold his interest in that company 
and has retired from active participation in its affairs on 
account of ill health. 


MINNESOTA MILL POINTS. 


Millwork in Strong Demand—Cold Weather Expe- 
dites Woods Operations—Transit Shipments 
Decried—Building Exceeds 1908. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 8.—The cold weather added 
to the rush of business for local sash and door com- 
panies and especially for storm sash. Where thé call was 
in the city it was promptly cared for, but retailers out- 
side who delayed in stocking up found themselves in a 
bad way. 

The season is at hand for taking account of yard 
stocks. It is believed there will be found a lack of many 
material in many lines and the possibility of an active 
spring trade looms up. All the lumbermen can hope 
for is that the roads will be open to handle the business 
when .it comes. 

Logging operations are on at full swing now that the 
crisp winter weather has arrived. The swamps are 
becoming firmer, making road-making easy of accom- 
plishment. Up to this time there was complaint from 
loggers in swampy districts. The Mississippi river is 
frozen from shore to shore and small lakes and streams 
are covered with ice. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Lum- 
ber Company has announced that contracts are let for 
300,000,000 feet of lumber to be cut. 

E. C. Shevlin, president of the Shevlin Timber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., stopped off the other day and told 
of the big business handled this year by the companies 
in the growing Inland Empire. He said the men will 
be out for even greater business next year. 

On a recent visit, R. C. Hubly, of E. J. MceNeeley & 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., spoke with disfavor of transit ship- 
ments from the coast. He characterized it as one of the 
greatest evils in the lumber business and said an at- 
tempt will be made to end it. 

Building operations, closing December 1, show that 
5,823 permits, costing $12,237,240, were issued as against 
5,392 permits, costing $9,371,745 for the first eleven 
months of last year. 

The American Roofing Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been transferred to Minneapolis by the purchase by 
C. F. Hepburn, this city, of the controlling interest. 
C. F. Hepburn is president, H. L. Wilber, Kansas City, 
vice president, and J. H. Brown, secretary. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 7.—The cut of white pine in the 
Duluth district, according to one of the larger operators, 
will be about the same as a year ago. The larger opera- 
tors, he says, will cut about the same as last winter, but 
there may be enough small operators to show some gain 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 
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Our stocks of Hemlock is come 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
let us quote you prices, 














60 M feet 114" No. 3 Common Pine. 

30 M feet 134" No. 3 Common Pine. 

75 M feet each 1x8 and 10" No. 3 Common Pine. 
200 M feet 1x4" and wider 6' and up No. 4 Com. Pine. 
100 M feet 1x4" and wider 6" and up No. 5 Com. Pine. 

75 M feet 1x4" and wider 8' and up No. 3 Common 

Hemlock. 
900 pieces each 2x10, 18 and 20' Norway. 
400 pieces each 2x10, 22 and 24' Norway. 
500 M No. 1 White Cedar Shingles. 
300 M feet 1" to 2x4" & wider 3' & 4' Box Lumber. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


| RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., wisconsin: 











LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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ORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


We are the exclusive manufac- 


turers 


and by maintaining con- 


stantly a well assorted stock are 
in po to fill orders with little 


delay. 


Write today for prices. 
WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M 
100 M 
200 M 
500 M 

50 M 
100 M 
100 M 
200 M 

50 M 

50 M 


ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 

“« 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
4-4 No. 3 Elm 
4-4 No. 3 Basswood 
4-4 Log Run Basswood 
4-4 Log Run Beech 
2x4-10’ Hemlock 
2x6-10’ Hemlock 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. , 





Buyers Attention! 


We have the following items ready for 


I, diate Shr ¢ 


'P - 





100,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple. 


100,000 
500,000 
50,000 
500,000 
200,000 
20,000 
20,000 
40,000 
40,000 
75,000 


‘* 5-4 No. 3 Common Basswood. 

‘* 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech. 

‘* 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 

‘* 8-4 Merchantable Hemlock. 

** 2x6-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

‘* 8-4 No. 2 C. and B. Birch. 

** 5-4 No. 2 C. and B. Birch. 

‘* 4-4 No. 2 C. and B. Birch. 

‘* 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 

‘* 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Basswood. 


We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff and 
Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long in both Hemlock and Hardwood. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 


Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


E.B. 


Established 1877 


Prices on Request 


Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Telecode Used 








over the previous winter. The work of the small opera- 
tors will, however, be confined principally to tamarack, 
pulpwood and ties. 

The Rice’s point mill of Alger, Smith & Co., will 
resume operation Thursday. The plant has been closed 
six weeks for repairs and to install boilers. A double 
shift of 300 men will be employed. The West Duluth 
mill of the company is shut for the winter. The Hines 


mill at West Duluth will resume operation soon. ‘The 
Scott-Graff Lumber Company is not operating its mill 
but is getting out logs over the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota, and it is expected that this plant will be 
active soon. The Red Cliff mill is down, but this com- 
pany is also getting out logs over the Duluth & Novrth- 
ern Minnesota, and is expected to begin mill operation 
shortly. 





FROM THE GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





Heavy Rains Retard Logging Operations—Saw Mill Being Erected—Lumber Manufacturer in 
New Offices—Lumberman Elected to Office of Public Trust. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 8.—Permits issued for build- 
ing started in November show gains over the same 
month last year, but are not up to the 1909 standard. 
One and a quarter million dollars was expended during 
November for new buildings, which is 50 percent lower 
than the mark made in March, but slightly in excess of 
three of the preceding ten months of the year. It is 
estimated that the buildings on which the construction 
work will be begun in the first few months of the new 
year will aggregate $6,000,000. This does not include 
small residences and repair work, which when added to 
the total will create a new record in 1910 for building 
in Seattle. 

L. R. Drake, who manages a retail lumber yard for 
Brooks Bros. at Minnesota Transfer, was in Seattle last 
week visiting friends in the trade and looking into the 
lumber situation from a buyer’s standpoint. 

A. O. Nelson, president and treasurer of the Nelson 
Lumber Company, this city, returned this week from a 
six weeks’ trip, going as far east as Chicago. On his 
trip Mr. Nelson combined business with pleasure and 
visited a number of friends in the trade. He says the 
outlook for business after the first of the coming year 
is very gratifying. 

The Alaska Lumber Company, of Seattle, which owns 
a shingle mill at Mukilteo, on the Great Northern rail- 
road about four miles below Everett, is erecting a saw 
mill, adjoining the shingle mill, for the manufacture of 
cedar siding. The mill will have a capacity of about 
50,000 feet of lumber a day. E. L. Fairbanks, who 
until recently has had charge of the traffic department 
of this company, will look after the shingle part of 
the company’s business. W. N. Sine has accepted a 
position as buyer and inspector, which position was 
made vacant by the resignation of Fred Campbell, who 
has gone with the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company. 


The Alaska company reports an increased volume of - 


business coming in during the last few weeks and that 
as a result prices have stiffened. 

H. K. Gustin, of the Alpina Cedar Company, Alpina, 
Mich., was a visitor in Seattle the last week. Mr. 
Gustin’s trip to the Coast was purely a business one. 
This company handles all kinds of forest products, 
making a specialty of cedar. 

J. H. Krueger, Minneapolis representative of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, head offices St. Louis, 
Mo., and Coast offices Seattle, is spending a few days 
visiting the mills on Puget sound sizing up conditions. 
Minneapolis, Minn., is this company’s distributing 
point for poles. 

Robert S. Wilson, lumber manufacturer, wholesaler 
and dealer in timber lands, moved into a handsome 
suite of offices on the tenth floor of the Henry building 
this week. Mr. Wilson says that a shipper does not 
dare to make definite quotations, with the railroads all 
tied up on account of the strike of the switchmen. 
He says that if the strike should last only a few days 
lumber shipments would be delayed for a much longer 
time, as perishable freight would be taken care of first. 
Mills that are cutting timbers will soon be placed in 
such a position that they will have to close. A great 
many shingle mills that will be forced to shut down 
because they are unable to make shipments, will re- 
main closed down for the winter. Another feature of 
the situation is the almost unprecedented high water, 
which has forced the closing of a number of mills. 
These features will necessarily cause a large curtail- 
ment of the output of lumber and shingles and will no 
doubt strengthen the market. 

Fred Campbell, until recently connected with the 
Alaska Lumber Company, of this city, has accepted a 
position as buyer for the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle. Mr. Campbell is well and favorably 
known among Coast lumbermen and has many friends 
in the trade, and this coupled with his well known en- 
ergy and capacity for work make him a valuable addi- 
tion to this company’s force. Another addition to the 
working force of this company is E. H. Luke, who the 
first of this month took charge of the shingle depart- 
ment of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company. Mr. 
Luke until recently was in the employ of the A. P. 
Henderson Lumber Company. 

W. H. England, special agent for the bureau of cor 
porations, Department of Commerce & ‘Labor, is in 
Seattle to complete an estimate of the standing timber 
in this state. The work is estimated by counties and 
already has been completed in Montana, Tdaho and 
eastern Washington. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 6.—An advance in lumber prices, 
while not contemplated among western Washington manu- 
facturers, is warranted by the current log market, ac- 
cording to Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company. Excessive rains and high 


winds for ten days have made logging operations next 
to impossible. In Tacoma the rainfall for November 
exceeded 14 inches, breaking all previous records in the 
history of the local weather bureau. The rainfall at 
Olympia, Thurston county, totaled 20 inches for the 
month. Throughout southwestern Washington much dam- 
age has been done by the high water which still pre- 
vails, Railroads have suffered greatly by landslides 
and washouts, more especially on branches rather than 
the main lines, which latter have been kept open most 
of the time with attention devoted chiefly to maintain- 
ing passenger traffic. The movement of freight has been 
greatly delayed 1sor the last two weeks and the climax 
came with the switchmen’s strike, completely tieing up 
all freight tratiic. On the Olympia and Grays harbor 
branch of the Northern Pacific much damage has been 
done to the roadbed. Reports from Anacortes and neigh 
boring points state that four feet of water is covering 
the LaConnor and neighboring flats. The lumber and 
logging industry in the country has suffered severe fos. 

George S. Long, resident agent of the Weyerlacuse: 
Timber Company, attended the meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Protective & Conservation Association 
at Spokane, December 1. It was called by President 
A. L. Flewelling to plan work for the coming year and 
hear reports of committees. Mr. Long is vice president 
of the association for Washington. 

R. L. MeCormick, secretary of this company, was re- 
elected president of the Ferry museum board of trustees 
at the annual meeting. Assurances of support from all 
parts of the state are pouring in upon Mr. McCormick, 
who recently announced himself a candidate for the 
United States senate from this state. His friends are 
confident that he will be the republican nominee. 

Speaking of the current condition of the lumber mar 
ket, President Griggs, of the Weyerhaeuser company, said 

On account of the approaching holidays and inventory 
season the lumber business is about all that can be expected 
The inquiry on export business is good but there has been 
a slight letup in coastwise and rail demand. Labor is 
plentiful, but the log situation would warrant an advance in 
the price of lumber. The storms that have raged up and 
down the North Pacific and across Puget sound, Grays 
harbor and Columbia river territory have created havoc 
with logging operations. No. 2 logs are selling at $6, No 
1 at $9 and flooring at $12, which also are the ruling prices 
on Grays harbor and along the Columbia river. 

The Pacific & Eastern Railroad Company has receive: 
its second locomotive to operate on the standard gage 
road it is constructing through the Mill creek valley to 
a big body of timber the company owns near the head 
waters of that stream. The line eventually will be ex 
tended to Chehalis. It is owned by the Willapa Lumber 
Company and the Siler Mill Company, of Raymond, and 
the Columbia Box & Lumber Company, of South Bend. 
Under the name of the Sunset Logging Company, these 
companies are operating five large donkeys and will add 
others until about fifty are in operation. 

The Electric Logging Company, of this city, operating 
camps on the Tacoma Eastern, has added two donkey 
engines and is increasing its output to 100,000 feet a day. 

Bids are out for the excavation work for the 10-story 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company-Commercial, Club build 
ing to be erected at Eleventh and A streets. About 
17,000 cubic yards will be excavated. Cliff avenue, an 
unimproved street at the rear, will be graded and 
paved. 

The city council is arranging to lease from the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company a tract near the com- 
pany’s boarding house upon a which a tidelands fire sta 
tion will be erected. 

G. A. Omm and Harry Omm, his son, are negotiating 
for a site on the tidelands for the construction of a shin- 
gle mill of about 100,000 daily capacity. Mr. Omm, 
senior, was with the Dryad Shingle Company and the 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Company. A site at Everett also 
is under consideration. 

The Fredrickson Lumber Company is finding yard 
stock demand and prices better. Demand in general is 
picking up slowly. Railroad construction stuff and car 
material are strong. 

The Winkleman Lumber Company is getting its share 
of business and finds the outlook satisfactory, except for 
the uncertainty as to what will result from the railroad 
tieup. Ray Winkleman, head of the company, is one of 
the younger, hustling lumbermen of this city. 

Harry McCormick, formerly of the McCormick Lum- 
ber Company, of McCormick, speaking of the great dam- 
age caused by the rains and floods in southwestern Wash 
ington, said: 

Particularly unfortunate have been those loggers whose 
railroads cross the rivers in that country. Nearly all the 
logging roads have been put out of commission by the 
washing away of bridges. W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Bll, is 
one of the big losers, his loss amounting to more than 
$50,000, owing to the breaking of his boom and the carry- 
ing away of 3,000,000 feet of logs, while his logging road 
bridges have suffered and his mill has been forced to close 
for lack of logs. Several other loggers have suffered 
severely, among them the Baker-May company, and the 
total damage can not easily be computed. The McCormick 


company’s only loss was that of delay in the progress of 
the work of rebuilding its will. 
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NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 6.—Practically the entire 
Northern Pacific track on Ebey island was washed out 
by recent floods. As a consequence the plant of the 
McWilliams & Henry Company is shut down. This 
delay, combined with the car shortage created by the 
switchmen’s strike, comes at a bad season’ for this 
company. The concern never has received so many in- 
quiries for cedar siding and shingles. It quotes stars 
$1.75 at the mill in mixed ecarlots. A record volume of 
inquiries was received December 2 when the office of the 
company had overtures for thirty carloads of shingles 
and cedar siding. Line yard men are beginning to buy, 
and the outlook for the new year, as viewed by this 
company, is excellent. Damage amounting to $5,000 has 
been inflicted. The yards were inundated, resulting in 
the floating off of stock. The Eclipse mill is also tem- 
porarily out of commission, causing a shortage of logs. 
An order has been issued that employees are not to 
report for duty until notified. 

The Canyon Lumber Company has resumed operation 
after being shut down several days on account of the 
flood. Cargo trade, the company reports, is good. The 
California market also is good. The Chilean ship County 
of Linlithdown will take on 2,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the west coast of South America. This company has in 
stalled a new works, which materially adds to the al 
ready excellent equipment of its local plant. 

The Salzer Lumber Company has started to manu 
facture, though for some time it will be unable to ship 
by rail owing to the damage wrought to the Northern 
Pacifie track by the flood. The railroad spur extending 
into the millyard is washed out, and while the high stage 
in the river caused no heavy damage it put the company 
to much inconvenience. The company is looking forward 
to good trade next year. An important change soon to 
be made by the company is the installation of a 300- 
horsepower engine, which will increase daily capacity 
15,000 feet. 

William Boner, manager for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, has surveyors at work running lines for the 
construction of an office building 48x50 feet. Other im 
provements contemplated are the tearing down of the 
stables and building new ones at the south end of the 
yard. The company is negotiating for a Northern Pa 
cifie spur. 

Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Company, 
and who, incidentally, is Everett’s mayor-elect, says tue 
frame work for the plant of his company, a fine cedar 
mill, to be erected near the company’s large shingle 
mill, is in place and the work of installing machinery 
will soon be undertaken. Colonel Hartley predicts that 
1910 will prove a good year for the shingle manufactur 
ing industry. The trying situation brought on by the 
striking switchmen will, if not speedily settled, disturb 
this mill, which produces abouc 500,000 shingles a day. 

The Index-Galena Lumber Company is installing at its 
plant near Index, twin engines and boilers to produce, 
respectively, 450 and 375 horsepower. 

The Lone-Lake Lumber Company has moved its head 
quarters from the original location at wangley to 
Everett. This company has a small plant manufacturing 
lumber and cedar shingles. Its officers are Jacob 
Anthes, president; L. D. Brooke, vice president anu 
manager, and William Sheller, secretary. 

British steamer Fitzclarence has taken on 800,000 feet 
of lumber for Panama from the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company and 150,000 feet at the Mukilteo Lumber Com 
pany’s wharf. 

Steam schooner Harold Dollar has sailed for San 
Francisco with a full cargo of lumber from the Ferry 
Baker Lumber Company and the Canyon Lumber Com 
pany. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Dec. 4.—The floods reported last 
week have been worse than for years in this part of the 
state, and the loss has been heavy. Many mills have 
lost logs, roads, buildings ete., and some have even lost 
railroad tracks. All plants have been closed more than 
a week, so that orders are behind, and business practi- 
cally at a standstill. In the Grays Harbor country the 
losses were particularly heavy, as the long continued 
rain, together with an enormous tide, did great damage 
to railroads as well as mills. The Northern Pacific rail 
way lost considerable road, several cars and at least one 
locomotive. The loss of life was not so great as might 
have been expected, but was serious. 

The various boom companies lost heavily in logs that 
escaped and in injury to booms and jetties. W. C. 
Yeomans, of Pe Ell, was a heavy loser. A new dam 
built during the summer for splashing logs to his mills 
was badly damaged, and a large number of logs got 
away. They were caught, however, at a mill below him, 
so he will be able to sell them. This will cause him to 
be shut down some time. 

The Union Pacific and Milwaukee roads were heavy 
losers. In some places their grades and bridges were 
swept away. On top of all the loss and damage from 
floods the mills are at a standstill on account of the 
strike of the railroad switchmen, and it is a question 
whether the matter will be settled within a reasonable 
time. If things continue as at present the lumber busi- 
hess will be completely paralyzed. Coal mines also are 
losing heavily on account of the strike and a coal famine 
‘Ss imminent in the larger towns. Many mines will 
hav e 4 close in a day or two more unless the strike is 
Settled. 

the Centralia Shingle Mills Company has a boom 
tull of shingle bolts, and also received a lot of rubbish 
that is not really needed in the operation of the mill. 

\ large tract of timber near Elma is being opened up, 
und will be logged off in the near future. The property 
belongs to the Pope-Talbot corporation. 

he largest timber deal of the week was that of the 


purchase from A. J. West by the Deming Lumber and 
Shingle Company of a tract of land in the South Bay 
country. The consideration was $15,000. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 3.—Unprecedented floods 
have swept over the valleys of the Nooksack and Skagit 
rivers in Whatcom and Skagit counties during the last 
ten days, and great loss has been sustained by farmers, 
as well as lumbermen, who own mills located in the 
flood-swept districts. The chief damage to the lumber- 
ing industry is the loss of booms of logs and shinglebolts 
that were carried away by the high waters. Aside from 
that loss the millmen fared pretty well. 

George A. Cooper, president of the Hazel Mill Com- 
pany and the Hazel Lumber Company, with headquarters 
in this city, has demonstrated his faith in the beauty of 
native woods as finishing lumber by exclusive use of 
these woods in the completion of the interior of his 
exquisite office rooms in the Oakland block, West Holly 
street. 
and is a source of great attraction to local, as well as 
visiting, lumbermen. 

Negotiations for the sale of the J. E. Rice shingle 
mill, located at Chuckanut Station, four miles south of 
Bellingham, on the Great Northern railway, to the Beach 
Shingle Company, were completed today. The considera- 
tion named in the bill of sale is $10,500, and includes 
the splendidly equipped mill plant and the timber sup- 
ply, which is extensive. 

The big steamship Luckenbeck is berthed at Sehome 
dock and is receiving a cargo of 4,000,000 shingles, 
supplied by the Larson Lumber Company, for delivery 
at New York. The arrival of the Luekenbeck marks a 
new era in the shipment of lumber and shingles from 
Bellingham to the Atlantic coast by water. The 
Luckenbeck will be the first ship to take Whatcom 
County shingles through the Straits of Magellan, as 
shipments heretofore taken from this section of Puget 
sound have been passed from the Pacific ocean via the 
Isthmus of Panama by rail, and reloaded on vessels on 
the Atlantic ocean side for delivery at the port of desti- 
nation. The shingles that are being loaded on the 
Luckenbeck are being supplied jointly by the Larson 
Lumber Company and the Consolidated Lumber & Shin 


TRADE NOTES. 


IMPROVEMENT IN READY ROOFING. 

‘*No roof, no house’’ might be adopted as an axiom 
for the builder, and that the truth conveyed by it is 
recognized is evidenced by the numerous attempts that 
have been made to produce a satisfactory covering for 
the modern building. The habitations of men are 
today roofed with almost every conceivable means and 
material, from the straw thatch of the Indian tea 
picker to the gilded dome of the government buildings. 

But the men of moderate means who constitute the 
great buying population of the world ask for a roofing 
material that is easily laid, serviceable and reasonable 
in price. The ready-to-lay roofing is a comparatively 
recent invention which has entered a field in the building 
world in which there are many rivals. 

The Ford Manufacturing Company, Chicago, maker of 
Ford’s special roofs, was established in 1865, and with 
the completion of additions to its plant it claims it will 
have the largest factory for the manufacture of roofs 
in the world. This company sets down as the four 
essentials of roof construction, durability, economy, 
speed and style; and offers its special roofing as the 
most nearly perfect combination of these qualities, 
claiming it has established its superiority despite all 
arguments of the old school of builders and architects. 











FACILITIES FOR INCREASED OUTPUT. 

To say that a concern is modern and up to date is 
only to say that its management is far sighted and is 
equivalent also to saying that it is prosperous. A _ strik- 
ing example of this kind of business and this kind of 
management is the Dodge Manufacturing Company, of 
Mishawaka, Ind., manufacturer of transmission ma 
chinery. Only a few weeks ago in these columns was 
recorded news of the construction by that company of 
a large warehouse. Now it is building a 360x80-foot 
extension to its foundry for the manufacture of its 
‘*Standard’’ iron pulleys. This addition will be built 
of brick and steel and will comprise two cupolas of 
eight and ten tons an hour each. An 8-ton electric 
crane will operate between the cupola room and the 
supply yard, and a 10-ton crane will do the work inside. 

The facilities for the operation of this additional 
equipment will be made complete by the construction 
of a coke shed 240x15 feet with a Dodge conveyor for 
unloading cars. These additions, with other changes 
and rearrangements made and contemplated, will make 


possible the doubling of the output of the Dodge com- 


pany made necessary by the demand for its goods. 





WORKINGMEN’S SHOES. 

The modern tendency to specialize is exemplified in 
the Arthur A. Williams Shoe Company, manufacturer, 
Holliston, Mass., which makes a specialty of medium 
priced shoes for men and carries everything in stock 
ready to ship in any quantity. The company already 
has an extensive trade in the United States and Canada, 
and commissary buyers will find its stock and facilities 
peculiarly suited to their requirements. Inasmuch as 
100,000 pairs of work shoes are always in stock, prompt 
shipments are assured. A request will bring a prompt 
response with full information as to stock, prices and 
facilities. 


It is an original design arranged by Mr. Cooper 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE 


The ordinary uses of maple are not such as to 
require large trees or to make a good percentage 
of extreme widths a necessity; yet the maple 
forests of Michigan have their giants just as 
has any other forest growth. The illustration 
reproduced herewith shows a maple tree of both 
size and quality. 

Indeed it is the latter item that is the impor- 
tant thing in maple stumpage. It can be said of 
maple that no other hardwood shows a larger 
forests 


percentage of clear. In the Michigan 


are plenty of maples 3 to 4 feet in diameter, and 














GIANT MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 


rising to,a height of 60 or 7o feet to the first 
limb. Such a tree is a practical guaranty of a 
large amount of clear stock, the kind of material 
that goes into the manufacture of maple products 
of the first quality. 

Often the felling of such a tree will develop 
logs without a knot or other defect in them 
throughout their whole length. This high quality 
extends in proper proportion through the smaller 
growth of maple timber. A big tree is pleasing 
to the logger, but it is not essential to the 
consumer. 

Michigan is the last important stand of the 
rock maple. The supply is,decreasing under the 
demands of its great popularity as a wood for 
many purposes, where the hardest surface and 
finest grain are desired. Future generations prob 
ably will not enjoy the opportunity for the gen 
eral use of maple that is the fortune of the 
present. We in this day are to be congratulated 
on the possession of a wood so valuable and so 
desirable and yet available at a price which 
scarcely takes, into consideration the rapid 
diminution of the supply. 

(To be Continued 
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QUARTERED OAK 


We Offer for Prompt Shipment: 


5cars 4-4 1s and 2s Quartered White Oak 
2cars 5-4 1s and 2s Quartered White Oak 
2 cars 10-4 1s and 2s Quartered White Oak 
10cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak 
2cars 8-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak 
lcar 10-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak : 
5cars 4-4No. 1 Com. Guartered Red Oak 


DRY STOCK. NO WIDE PICKED OUT. 


ASK FOR PRICES 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


Louisviile, Ky. 

















We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 











WRITE FOR PRICES. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
in > <a ‘ 
Wanted to Sell Immediately: 


14,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No.2 Com.& 
Better White Oak. : 
20,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com. & 
Better Red Oak. 
25,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. White Oak. 
Above bone dry edged and trimmed and well manufactured. 
Also have good stock 4-4 and thicker Poplar and a few cars 
No. 1 Com. Oak, nice stock. 
Write us when in the market for any kind of Hardwoods 
and White Pine. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


























Himmelberger-Harrison 


Lumber Co.—§ 
Red Gum Specialists 


MOREHOUSE, - - MISSOURI 


























“QUR PLANING MILL IS 

RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 3 AS Ss W re) re) D 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 








r A R D wo 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN © 2 ‘climax Tatty Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















THE INLAND EMPIRE OUTLOOK. 





Snowfall Welcomed by Loggers—New Lumber Town Open for Public Inspection — Switch- 


men’s Strike Retards Shipments—An Expert’s Views on Rate Situation. 
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IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 7.—Snow falling in the Inland 
Empire this week for the first time to any extent 
brought joy to the hearts of the lumbermen. Logging 
will start in full force. 

The Union Securities Company, a holding company 
for more than twenty Washington, Idaho and Montana 
country banks, this week established headquarters in 
room 1114 Paulson building, with state Senator J. D. 
Bassett manager. The company is capitalized at 
$600,000. D. W. Twohy, president of the Old National 
Bank, is president, and T. J. Humbird, of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company, is vice president. Among the 
other stockholders are: J. P. Graves, P. Welsh, F. B. 
Grinnell, William Winters, T. L. Greenough, J. C. Cun- 
ningham, Frederick Weyerhaeuser and F,. A. Blackwell, 
of the Blackwell and Panhandle Lumber companies. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, hus received word from Poriland, 
Ore., to the effect that Oregon lumbermen have ap- 
pointed a committee to entertain members of the asso- 
ciation which will hold its annual convention in Port- 
land February 14, 15 and 16. 

Winchester, a new town on Craig mountain, forty-two 
miles southeast of Lewiston, established by the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, was opened to the public 
November 27. The company has expended $50,000 in 
grading the streets, installing water and electric light 
systems and sidewalk construction. The town will be 
reached by a 6-mile branch railroad being constructed 
from the Lewiston-Grangeville to a point near Reubens. 
The company will have the railroad in operation by 
January 1 and the mills will be ready for operation 
early in May. The improvements to be made, prepara- 
tory to manufacturing lumber, will cost $600,000 and 
the town will have a regular payroll of $15,000 a month, 
in addition to being the business center of a large tract 
of rich agricultural country. A bank building to cost 
$5,000 is being erected and work has been started on a 
hotel building to cost $10,000. The company will not 
be interested in any of the enterprises of the town, but 
will encourage substantial concerns to engage in busi- 
ness. 

Carl F. Ortman, manager for the Kittitas Valley 
Lumber Company, announces that a lumber mill, to cost 
$25,000, will ‘be erected at Ellensburg on the right of 
way of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound rail- 
way, by a company composed of C. F. Ortman, John F. 
Weston and Fred Englehorn, capitalized at $25,000. It 
is planned to cut 4,000,000 feet a year. Ten million 
feet of logs at Thorn are owned and when this stock 
runs low the company will buy logs along the route of 
the new road. 

The Lewiston lumber mill, at Lewiston, Ida., owned 
by James Dwyer, was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss 
of $25,000, with $7,500 insurance, a few days ago. It 
will be rebuilt. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, has 
6,000,000 feet of logs skidded at Clagstone, Ida., and 
expects to get out 12,vv0,000 feet of logs this winter. 
Five miles of grading of the Hoodoo Northern railway 
has been completed and steel is being laid as fast as 
possible. The road connects with the Spokane Inter- 
national at Harlem and will be used for transportation 
of logs to that railway and the company’s mill at Spo- 
kane, the junction being at Harlem siding on Hoodoo 
lake. 

The Gamble Lumber Company is installing a 100- 
light dynamo in its saw mill at Brewster, with the ex- 
pectation of running a night crew. A million feet of 
saw logs is being driven down the river from British 
Columbia points. 

The Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company’s mill at Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., recently was damaged by fire and 100 
feet of the roof destroyed. 

‘*The Spokane and the Coast railroad rate contro- 
versy is before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
If a railroad attorney should predict a settlement which 
would come true the people would wonder where he re- 
ceived his premature authority; and if he missed his 
guess the people would again say he was a fool for 
guessing. In short, nobody knows or can tell what the 
outcome would be.’’ In these few words W. W. Cotton, 
general counsel for the Harriman system of railroads, 
characterized the rate controversy situation, as it stands 
since the recent hearing in Spokane and other western 
points. 

Asked if he believed Congress would interfere should 
the matter continue to hang fire, Mr. Cotton said: 

‘‘That’s another guess for a railroad attorney. The 
people may get what they want, and the Coast cities 
and Spokane eventually may find themselves where they 
started, but I do not know. The outlook is not bright 
enough for either locality to see far enough ahead, for a 
safe prediction.’’ : 

The Washington board of control of the fifth National 
Dry Farming Congress, which meets in Spokane the week 
of October 3, next year—the men upon whom much of 
the success of the next dry farming convention will de- 
pend—was selected by the local board of trustees this 
week. One hundred men, nearly all experienced farmers, 
were named as the members of the body and will be 
notified of their appointment immediately. 

It is now fully assured that the manufacturing inter- 
ests of Spokane soon will be augmented by the addition 
of a thoroughly modern paper manufacturing plant, to 
be located on the Spokane river about four miles east 


of the city, where there is an available hydraulic powe 
of approximately 5,000 horsepower, which it is proposed 


to develop by the construction of a concrete dam at the 


millsite. OC. B. Pride, of Spokane, pioneer Wisconsin 
paper manufacturer and cousulting engineer, is interested 
in the project. A company organization has been ar- 
ranged and application has been made to the secretary 
of state for a charter. Among those interested in the 
company by stock subscriptions are A. L. Flewelling, of 
the Monarch Timber Company, Jay P. Graves, W. 8. 
Yearsley, John W. Graham, W. G. Davidson, W. 4. 
Graves and C. B. Pride. A meeting of the stockholders 
will be held at once and a permanent organization will 
be perfected. At the same meeting all stock subscriptions 
will be recorded and a stock subscription list formulated 
indicating the amount of stocks taken by each individual. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Dee. 7—The Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Company will open its saw mill at Cluver’s spur. 
The mill has been idle since last June. The mill has a 
10-hour capacity of about 40,000 feet. The planing mill 
has been in almost constant operation. 

William Potter, of the Lane-Potter Lumber Company, 
is in Portland, Ore., where Mrs. Potter has been confined 
to a hospital. 

H. H. Denison, manager of the Anchor Line Company, 
of this city, made a business trip to Clarkfork, Hope, 
Cabinet and other lake and river points last week. He 
contracted for several thousand posts. The Anchor com- 
pany, recently launched, with offices in this city, has 
begun the operation of its steamboat line. The company 
will earry on a general lumber and cedar business in 
connection with the transportation business on the lake 
and Pend Oreille river. The line will operate between 
Laclede and Lakeview. 

Buyers for Denver, Kansas City and Omaha have been 
in this section securing contracts for spring delivery of 
cedar posts and as a consequence the price has advanced 
about 50 cents a hundred on split posts. 

The Athol Lumber Company at Athol is arranging to 
begin operation of its saw mill about January 1. The 
plant has been closed since spring. 

The Donovan-Hopka-Ninneman Company, of East 
Hope, is rebuilding its mill and expects to have the 
repairs completed to begin operation by February 1. The 
mill will have a capacity of 40,000 feet. 

The Lane-Potter Lumber Company at Clarkfork ex- 
pects to start its mill in the near future. The mill has 
been closed for several months owing to a disagreement 
between the stockholders. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dee. 7.—The amount of business 
done the last week compares favorably with the 
amount done the week before, and if anything slightly 
better prices have been secured on shipments as a 
whole. Owing to the switchmen going out on the sev- 
eral roads in the Northwest shipments no doubt will be 
retarded and manufacturers hope that the matter may be 
settled within a short time. Most of the mills in this 
district have closed for the season, many of which will 
undergo extensive repairing before resuming. Yard 
stocks are not as large as they were at this time last 
season and are much more broken than was ever known 
at this time. It is believed by the opening of next 
sawing season that stocks will be so badly broken that 
it will be impossible to fill many items in mixed orders 
that are now in good demand. Logging operations are 
well advanced and practically all road work is com- 
pleted. Early in the season it looked as if there would 
be a severe labor shortage in this district for woods 
work, but at present labor is plentiful and of a very 
good class. 

Speculators who have had their eyes on the timber 
land lining the shore of Flathead lake will be disap- 
pointed in their desire to acquire these interests, if 
plans that came to light the last week materialize. At 


the coming session of Congress a bill will be intro- ° 


duced to have these lands platted in small tracts and 
sold to the highest bidder. It is the intention to cut 
the lands into two and one-half and five-acre tracts 
and sell them to individuals outright. This will mean 
that the lands bordering upon the lake will be taken 
up and converted into fruit farms, and as the character 
of the land is such as to make it extremely valuable 
for fruit raising purposes, it is probable that the prices 
realized by the government will be high. What dispo- 
sition will be made of the islands land lying in the lake, 
with their immense timber coverings, has not been 
learned, but steps will be taken to prevent these fall 
ing into the hands of the timber speculators. 

Arthur D. Johnson, manager of the Johnson Lumber 
Company, Conrad, Mont., was in this district the fore 
part of the week on matters of business. Mr. Johnson 
said that the retail trade in his locality is holding up 
much better than was expected earlier in the fall, and 
the great amount of development work being carried on 
in that section warrants large lumber sales during tlic 
early part of next year. 

W. C. Watrous, general superintendent of transpol 
tation of the Great Northern railway, was in Kalispell 
the fore part of the week accompanied by Superin- 
tendent W. R. Smith. Mr. Watrous is making a trip 
over the system checking up the car situation. 
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The rapidity with which filings are being made on 
lands lying along the Great Northern railway from the 
line of the Blackfeet reservation to the eastern boun- 
dary of the state is remarkable. The settlers are not 
coming singly but by scores. It is not in one locality 
that settlement is being made, but for a distance of 
300 miles, and on lands which until the last year or 
two were thought to be worthless for anything but 
grazing, because of lack of water for irrigation. The 
success Which has followed dry farming operations has 
shown that hundreds of thousands of acres of land, 
over which herds of cattle and sheep have ranged, may 
be profitably brought under cultivation. The move- 
ment means much for Montana, and instead of a state 
with mining and stock raising as its chief, and almost 
its only industries east of the mountains, it will be a 
grain raising state. To the lumber and fruit raising 
district west of the Rockies, including Flathead, Lin- 
coln, Missoula, Sanders and Ravalla counties, the set- 
tlement of the new country to the east of the range 
means scarcely less than it does to the new country 
itself. With increased population there lics the natural 
market. Flathead and Lincoln counties will supply the 
lumber for thousands of new homes along the line of 
the Great Northern and the contiguous territory, and 
no doubt as soon as the movement is well under way 
the entire lumber products from this district will be 
consumed within the state, which will mean a great 
inerease in the number of men employed in the lumber 
industry here and create a good general business in all 
lines. 

Owing to the recent heavy rains, which caused the 
channel of Libby creek to change its course, caused 
the Dawson Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., to discon- 
tinue operations for the time being. The changing of 
the channel will in all probability do no serious damage 
to the plant, except to take away the arrangement used 
for burning the refuse from the mill. If the mill was 
to be operated under the present conditions the refuse 
would be run into the main channel of the stream 
which empties into the Kootenai river a short distance 
below. Efforts will be made to revert the stream to 
the old channel] as soou as the water is at a proper 
stage, and conerete wings will be built around the 
burner for protection in similar cases. 

The company does its logging by rail and has ar- 
ranged for an up to date hot pond, intending to oper- 
ate the plant all winter. A. H. Burns, president of the 
company, left Tuesday for Spokane, Wash., on matters 
of business. E. W. Doe, general manager for the com- 
pany, is visiting the trade in eastern Montana this 
week and will attend the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s 
meeting at Great Fails, Mont., today. 

The first proofs in the Kalispell land office under 
the new regulations governing stone and timber en- 
trics, were made this week. Under the old regula- 
tions $2.50 an acre was paid without regard to the 
amount of timber or the quality of the land. Under 
the new regulations when an application is made for 
timber land an estimate of the amount of timber is 
made by representatives of the interior department, 
and the land is appraised. <A price is made on the 
land and timber according to circumstances, but can- 
not be less than $2.50 an acre, and this the entrymen 
must pay to seeure the land. On the average claim 
the cost of the claim is not much more than on the old 
plan but on the better classes of claims the price is 
raised a great deal from the old figures. 

J. T. MeGaughey, assistant general freight and pas 
senger agent of the Great Northern railway, with 
headquarters at Helena, Mont., was in Kalispell Thurs- 
day on matters of business for his company and espe- 
cially to assist in completing arrangements for the com 
ing farmers’ institute to be held here on the 9th and 
10th of December. President L. W. Hill, of the Great 
Northern, is showing much interest in the suecess of 
the farmers’ institutes that are being held throughout 
the state, as he does in everything else that con- 
tributes to the development of Montana. He recently 
mailed to the Chamber of Commerce 200 passes which 
will be distributed to farmers and others along the 
line, the intention being to give everyone who wishes 
to attend, and who can reach Kalispell more easily by 
rail, an opportunity to come without expense. 

The Kalispell Chamber of Commerce has taken up 


the matter of opening up the agricultural lands along 
the Swan river and lake in Flathead county, now in 
cluded in the forest reserve, and recently letters have 
fecn \ritten to Senator J. M. Dixon to enlist his aid 


In the cause, 

The State Lumber Company closed its*mill for the 

season Friday, after a very successful run. Work will 
begin at once to make the necessary repairs for next 
season’s run. The planing mill will be operated all 
Winter with a full crew in order to take care of the 
business. D, B. Barber, manager for the company, left 
the latter part of the week for Spokane, Wash., on 
matters of business and will return via Great Falls, 
where he will attend the Montana Retailers’ meeting 
held in that city today. 
_ The store of the Boorman Lumber Company, at Col- 
lins, Mont., was held up Wednesday night at 7:30 by 
three masked men and robbed of a package of eur- 
reney containing $1,000, besides other money, the ex- 
act amount of which is not known. Two employees 
and four customers who were in the store at the time 
the robbers entered were robbed of what money they 
hed on their persons. That the robbery was carefully 
p! inned and well timed, and that the robbers had econ- 
Silerable knowledge of the affairs of the company, is 
certain, 

"he Charles E. Palmer Lumber Company, Shields, 
Moeat., whieh has been operating the last four years on 
timber owned by the W. R, Cahill Lumber Company, 


which operates a string of line yards through the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota, with headquarters at Janesville, 
Minn., will operate on its own timber next season. It 
has begun logging operations and will put in approxi- 
mately 5,000,000, the product of which will be sold to 
the Boorman Lumber Company, and will be distributed 
at its various retail yards in the eastern part of the 
state. 

The manufacturers of this district who are in at- 
tendance at the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion meeting at Great Fails today are C. L. Dobner, of 
the Northwestern Lumber Company; B. J. Boorman, of 
the Boorman Lumber Company; H. G. Miller, of the 
Kalispell Lumber Company; M. J. McCabe, of the 
Somers Lumber Company; D. B. Barber, of the State 
Lumber Company; A. G. Naundorff, of the Eureka 
Lumber Company; E. W. Doe, of the Dawson Lumber 
Company. The meeting is well attended from this dis- 
trict, as. it may be two years before another meeting 
of the association will be held in northern Montana. 


THE CHINOOK STATE. 


Business for the Year Far Ahead of 1908 - Bank 
Clearings, Building Permits and Real Estate 
Deals, All Show Substantial Gains. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 7.—Bank clearings, real estate 
transfers and building permits for the eleven months 
ended with November show a heavy increase over the 
same period of 1908, and in each case the total for the 
eleven months exceeds the aggregate for all of 1908. 
The totals for November in bank clearings and realty 
transfers show a gain of 44 percent and 30 percent, re- 
spectively, over those for the same month in 1908. The 
aggregate bank clearings of this city for last month 
were $38,403,584.25 as compared with $26,588,672.54 for 
the same period last year. Real estate transfers for 
November, 1909, aggregate in value $2,015,666, while 
for the corresponding month last year, the total was 
$1,418,256. Up to December 1, this year, real property 
has changed hands to the amount of $24,443,870, as 
compared with $20,215,780 during the whole of 1908. 
In the matter of building permits issued, the same 
satisfactory increase is noted. For the eleven months 
ending November, permits to the value of $12,043,455 
have been issued from the office of the city building 
inspector, while during the whole of 1908, the total 
value involved was $10,405,131, a net gain of $1,638,324, 
with December yet to be added. 

The National Wood Pipe Company, engaged in con- 
structing a $400,000 plant at Kenton, has bought an 
additional tract of twenty-five acres to be laid out in 
a model townsite for homes for its 300 or 400 employees, 

The communication from Fred C. Knapp, secretary 
of the Peninsula Lumber Company, of Portland, demon- 
strating the advisability of manufacturing and market- 
ing odd lengths, and which appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of November 20, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and is being distributed. 
On the outside of the pamphlet is printed a panorama 
eut, showing the plant of the Peninsula Lumber Com- 
pany. This is one of the most complete pictures of the 
plant ever taken. The Peninsula company is an uptodate 
concern. One evidence of the fact that Mr. Knapp and 
his associates believe in making their company known, 
is that a large electric sign has been erected on the 
roof of the mill, giving the name of the company. It 
is visible at night from a long distance, particularly to 
travelers on the Northern Pacific and North Bank rail- 
roads when crossing the new bridge over the Willam- 
ette river a short distance below the plant. It is sup- 
posed that this is the only saw mill concern in the 
United States having its name emblazoned in this way. 

Calendars for 1910 are beginning to appear. One of 
the most beautiful ever sent out by a lumber concern 
is that of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Company, with 
offices in the Lumbermen’s building, this city, to its 
friends in the trade, with its compliments. This is a 
large reproduction in color of an oil painting, it being 
a bust portrait of a woman, and it is surely a calendar 
that would attract attention anywhere. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, 
with mills at Linnton, near this city, has returned from 
his long tour of the states as escort to the members of 
the Japanese industrial commission. In speaking of the 
trip Mr. Clark said: 

I believe it is impossible to make a plausible forecast of 
the immense value that will result to the Pacific coast, and 
especially Portland, from this tour and visit of the Japanese 
business men. I make the prediction that this visit alone 
wil) more than ‘treble our trade with Japan in the next few 


years. We are awakening to the possibilities in the orient 
and this visit, more than anything else, caused the awaken- 


ng. 

In addition to the commercial value attached to this 
remarkable trip, I believe, and it is a belief generally held, 
that the promotion of good feeling between the two countries 
was advanced and that we will better understand each other. 
The Japanese business men were much impressed with the 
country. remarking upon the great distances, the people and 
our wealth. Everywhere we were entertained splendidly 
and received only the kindliest consideration from our enter- 
tainers. We had the pleasure of meeting some of the na- 
tion's most distinguished citizens. 


While the rate on lumber by water from this port 
and Puget sound remains at $4, the rates to San Pedro 
and southern ports were advanced last week from $4.50 
to $4.75, it being figured that a 75-cent differential 
should exist, it having heretofore been 50 cents. 

The big water tank being built by the St. Johns 








OAK TIMBERS 


AT OUR KENTUCKY MILL. 
Number of Pieces of Each Size. 
10’ 12’ 14° 16’ 18’ 20% 22’ 24° 926’ 





3 x12— 31 7 3 24 S «ss sex oe 

3Y2x12— 143 933 314 479 33 89 5 oe 

4 x12— 4 193 144 204 9 m x0 ee 

4V2x12— 1 218 92 130 53 17 oe 

5 x12— 2 1272 391 517 48 72 7 2 ace 

5//2x12— 2 156 57 314 7 20 oe 

6 x12— 12 76 127 178 30 89 1 1 oe 

6//2x12— 11. 19 23 1 1 see eae 

x12— 27 9 27 1 2 ine) 6am 

6 x 6— 3 36 25 64 61 3 209 006 

6 x &— 12 168 48 69 3 I eve 

8 x &— 47 189 62 62 16 23 4 2 5 

8 x10— 14 263 113 13 37 —s«61 1 3 1 

10 x10— ome 5 1 9 24 6 2 3 
10 x12— 11 37 28 79 3 1 3 
12 x12— 3 , 1 8 19 @ ss ees 
8 x12— TV nee 2 12 . + ee 


If Interested in any of the above, 
° let us hear from you. 


Kentucky Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








as we have in 
our yards right 
now a large 
and well as- 
sorted stock of 


"POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Cas- 
ing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves 
and Heading. 











PRICES YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 


For Quick Shipment “ric <.mu | 


LASGOW, KY. 
2 cars 314”’ x 414’"—12’_OAK. 
2 cars 3'4”’ x 414”’—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14’—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “ “ “ HICKORY. 


also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 






































Geo. D. Emery Company 
en and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.iTo4iBroanway, Chelsea, Mass. 


J 


| NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 
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When you are having a heart to heart quality 
talk with a customer you must have stock that 
will bear close inspection and make good all 
Try our 


ROPER 


your claims. 


N. C. PINE 


It will satisfy the most skeptical customers. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 feet, mod- 
em mills and excellent shipping facilities at 
Norfolk, Va., New Berne and Belhaven, N.C., 


and can ship by either rail or vessel. 


JOHN L. ROPER LBR. CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cable Addrees: ““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK, A. B.C. Code and 


merican Lumberman Telecode. 














‘Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


ASALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore<Worked FI 


oring, s 


“Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 




















ELLINGTON & GUY 


(INCORPORATED) 
Wholesale Dealers and Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 


Virginia Sap Pine Framing and Box Boards 
<= By Car or Cardo =" 

Our “Newbern”’ N. C. Flooring, Ceiling, 
Roofers, etc., is Strictly High Class Stock. 


RICHMOND, VA. 




















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine st. Savannah, Ga. 
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GARYVILLE, LA, 


Lumber Company at St. Johns will soon be completed. 
The company has also secured permanent possession of 
ground over which there was some dispute. 

A heavy slide caused by heavy rains, interfered with 
work in a eut being made on the logging road of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company. 

S. Ban, prominent Japanese timber and millman of 
this city, is operating his new shingle mill near Linnton 
steadily and placing a brand of shingles called the 
‘¢Sunrise’’ on the market. Mr. Ban recently returned 
from a trip to Japan. He is also figuring on beginning 
to import hardwood from Japan. 

The West Oregon Lumber Company has completed 
and will at once begin work on the superstructure. The 
mill will be modern in every respect and equipped with 


laying the concrete foundation for its mill at Linnton* 


exceptionally large drykilns. E. D. Kingsley is manager, 

John N. Bagley, a prominent timberman of Detroit, 
Mich., was in this city last week. 

Robert Barr, vice president of the Cowlitz County 
Logging Company, recently bought a fine home prop- 
erty in this city, to which he will soon move his faniily. 
The company has offices in the Lumbermen’s building, 
this city. 

Clark W. Thompson, of the Wind River Lumber Com- 
pany, Cascade Locks, returned last week from a visit 
at La Crosse, Mich. 

W. F. McGregor, of the Astoria Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Portland last week. 

Fremont Everett, of the Sheridan Lumber Company, 
with offices in this city, reports the mill at Sheridan 
running steadily. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANCISLO, Dee. 7—While lumber buying natur- 
ally slackens during December, prices are well maintained 
by wholesalers and retailers. A few buyers are holding 
off for lower prices, but there is litle disposition to meet 
them. A prominent wholesaler in commenting on the 
disposition of the northern millmen to assist in maintain- 
ing the $13.50 base, said he was confident that early in 
the coming year prices will go higher instead of lower. 

As usual at the close of the year, local retailers are 
letting their yard stock run down preparatory to stock- 
taking. Demand for clears is not as active as it was a 
a short time ago. While the early part of the year was 
not very satisfactory business during the last three 
months was very encouraging, and if the early part of 
1910 makes as good a showing both wholesalers and 
retailers will be pleased. 

The building situation is satisfactory for December. 
During November building contracts in this city aggre- 
gated $1,807,073. Frame buildings represented $156,- 
728; brick buildings $996,996, and alterations $53,349. 
Since April, 1906, 24,272 building permits have been 
issued, amounting to $146,838,231. 

Coastwise lumber freights, which recently advanced to 
$4 from Puget sound to San Francisco, are firmer. A 
sailing vessel was fixed last week from Puget sound to 
San Pedro at $4.50 and a steam schooner at the same 
figure. This is an advance of 25 cents, but as yet the 
advance is not general. 

In the offshore lumber charter market business has 
improved considerably, but the ample supply of disen- 
gaged tonnage on the Coast makes improvement in rates 
improbable. Recent fixtures show that Puget sound to 
3risbane, Australia, (sail) has been done at 34s; Port- 
land to Cape Town (sail) at 55s; Puget sound to New 
York (sail) at private terms, and Puget sound to Port 
Pirie (steam) on time charter at 32s 5d on dead weight. 
The bark Gulf Stream has been chartered by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. for a cargo of Oregon fir for South Afri- 
can ports. The schooner A. J. West is chartered for fir 
from Grays harbor for Santa Rosalia. The bark Antiope, 
chartered prior to arrival, takes redwood from Eureka 
to Sydney. Offshore lumber rates are quoted as follows: 
From Puget Sound to Sydney, 31s 3d; to Melbourne, 32s 
6d; to Japan ports (steamers), 30s and 31s 3d; to 
Callao, 38s 9d and 40s; to Valparaiso, 42s 6d, with 
2s 6d less to a direct port; to United Kingdom or con- 
tinent, 55s and 57s 6d. 

The British steamer Campiill has been cleared for 
Melbourne with 552,650 feet of lumber, valued at $20,020. 
The steamer carried 414,022 feet of lumber, valued at 
$11,300, laden at Eureka. 

G. W. MeNear, of this city, chartered a steamer to 
load lumber at Hastings Mills, B. C., taking 2,000,000 
feet of lumber for Port Pirie, and the steamer Sandow 
will be loaded at the same mills for Australia in January. 

The Blair mill has closed for the season and Matthew 
Blair and his sons have returned to their home in 
Placerville for the winter. A new tract of timber was 
utilized for logging operations this season and a satis- 
factory cut was made. An early start will be made next 
spring. 

The Lamoine Lumber & Trading Company’s saw mill 
and logging railroad were closed for the season last week, 
owing to snow in the mountains. About 125 men were 
laid off. The box factory at Lamoine will continue in 
operation all winter. 

J. G. Cunningham, stockholder in the Castle Lake 
Lumber Company, at Castella, Shasta county, has filed 
three water-right locations aggregating 40,000 inches of 
the water flowing into Echo lake west of Castella. The 
water is to be conducted through ditches and flumes to 
a favorable point for developing electric power for 
transmission. 

It is reported from Porterville that the Strathmore 
Lumber Company, in which the Tule River Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, is reported to have been interested, 
has been sold to the Spalding Lumber Company. The 
last named concern owns the Citrus City Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city. The Strathmore yards have been con- 
dueted under the management of 8. M. Olitz. The lum- 
ber company has bought a half block of land aeross the 


street from the present yards and will build lumber 
sheds there. 

The Wyman Lumber Company has taken over the 
retail business of the Prinee-Tynan Tamber Company 


at Salinas, 
The Rialto Lumber Company, 

| bought the Culross lumber yard. 

The Bull Estate recently bought 1,600 aeres of fine 





of Rialto, Cal., recently 


WEEK’S PROGRESS IN THE GOLDEN STATE. 


Lumber Buying Slackens But Prices Well Maintained—Heavy Rains Retard Logging—Offshore 
Lumber Charter Market Improved—Mill News—Building Situation Satisfactory. 








redwood timber land on the Klamath river in the Bear 
Creek district. The Bull interests now own about 4,000 
acres of timber in this region. 

The redwood mill at Glendale, Humboldt county, is to 
be operated all winter and logging is proceeding as 
usual. 

The California Door Company, of this city, recently 
gave its annual dinner to its employees at its mills at 
Caldor and the lumber yards at Diamond Springs. 

Demand for Redwood Products. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, whose dis- 
tributing yard and sash and door factory and plant for 
preparing redwood lumber for eastern shipment is located 
at Black Diamond, reports a satisfactory fall demand 
for redwood lumber products in the middle West and 
East. During the absence of A. H. Jongeneel on a 
week’s trip in October, through the redwood mills in 
Mendocino county, combining both business and pleasure, 
his place at Black Diamond was taken by Sumner Crosby, 
secretary of the company from San Francisco. C. Dering, 
who looks after the sales department of this company, 
recently returned from a two months’ trip to the prin- 
cipal lumber markets of the middle West and East look- 
ing into redwood sales conditions. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, has 
left this city for his home in Minneapolis, Minn., via 
Bay Point and Sacramento, after spending several weeks 
on the Coast looking over his large manufacturing and 
railroad interests. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from Los Angeles and went to 
the mills at Fort Bragg, where he will spend ten days 
looking over the redwood lumber situation. 

C. W. Pennoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, left today for his home in Southern California, 
after visiting the mill at Scotia and spending a few days 
in the main office of the company in this city. 

H. M. Robinson, a prominent lumberman of Pasadena, 
is in this city on business. 

The 8S. S. Johnson Lumber Company, 8S. O. Johnson 
manager, has removed its office to 1218 Flood building. 
As Mr. Johnson is now heavily interested in the Weed 
Lumber Company, it makes it convenient for him to be 
located in the same building with the latter company, 
which occupies room 1223 and three adjoining rooms. . 

The California Pine Box & Lumber Company has 
moved into the Flood building. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

HUREKA, CAL., Dee. 8.—Owing to the continuous down- 
pour during the last few weeks logging operations in 
Humboldt county have been crippled, and in many places 
have been suspended for the season. The total rain- 
fall to date on Humboldt bay is 17 inches, or twice 
that of a year ago to date. Rivers are overflowing their 
banks in places, and many logging bridges are threat- 
ened. At Metropolitan logging operations ceased last 
week until next spring. 

The summer bridge at Scotia of the Pacific Lumber 
Company has held up well against the high water on Eel 
river. Should this bridge be swept out the logging 
operations of the Pacific company would be severely 
handicapped, as logs are hauled over this structure. 

The Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company has taken 
all its summer logging trains from service until next 


spring. A Pew work trains will be left in service 
throughout the winter. 
The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company’s summer 


bridge over Eel river at Shively went out last week in 
«a big freshet, thus shutting off its camp at that place 
until spring. If plans do “not misearry the company’s 
plant at Bucksport will close soon after the first of the 
year, owing to a lack of logs. There is but a two 
months’ run of logs in the pond, and the unusual storms 
have prevented the company replenishing its supply. 

The Bayside Lumber Company’s camp at Nanning 
creek, a mile north of Scotia, has been shut down, to 
reopen next February; the concern having sufficient logs 
ahead to keep its mill cutting all winter. 

The Vance Redwood Lumber Company’s 
closed until the storm has passed. According to Man 
ager G, W. Fenwick work at camps 15 and ‘19 will be 
resumed the first of next week. Camps 17 and 18 will 
open as soon as the rains cease. It is the intention of 
the company to operate all camps throughout the win- 
ter. By January the timber lands in the vicinity of 
camp 15 will be completely logged over and the erew will 
be transferred to camp 21. 

George A. Kellogg, secretary of the Pacific Redwood 
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Shingle Association, returned Sunday from a trip to 
San Francisco, in connection with the disposition of the 
company’s stock of shingles at Stockton. 

The Standish-Hickey Timber Company has bought the 
entire holdings of the Consolidated Redwood Company. 
The land is located in Mendocino county and is heavily 
timbered with redwood. The aggregate of timber con- 
veyed by this deal is estimated at 1,000,000,000 feet, 
and it is one of the largest transfers of timber ever 
effected at a single sale in Mendocino. The Consoli- 
dated company is composed of a combination of local 
and outside capitalists. The stockholders of the Timber 
company were formerly owners of the Albion Lumber 
Company, operating a large plant in Mendocino county, 
and are large operators in Mendocino and Humboldt 
counties and in Oregon. 

W. R. MeMillan, general superintendent for the Ham- 

mond Lumber Company along the Pacifie coast, has left 
Eureka to make a short business trip to Los Angeles. 
On his return he will visit the F, A. Hihn yards, which 
the Hammond Lumber Company has bought, operating 
under the name of the Hihn-Hammond Lumber Com- 
any. 
Pet he American schooner Melrose, under charter to the 
Charles Nelson Company, is loading redwood lumber 
and ties at the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company’s 
wharf for shipment to Mexican ports. 

The British steamer Foaley arrived from Magstaino 
a few days ago. It is under charter to G. W. McNear, 
incorporated, and is taking on a cargo of redwood lum- 
ber for Melbourne, a portion of which is for the McNear 
concern and the rest .or the American Trading Com- 
pany in that city. 

The British steamer Campnill cleared for Melbourne, 
having on board a cargo of 414,022 feet of rough clear 
redwood, valued at about $12,000, for J. J. Moore & Co. 

The American schooner S. 7. Alexander has cleared 


' for Salina Cruz, Mexico, with 784,896 feet of redwood 


ties, valued at $9,418.75. This makes the fifth cargo 
from this port for Salina Cruz this year, amounting in 
all to 101,353 ties, measuring 3,243,264 feet board 
measure and valued at $39,304.42. The Alexander is 
chartered by the Charies Nelson Company. 

Another Nelson charter, the American barkentine 
James Johnson, cleared the same day as the Alexander, 
the cargo of the Johnson consisting of 913,160 feet of 
redwood lumber valued at $25,359.50, for Scott, Hender- 
son & Co., at Sydney. These cargoes were loaded by 
the Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Vanee Redwood Lumber Company. 

The American barkentine Thos. P. Emigh is in the 
hay loading a cargo of rough redwood door stock and 
lumber for the American Trading Company, Sydney, 
account of the Nelson company. 

A site is being cleared for a shingle mill to be con- 
structed at Trinidad, near the depot of the Oregon & 
Kureka Railroad Company by Cal J. and Burr MeCon- 
naha, who recently incorporated under the title of the 
McConnaha Bros. Company. The machinery from the 
old mill of the Trinidad Manufacturing Company has 
heen bought and material will be supplied from the 
stumpage which the concern has bought of the Vance 
Redwood Lumber Company. The purchase covers an 
area of about 3,000 acres. 


rn nn 
FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 

San Dirco, Cau., Dee. 4.—After a hard fight before 
the common council, the ordinance ratifying the grant 
of a wharf franchise maue by the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners for the port of San Diego to the Western 
Lumber Company finally secured a majority vote and 
was adopted. It has been signed by the mayor and goes 
into effect before January 1. M. A. Graham, president 
and manager of the lumber company, in speaking of the 
franchise said: : 

The building of the wharf will make it possible for us to 
reach out into many sections of the country for trade that 
will pass’ directly into this harbor. We are organized to 
acquire large volumes of business throughout the Southwest, 
and especially in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Engine No. 1 of the San Diego & Arizona railroad has 
arrived in this city from the factory of the American 
Locomotive Company, of Pittsburg. It is one of the 
latest patterns with six connected wheels, and uses oil 
tor fuel. It weighs forty-two tons, and its tender will 
carry 3,000 gallons of water and four tons of oil. It 
has been put into service hauling rails on the road, to 
be laid on the sections near the Mexican line. 

Recent Arrivals. 

Schooner Centralia, Greenwood, 260,000 feet of pine, West- 
crn Lumber Company. f 

Steam schooner ’ulton, Fort Bragg, part cargo of 150,000 
feet of redwood, Russ Lumber & Mill Company. F 

Steam schooner Yosemite, Seattle, part cargo of 200,000 
fect of pine, Benson Lumber Company. : , 

Steam schooner Mandalay, Crescent City, part cargo ol 
100,000 feet of redwood, Western Lumber Company, and 
‘000 split posts, Russ Lumber & Mill Company. : 

Steam schooner Samoa, Ventura, 6,000 7x9-inch ties, San 
Diego & Arizona railroad. eee , 

Steam schooner South Coast, Caspar, 4,100 7x9-inch ties 
for same road. 

_Steam schooner Capristano, Grays harbor, 100,000 feet of 
pine, Western Lumber Company. 

ee a ee 

When a meritorious device is invented and brought 
‘o the attention of persons who will be benefited by its 
adoption the question of cost is of minor importance. 
Such an article evidently exists in the ‘‘ Noxall’’ column 
clamp manufactured by A. A. Loetscher, Dubuque, Iowa, 
the sales of which are said to have doubled in the last 
iwo years. Mr. Loetscher states that over 12,000 of his 
‘lamps are in use among the best and most progressive 
manufacturers in the United States and Canada, and 
only reeently he shipped twenty-five dozen to a promi 
‘ent Pacifie coast concern. Table and furniture manu- 
facturers find this device valuable for clamping pedes- 
‘als ete. Cireulars giving full descriptions and price 

f the device will be supplied by the maker on request. 


ONE OF OREGON'S PIONEERS. 
(Concluded from First Page.) : 

Donald Mackay personally is quiet and unostentatious. 
He is a type of the strong public spirited citizen who 
believes in doing his part for the public good. In 
Oregon politics he has had a firm hand, and before the 
advent of the direct primary law prevailed in Oregon 
Mr. Mackay was a factor to be reckoned with in the 
political history of his state and city. He was a mem- 
ber of the city council in 1883, serving one term. In 
1889 he was a member of the lower house of the Oregon 
legislature for one term. For two terms of four years 
each he served as a state senator, being present at five 
sessions of the senate, there being one special session. 
For many years Mr. Mackay was chairman of the city 
and county republican committee, and it was there that 
he did good work for the republican party, with which 
he always has been affiliated. 

In the dark days of 1896, when free silver seemed to 
have run riot throughout the West, as chairman of the 
central committees Mr. Mackay worked hard to keep 
Oregon in the republican line for McKinley.. When 
Senator Proctor, of Vermont, was sent out by the Na- 
tional committee to look over the situation he decided 
that Oregon and California were the only western states 
that could be carried; he was right, and Donald Mackay 
had much to do with the carrying of Oregon by Me- 
Kinley. Multnomah county, in which Portland is 
located, gave McKinley 5,000 majority. This was suf- 
ficient to carry the state of Oregon by the small plu- 
rality of 2,400. In this work great assistance was given 
by Harvey Scott, the veteran and forcible editor of the 
Oregonian, Portland’s leading daily newspaper, which 
through it all stood stanchly by the gold standard. 

Mr. Mackay has taken great interest in Masonry, hav- 
ing become a master mason in 1868 in Harmony Lodge, 
No. 12, at Portland. He is a member also of Portland 
Chapter, No. 3; Oregon Commandery, No. 1; Oregon 
Consistory, No. 1, and Al Kader Temple of the Order of 
the Mystic Shrine. He is the representative of the Grand 
Lodge and the Grand Chapter of Canada and the Grand 
Commandery of New York and the District of Columbia, 
and in the course of his Masonic labors has held every 
chair in the Blue Lodge, Chapter and Commandery. His 
great work in Masonry was recognized ten years ago, 
when-he was made a thirty-third degree Mason, an honor 
that is conferred upon but few. 

Mr. Mackay married in 1871 at Hamilton, Ont., Miss 
Jane MeCoy, and they have two children, W. B. Mackay 
and Mrs. William H. Skene, both residents of Portland. 
W. B. Mackay, as stated, is general manager of the com- 
pany and has of late years largely taken the management 
of the North Pacific Lumber Company from the shoulders 
of his father. W. B. Mackay has inherited the fondness 
for working for the general good, is prominent in lum- 
ber manufacturing association affairs and in everything 
pertaining to the betterment of lumber manufacturing 
conditions in the West, serving on many committees of 
the manufacturers’ organization and also taking an 
active part in civie affairs. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company is a typical sue- 
cessful western lumber concern. Since its organization 
it has been guided by an energetic and clear-headed 
business man. A patriotic citizen, a good, father and 
husband and, in a business way, a man who has ac- 
complished things is the record of Donald Mackay. In 
his retiring years, although now in excellent health and 
strength, he may look back over it and feel well satisfied. 

ee ee ee ee ed 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 8.—The car shortage continues 
to cause inconvenience to the lumber trade. On some 
of the lines, according to report, lumbermen have been 
waiting weeks for cars. The shortage is said to be 
more troublesome this year than ever before, and while 
high prices are being offered for lumber, especially for 
hardwoods, by exporters, the movement necessarily is 
restricted. 

Plans for the equipment of the planing mill and other 
appurtenances of a large lumber depot to be established 
at Norfolk by the Surry Lumber Company on wharf 
property bought about one year ago, are under con- 
sideration. Work on the mill, which is to be a 1-story 
structure, and on the wharf is under way. 

W. J. Eckman, representing the M. B. Farren Lumber 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a visitor in Baltimore 
last week. He stated that business in his home town 
was very encouraging. 

It may not be generally known that Richard W. Price, 
of the hardwood firm of Price & Heald, beguiles some 
of his leisure moments by breeding blooded fowl. On 
his farm in Baltimore county, which is one of the best 
kept in the country, he has a finely arranged chicken 
house. He is making preparations to exhibit a lot of 
light brahmins. 





A NEW WISCONSIN LUMBER CONCERN. 


Arthur Oelhafen, who has been connected with busi- 


ness of his father, Andrew Oelhafen, at Tomahawk, 
Wis., for the last seven years, and Arthur Lindquist, 
who gained his lumber experience with the Bradley 
Lumber Company, C. P. Crosby and the Colman Lum- 
ber Company, have formed a partnership and opened 
an office at 203 Washington street, Green 3ay, Wis., 
where they will conduct a general jobbing, buying and 
commission business in buying hardwoods, hemlock and 
crating. They are both active and aggressive young 
men and with their experience and acquaintance un- 
doubtedly will do a good business. 
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DAILY CAPACITY 175,000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 
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Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. . 
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"Sable Anti-Slip; Belt 


Generally a belt slips because it has become dry 
and hard. It doesn’t bend easily around the pulleys, 
but rides on the high spots. Oak-tanned belts, be- 
cause they are tanned all through, quickly get hard 
and stiff, require constant treatment with belt dress- 
ings and have to be run under heavy tension. | 

Shultz Sable Rawhide Belting is made by our pat- 
| ent process, which maintains the original pliability 
and strength of the rawhide in the belt. 

A Sable Belt does not slip and waste power, can 
be run slack, which saves the bearings, requires less 
attention, and will outlive any oak-tanned belt made. 


Write for Booklet No. 2 


Shultz Belting Co. 


Boston 





New York Philadelphia 

















‘Pies and Hewn Ties for Sale 


XV/E can make this material of all kinds. and in 
any quanity, to meet any specifications, and 
give prompt delivery and good service. Write us 
and let us get acquainted with each other so we can 
do business when you are in the market. 
We also make a specialty of strictly NUMBER 
ONE DEAD HEART LONG LEAF YEL- 
LOW PINE TIES. 





Genesee Lumber Company 
q GENESEE, LOUISIANA. 7 
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Cc. D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 











T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GREENBRIER LUMBER COMPANY 


NEOLA, W. VA. 
We have a surplus of 


4-4 No. 2 Common White Oak 
4-4 No. 3 Common White Oak 
Special Bills in White Pine and Oak 


We own our own timber lands. Daily saw mill 
Capacity 75,000 feet. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky., was a Chicago visitor last 
Thursday. q 

L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, left this week on a trip to the 
large cities of the Kast. 

Walter Jones, president of the Mechanie Stair Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this week. He 
says business in St. Louis is good. 

J. V. Meyer, southern tie and timber agent for the 
Kettle River Quarries Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
a Chieago visitor on Monday last. 

Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., was in Chicago this week eall- 
ing on his many friends in the lumber trade. 

George J. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company, Fisher building, Chicago, returned 
this week from a ten days’ trip to southern mill points. 

G. V. Nash, president of the Nettleton Box & Lum- 
ber Company, of Nettleton, Ark., has been in Chicago 
and surrounding points during the week on a selling 
trip. 

E. C. Borgeson, of the CarDal Lumber Company, 
Heyworth building, Chicago, left Monday evening for 
a ten days’ trip to the company’s mills in Pinebur, 
Miss., and Houston, Tex. 

The Heinemann Lumber Company, of Heinemann, 
Wis., made a splendid contribution to the mine fire 
sufferers at Cherry, Lll., last week, by the shipment of 
two carloads of firewood. 

D. T. Crockett, president of D. T. Crockett & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., the well known wholesale and manufac- 
turing yellow pine firm of that state, was a caller on 
the Chicago trade during the week. 

C. G. Powell, of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., with headqaurters 
at South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago on Tuesday for a 
few hours, and then left for the Mound City. 

G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 











Company, of Appleton, Wis., was a Chicago visitor. 


last Friday. Mr. Jones has been calling on the trade 
in Minneapolis and other points in Minnesota. 

M. H. Ingalls, with Howard D. Casey & Co., Unity 
building, Chicago, returned this week from a buying 
trip in the South. W. J. Minhinick, who is connected 
with the same firm, is in Milwaukee and Racine, Wis., 
this week on business in connection with his concern. 

A. F. Jones, who has charge of the lumber yard at 
the plant of the Pullman Company, returned this week 
from a buying trip to the Pacific coast, where he has 
been for about a month. Shipments in that territory 
have been slow and Mr. Jones stayed to see that much 
of his lumber got started for Chicago. 

F. C. Fisher, of the Central Box Shook Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago Thursday last. Mr. 
Fisher reports a slight let up in business, which he 
accounts for by the fact that lumbermen are in the 
throes of taking inventory. He said, however, that 
things were shaping up nicely for 1910. 


Robert A. Johnson, general manager of the box de- 


partment for the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was a Chicago visitor last Thurs- 
day. He said his concern had been running full capac- 
ity for some time with a large number of orders on its 
books. The price outlook is much better, he said. 


S. H. Fullerton, vice president and general manager 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., was in Chicago last Tuesday. Mr. Fullerton said 
that in his opinion, grounded on a recent trip to the 
southern mills, prices were bound to advance in Jan- 
uary. He also said that stocks at the mills were badly 
shattered in a number of items and that he was ex- 
ceedingly optimistic as to the future of the yellow pine 
industry. 

E. D. Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease 
Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago 
this week on business. He stated that his concern had 
had a good fall trade, and still had plenty of orders on 
its books. He also said that dry stocks of hardwoods 
in the upper grades were very scarce, and that manu- 
facturing interests were using large quantities of No. 1 
common plain oak; the lower grades of the different 
woods, however, were slower of movement. 


C. M. Clark, who now has charge of the Cincinnati 
office for the Swann-Day Lumber Company, of Clay 
City, Ky., was a Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Clark 
is well known to the Chicago trade, having been for 
some time Chicago agent for the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, in charge of the mahogany end of the busi- 
ness for this concern. Mr. Clark’s headquarters in 
Cincinnati are in the First National Bank building. 
His many friends will wish him success in the business 
for the coming year. 


Charles F. Wade, ‘general manager of the American 
Lumber Company, at Albuquerque, N. M., was in Chicago 
this week en route home from the annual meeting of 
the company’s stockholders and directors. Mr. Wade, 
who has been in charge of the Albuquerque operation 
for three years, reports that the plant is busily engaged 
in looking after an increasing business in old Mexico, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas and other states. The 
steady development ot fruit raising in that region has 
been an important factor in the increasing activity of 


the American Lumber Company, its box factory supply 
ing cases to a constantly increasing number of fruit 
producers. 

A. L. Osborne, president of the Medford Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chi 
cago a few days this week. He stated that he was 
greatly pleased over the improved trade outlook. Mr. 
Osborne is well known in association circles, having at 
one time been president of the Hemlock association. 
He said manufacturers of pulp had been buying large 
quantities of hemlock on contracts which run for a 
term of years and that they absorbed all the small logs 
up to and including 10 inches in diameter; that hem 
lock of the better grades had been sold readily at fair 
prices, and he was looking for a greater volume of 
business after January 15. 

The regular monthly business meeting of the Chi 
cago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held, Tuesday, December 14, at the University Club, in 
parlor B, at 12:30 p. m. sharp. The meeting will be 
preceded by a luncheon. Several live topics will be 
up for discussion, and the officers have invited Edward 
M. Skinner, president of the Chicago Associatior of 
Commerce, to address the members on association work 
and matters pertaining to general publicity. Secretary 
Thornton has also secured for this occasion the lum 
berman violin virtuoso, Harry K. Gillman, to render 
several selections for the delectation of those present. 
Mr. Gillman is equally well known to musicians of the 
old world as he is to those of this country. 

Whiting G. Press, manufacturer of redwood shingles, 
of Eureka, Cal., is now in Chicago on a visit. Mr. Press 
came east several weeks ago and will spend the greater 
part of the next three months here. He said he felt 
well, and he certainly looked the part. The shingle 
trade this year has been in pretty fair shape, although 
neither demand nor prices have been entirely satistfiac- 
tory to the producer. Mr. Press firmly believes shingles 
will hold their own against all competitors as long as 
a supply is obtainable at reasonable prices. He believes 
the shingle roof to be more satisfactory than that mace 
of any other kind of material, and believes also that 
more houses are covered with shingles than with ail 
other kinds of material and that this custom will con- 
tinue. 

Walter Robison, general sales agent of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., paid 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a call, during which he said 
his company had succeeded in accumulating a fair 
assortment of stocks at the mills. During the last few 
months special attention has been given to the stock 
sheets and orders have been selected with a view of 
moving material of which a quantity had accumulated 
and accumulating a fair supply of all standard grades 
and sizes. This policy has been adopted, Mr. Robinsor 
said, to enable the company to handle the early spring 
business, which he believed would be unusually heavy. 
He said the railroad demand and inquiries from line 
yard companies were the dominating features of the 
current situation. 

A man giving his name as Williams and claiming to 
represent the Barrett-Williams Lumber Company, In- 
corporated, of South Bend, Ind., is reported to have 
been working a smooth game in the Dresden vicinity. 
He recently bought two carloads of lumber ‘from 
Charles Bushart’s saw mill, paying for the material. 
Later he bought several carloads from the same mill, 
consigning the same to South’Bend, Ind., where, he 
claimed, the Barrett Lumber Company, of Chicago, had 
a branch, he stating, it is said, that as the branch had 
just recently been established at South Bend, no rating 
had been given the same by the mercantile agencies. 
The seven carloads of lumber were sold, for which 1 
check was to be sent upon their arrival. No check 
came and an investigation was commenced. It was 
then found that millmen at Camden and Jackson had 
been duped by the same man. Williams was afterward 
arrested at Jackson and taken to jail at Camden. It 
was found he had in all bought fifteen carloads of 
lumber. 





CALIFORNIA LUMBER COMPANY’S ANNUAL 
BALL. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a neatly 
engraved invitation from away out in California that 
indicates the thoughtfulness of a large lumber and door 
manufacturing concern for the comfort and welfare ot 
employees. The invitation, which was accompanied by 
a eard to be produced at the door for admittance, read 
as follows: 


THE STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY 


an 
SUGAR PINE RAILWAY COMPANY, 

SONORA, CAL., : 
request the pleasure of the ww of yourself and ladies 
at the 
THIRD ANNUAL BALL 
given to the employees 


a 
Bradford Pavilion 
on Thanksgiving nae ganas November 24, 


The annual ball of the Standard Lumber Company 
and its allied concern, the Sugar Pine Railway Company, 
is an event that was inaugurated by D. H. Steinmetz, 
vice president and general manager of the company, sev- 
eral years ago and enables the company to bring its 
employees, of which there are over 900 this season, ‘0 
gether once a year in a social way. All expenses are ‘e- 
frayed by the company. A first class orchestra of twelve 
players, engaged from Stockton or San Francisco, fur- 
nishes music, and a supper is served as well as various 
kinds of refreshments, and altogether the Standard Luin- 
ber Company ball is considered the social event of the 
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little mountain city of Sonora, not only by its employees, 
but by the leading citizens, to. whom the invitations are 
also extended. 

The Standard company is one of the strong sugar pine 
and California pine lumber and door manufacturing 
concerns of the Golden state. Its several mills are lo- 


-cated in the Sierra Nevada foothills and are reached by 


the Sugar Pine railway, over which the lumber is brought 
to the assembling yards and planing mill and door fac- 
tory at Sonora. The company goes into the winter with 
28,000,000 feet of high grade lumber in pile. It is 
operating its sash and door factory to capacity and is 
finding an excellent demand for door products and lum- 
ber. 





WISCONSIN TRADEWINDS. 


Zero weather following rain in northern Wisconsin 
put a smile on the face of the logger and heartiness 
inte his greeting. A firm foundation has been laid for 
woods work this winter. Until the last week what little 
work was done in the woods has been carried on under 
tremendous difficulties. A heavy fall of snow will put 
the ground in ideal condition for logging work. 

Upper grades of hardwood are scarce, the demand 
active and values better, as a natural result. High 
srades of birch are particularly difficult to secure. Dry 
stocks of all kinds are hard to locate. In the lower 
grades a fair supply is available, No. 3 birch apparently 
being plentiful. Hemlock is steadier; basswood inquiries 
are increasing, but elm appears to be sluggish. 

Shipments by lake have practically ceased, but the rail 
trade is active. E. J. W. 





A NEW FIGURE IN MISSISSIPPI HARDWOOD 
CIRCLES. 

The Robinson Lumber, Veneer & Box Company, with 
oftice at 1016 Hibernia Bank building, New Orleans, La., 
has recently made an engagement with C. E. Le Crone to 
act as sales manager of their hardwood department. 

This company, in addition to their pine mills, has a 
plant at Cates, Ala., cutting hardwoods, and at Meridian, 





Cc. E. LE CRONE, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Sales Manager for the Robinson Lumber, Veneer & Box 
Company. 


Miss., has two assembling yards where large quantities 
of hardwoods from eastern Mississippi and western Ala- 
bama are accumulated and sorted up ready for shipment. 
Mr. Le Crone will not only have the selling of the stock 
from these sources, but has made contracts with other 
mills for their products, and will conduct a general 
wholesale hardwood business. 

Mr. Le Crone has had a varied experience, first as an 
inspector for the Burt & Brabb Lumber Company, of 
Ford, Ky. Following this, he was associated with C. 
Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, then chief inspector for 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, then 
with the Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
southern manager of the Advance Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn.; 
Shippen Bros. Lumber Company, of Ellijay, Ga., and 
Hoshall & McDonald Bros., of New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Le Crone leaves the employ of Hoshall & Me- 
Donald Bros. to go to the Robinson Lumber, Veneer & 
Box Company, as manager of their hardwood depart- 
ment. It would seem with Mr. Le Crone’s experience 
that his knowledge of the hardwood trade in its various 
ramifications had been thoroughly mastered, especially so 
as he has been inspector, manufacturer, buyer and sales- 
man. His friends predict for him in his new position 
that same degree of success that has marked his previous 
lines of work. 


DOING WELL IN THE INLAND EMPIRE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—E. O. Hawksett has 
by this time become somewhat familiar with the swivel 
chair reserved for the manager of the Panhandle Lum- 
er Company, Limited, in the palatial offices at Spirit 
lake, Ida., and a word in regard to the achievements 
‘f the man who has been lost to the lumber industry in 
‘iinnesota and gained by that growing region known 
«s the Inland Empire may not be amiss, 

_Like many other men who have established reputa- 
ons for themselves by dint of their own ability in the 
Minnesota lumber regions, he has answered the call 
from newer fields of activity to the West. So regrettable 

feature was his departure from the Wallace-Ballord 





Lumber Company, of this city, that when he was about 
to make the change, the other members of the firm gave 
him a farewell dinner in the Minneapolis Club. The 
occasion was one that called forth real regret from his 
friends, but their remarks were filled with the hope and 
assurance that he would continue to make good in his 
new field. 

Now he has had opportunity to familiarize himself 
with western methods, and word comes back that he has 
fulfilled the fondest hopes of his friends. He took with 
him a store of knowledge, gained from experience in the 
varied lines of lumbering. As bookkeeper and yardman 
he started in Winnipeg, Canada, in the early ’80s. About 
twenty years ago he associated himself with the Davis 
& Starr Lumber Company, at Eau Claire, Wis., repre- 
senting that firm in a large strip of territory west of 
the Mississippi river. In 1898 he was with the Jeffer- 
son & Kasson Lumber Company, in St. Paul, and two 
years later, when that firm dropped the wholesale busi- 
ness, he joined J. P. MeGoldrick and J. P. Reardon in 
forming the McGoldrick Lumber Company. 

For three years he has had charge of the department 
of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company in this city, 
which handles northern pine, hemlock and factory stock. 
At this he has had marked success. 

It is said by experienced lumbermen that Mr. Hawk- 
sett knows the factory trade better than almost any 
man in the middle West. This information he is mak- 
ing use of in the management of the big plant of the 
Panhandle Lumber Company. The company has an 
enormous plant at Spirit Lake, Ida., where western 
lumber, particularly Idaho white pine, is being manu- 
factured on a large scale. The company has a big 
stand of timber to draw from and is on an excellent 
business basis, which Mr. Hawksett will improve such 
particulars as he sees opportunity. 

In a word, he is a selfmade man and is sure of 
notice, whether he be in Minnesota, Idaho or on a desert 
island. He has the ability to foresee and, acting on 
this theory, he has shifted his base of operations from 
Minnesota to the growing West. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Receipts of lumber by water were exceedingly heavy 
for the week ended December 4, 18,883,000 feet of 
lumber, 15,000 ties and 31,800 posts being received. The 
largest individual cargo was carried by the steamer P. 


x 


J. Ralph consigned to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 

pany from its mills at Duluth—984,000 feet. The see- 

ond largest cargo was brought in by the barge Connelly 

Bros. consigned by Charles Hebard & Sons, Pequaming, 

to the Brittingham & Young Company—948,000 feet. 
NOVEMBER 29. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company to South Side Lumber Company, 400,000 
feet. 

Steamer J. W. Westcott, Cedar River, Mich., Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Company to Thornton-Claney Lumber Com- 
pany, 550,000 feet. 

Steamer Hdward Buckley, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 300,000 
feet. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Company to C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Nahma, Mich., Oconto Lumber Com- 
pany to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 428,000 feet. 

Schooner J. V. Taylor, Cedar River, Mich., 8S. Crawford & 
Sons to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 246,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 30. 

Schooner J. A. Marsh, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Company to Brittingham & Young Company, 265,000 feet. 

Schooner Thomas Gawn, Ontonagon, Mich., Ontonagon 
Lumber Company to Bollmar-Below Company, 500,000 feet. 

Schooner A. W. Lucky, Masonville, Mich., Masonville Lum- 
ber Company to McCormick Works, 270,000 feet. 

Steamer George King, Ontonagon, Mich., Ontonagon Lum- 
ber Company to Bollmar-Below Company, 383,000 feet. 

DECEMBER 1 

Steamer George C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer 
Lumber Company to C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company, 400,000 
feet. 

Steamer O. EL. Parks, Alpena, Mich., Frank W. Gilchrist 
to Bollmar-Below Company, 275,000 feet. 

Barge Connelly Bros., Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard & 
Sons to Brittingham & Young Company, 948,000 feet. 

Steamer P. J. Ralph, Duluth, Minn., Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 984,000 
Teet. 

Barge Harold, Duluth, Minn., Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
paLny to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 921,000 feet. 

Steamer M. F. Butters, Ludington,.Mich., Stearns Salt & 
Lumber Company to the Chicago Packing Box Company, 
400,000 feet. 

Schooner Cora A., Cedar River, Mich., 8. Crawford & Sons 
to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 470,000 feet. 

DECEMBER 2. 

Schooner Lotus, Nahma, Mich., Magnet Lumber Company 
to Lord & Bushnell Company, 300,000 feet. 

Steamer Helen C., Cheboygan, Mich., P. W. Raber Com- 
pany to P. W. Raber Compauy, 15,000 ties and 6,000 posts. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 300,000 
feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Elk Rapids, Mich., J. O. Nessen & 
Co. to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. 

Steamer Walter Vail, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., W. S. Pax- 
ston to Brittingham & Young Company, 850,000 feet. 

DECEMBER 3. 

Steamer J. H. Prentice, Nahma, Mich., John E. Burns to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 466,000 feet. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company to W. O. King & Co., 315,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen & Co. 
to Theo. Fathauer Company, 360,000 feet. 

DECEMBER 4. 

Steamer Mueller, Spanish River, Ont., Spanish River Lum- 
ber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 590,000 
feet. 

Steamer J. M. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
650,000 feet. 

Steamer L. L. Barth, Owen Sound, Ont., Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 25,000 
feet. 
Steamer L. L. Barth, Bying Inlet, Ont., Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
549,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Owen Sound, Ont., Edward 
Hines Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 622,000 feet. P . 

Schooner Helvetia, Owen Sound, Ont., Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 815,000 
feet. 

Schooner Alice B. Morris, Owen Sound, Ont., Edward 
Hines Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
616,000 feet. 
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CarDal Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


SPECIALTIES: 
Long Timbers, Car Sills and Kiln Dried Boards. 


MILLS—PINEBUR, MISSISSIPPI. 
Heyworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 














We have choice and well assorted stocks of 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Constantly on hand in our Chicago yards, enabling us to 
make quick shipments. Let us quote you a price on your 
next order, Our stock will please you and your trade. 


Cc. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. 


Yard: Centre Ave., 37th to 39th Sts. Office; 3800 Centre Ave. 
CHICAGO 
BET ee Se a 





Established 1881 ; 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
SPECIALTY 


OAK TIMBER and PLANK 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 





Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss. 











NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK © YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 

or from a large stock in our HEMLOCK. 

seven acres of yard at YELLOW PINE 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. Straight or Mixed Cars. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 














Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison || YELLOW PINE, 
and CEDAR Fir & Red Cedar 
D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. | MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS,  C. E. CONKLIN, See'y & Treas. 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C.H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 

















1ONEE- 


LWAY- EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 











Sherman & Kimball, ™ciiiio"™ 


Will handle your lumber in this 
locality on commission basis. 





Send in your list of stocks for immediate sale. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
willbe found in the 390 page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBPERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Clear Lake Lumber Co. 


We Have an Excellent Stock of 


FIR DIMENSION, 
BOARDS, SHIPLAP 


Also High Grade 


FIR FLOORING, CEILING, DROP 
SIDING, FINISH, Etc., Etc. 


Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Mill and Office, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 








all 








PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


CALIFORNIA 


White and Sugar Pine 


Redwood Lumber and Shingles 
Montana and Western Pine 


Our Specialty: 


FIR and SPRUCE 
FACTORY LUMBER 












Write for Quotations 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices : 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


















{ LONG and ° ° * 
seectrep Fir Timbers 
on SHORT Notice 
ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, 


Covington Lumber Co. 








Dai!v Capacity 75,000 Feet. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. 











SHINGLE SATISFACTION 


We Sell Our Own Product Exclusively 


Inquiries Solicited 


SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY 
1016 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 


























CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 


Flooring, 
FUR is 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish. 


Long Timbers, Joists, ae & Finish and 
Dimenston, etc. Shingles 








WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED ji7ci csc the American 


Lumberman Telecode. 
for further particulars address American Lumberman. Chicago. Il 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Tar Springs, Danville lP. O 
recently began business. 





The Poplar Lumber Company 


Arkansas. 


Beebe—J. R. Jenkins is now Jenkins Bros. 

Leslie—The Leslie Lumber Company recently engaged in 
the retail lumber business. 

Luxora—The Luxora Cooperage Company, of Cape Girard- 
eau, Mo.; George I. Carter, of this city, named state agent. 

Moro—Jonas Miller has been succeeded by the Moro Land 
& Lumber Company. 

Potter-Rust—The <Allen-Beckett Lumber Company is now 
the W. D. Allen Lumber Company. 

Texarkana—The Gulf Cooperage Company, of this city, 
has bought the property of the Little Rock Cooperage Com- 
yany. 

, Vanderyoort—The Ingham Lumber Company is out of busi 
ness, 





California. 
San Francisco—The Charles D. Ford Company ; petition 
in bankruptcy. ; 
Strathmore—The Spalding Lumber Company, of Vorter- 
ville, has bought the lumber yard of S. M. Oltz. 


Colorado. 


Fruita—The Nesbit Lumber Company is out of business. 

Grover—P. A. Larson & Co. recently engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

MecClave—The McClave Lumber & Hardware Company re 
cently began business. 

Ridgway—The Fields-Stanwood Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fields-Stanwood Hardware, Implement & Lum- 


ber Company. tele ; 
District of Columbia. 


Washington—Carter & Clark have been succeeded by L. A. 
Clark & Son (lumber, cordwood, ties etc.). 


’ Florida. 


Edenfield—-The Sumter Lumber Company; change in own 
ership. : 
Georgia. 
Augusta—The Savannah Valley Lumber Company is re- 
moving its headquarters to Savannah. 
College Park—The College Park Lumber Company ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 
Finleyson—R. EK. Warren has moved to Pineview. 
Fitzgerald—J. G. Knapp has been sueceeded by D. LP. 
Adams & Co., lumber brokers. 
Tilinois, 


sraidwood—The Liberty Lumber Company is out of busi- 

ness 

Chicago Heights—The Northfield Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Dixon—'The Rodesch Piano Player Company has increased 
its capital stock from $125,000 to $250,000. 

Kankakee—The Kankakee Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000 

Lee—A. O. Anderson; receiver in bankruptcy appointed. 


Indiana. 


Clarks Hill—B. J. Rogers, assigned. 

Elkhart—R. W. Monger will be succeeded by the R. W. 
Monger Company. 

South Bend—Dresden & Stanfield; H. S. Dresden, de- 
ceased. 

South Bend—The Garrett Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Sycamore—The North Side Lumber Company; change in 
stockholders. 

Troy—The Troy Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
the Oakland City Planing Mill, of Oakland City. 

Upland—Milton Marine has been succeeded by the Haines 
& Marine Lumber Company. 


Iowa. 


Cantril—The Cantril Lumber Company; A. F. Holder has 
sold his interest to C. D. Streeter. Mr. Holder will con- 
tinue to own the grain elevator. 

Imogene—W. D. Crone has sold out his lumber business 
to Greenwood, Son & Co., of Silver City. 

Muscatine—The City Lumber Yard has changed its name 
io the Collins Lumber Company and has decreased its di- 
rectors from five to three. 

Osage—James A. Smith has been succeeded by the James 
A. Smith Lumber Company. 

Kansas. 

Everest—The Alexander Lumber Company has removed its 
purchasing department to Atchison. 

Herndon—tThe Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is selling 
cut here to the Foster Lumber Company. 

Marion—The Newton Lumber Company; J. C. Thomas 
will sell his half interest. 

Rantoul—A. F. Alvord has been succeeded by the Rantoul 
Lumber Company. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville—The Hardwood Manufacturing Company .has 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 

Louisville—The Robinson Hardwood Company has been 
succeeded by the A. Z. Haas Lumber Company. 

Louisville—The Washington Wagon Company recently be- 
gan business. - 

Pikeville—The Ward Lumber Company has discontinued 
business. 

Rockport—S. M. Burgess & Co. has been succeeded by the 
Rockport Saw Mill Company. 


Maine. 
Monticello—Mason & Slipp have dissolved partnership. 


Massachusetts. 
Worcester—G. H. Cutting & Co. are out of business. 


Michigan. 


Detroit—The Acme Box Company has changed its name 
to the Yeomans Body & Box Company. 
Detroit—C. IF. Blanchard; voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 
Detroit—The Dwight Lumber Company; John C. Lodge 
will succeed Alden O. Carter, deceased, as secretary. 
Ilint—The Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Company, 
of Holly, will open a branch yard in this city. 
Sunfield—The Sunfield Lumber Yard has been succeeded 
by J. H. Palmer & Co. 
Minnesota. 
Walnut Grove—The W. E.. Bertram Lumber Company is 
selling out locally. 
Mississippi. 
Hattiesburg—The W. G. Mitchell Lumber Company has 
removed to Demopolis, Ala. 
New Albany—The King Ilardware & Lumber Company ; 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. : 
Woodville—Sessions & Roland have been succeeded by 
Thomas Roland. ; 
Missouri. 


Berger—Dan Haid, jr., has sold his yard to E. Blumer. 





Bernie—Fletcher & Mills Bros. are out of business. 


WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


Bernie—Charles M. Fletcher & Son are out of business. 

Cape Girardeau—The Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Con 
pany; sales department now located here. 

Cc ‘onception—'The Conception Lumber Company ; George \W 
Crossen now sole owner. 

Ikxansas City—The Norton Lumber + ama has decreased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $25,000. 

Morehouse—The Himmelberger- omer Lumber Company 
sales department moved to Cape Girardeau. 

St. James—The Forester-Powell Lumber Company; J. JJ 
lorester selling interest to W. H. Powell. 

St. Louis—The J. G. Pfeffer Organ Company; petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Wappapello—The Northwestern Consolidated Land, Lumbe: 
& Iron Company has reorganized as the Northwestern Lum 
ber & Tron Company, with headquarters at Preston, Minn. 


Nebraska. 


Waverly—The P. D. Smith Company has sold its yard 
here, 





New Jersey. 


Newark—The Montrose Lumber Company recently engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business. 

Passaic—Sloff & Richmond have been succeeded by Frank 
Ss. Sloff (lumber and building materials). 


New Mexico. 
Roy-- John W. Tyler is now the John W. Tyler Estate. 
New York. 


Lrooklyn—Charles Rothenbach; involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

lar Rockaway—The Rockaway Concrete & Lumber Com 
pany has been succeeded by the George H. Kaiser Lumbei 
Company. 

Iferkimer—The John Metzler Desk Company: involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy; Charles B. Mason and George II 
Bunce appointed receivers. 

North ‘Tonawanda—The Wood Novelty Manufacturing 
Company ; involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


North Carolina. 


Elkin—The Gilbert Lumber Company is out of business. 
Greenville—The Building & Lumber Company is out oi 


business. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati—King & Trimble have been succeeded by C. C 
Trimble & Co. 

Cleveland—The Rauch & Lang Carriage Company has in 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to $1,000,000. 

Sidney—-The Sidney Manufacturing Company has increased 
its capital stock to $75,000. 


Oklahoma. 


Kiowa—The Davis Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Kiowa Lumber Company. 

Oklahoma—The Pine Tree Lumber Company is closing out 

pa Edwards Lumber Company has been su 
ceeded by S. T. Edwards. 

Tulse The ‘J. B. Wilson Lumber Company recently en 
tered the retail lumber trade. 


Oregon. 


Union—-George Whitney, of La Grande, and J. L. Overton, 
of Elgin, will engage in business here as the Overton Lum 
ber Company. 

Wallowa—Plass Bros., of Elgin, will consolidate with the 
Bear Creek Lumber Company, of this city. 


Pennsylvania. 


Canton—The Canton Couch Company has been succeeded 
by the Imperial Kitchen Elevator Company. 

Hallstead—E. H. B. Roosa; petition in bankruptcy. 

Hanover—The Hanover Furniture Company; involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Mount Jewett—The Kinzua Lumber Company recently 
began business. 
ai a McNair & Son have discontinued business 
1e 

Philadelphia—T he Miller & Miller Lumber Company ; J. ¢ 
Miller, vice president and treasurer; petition in bankruptcy 
reported. 

Pittsburg—The J. R. Wheeler Company filed application 


for charter. 
South Dakota. 
Strool—The Slott & Meyer Lumber Company recently 
began business. 
Tennessee. 


Elizabethton—The Bradley Furniture Manufacturing Com 
pany; involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Johnson City—The Allen Panel Corporation; receiver dis 
charged. 

Lexington—The Morgan-Fuller Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Murfreesboro—The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Tennessee Red Cedar Woodenware 
Company. 

Texas. 

Amarillo—The Amarillo Lumber & Coal Company is selling 
out to the Galbraith-Foxworth Company. 

Ruliff—The Barber Lumber Company has discontinued busi- 
ness here. 

Ruliff—The Southern Lumber Manufacturing Company is 
out of business here. 

Vermont. 


Larton—Pillsbury & Baldwin have been succeeded by the 
Pillsbury & Baldwin Company. 


Virginia. 
Norfolk—The Roper-Jackson-White Company; mill, real 
estate and standing timber sold at auction. 


Washington. 


Bellingham—The Consolidated Lumber & Shingle Com 
pany; EK. 'T. Nobles, president, has established headquarters 
at 16 Clover block. 

Bellingham—The Lake Mill & Lumber Company ; receiver 
applied for. 

Elma—tThe Vance Lumber Company, not the Vance Lum 
ber & Grocery Company, as reported previously, has bought 
the property of Swan & Johnson. 

Everett—The Northwest Manufacturing Company; E. A. 
Strong appointed receiver. 


West Virginia. 


Follansbee—The Follansbee Lumber Company has taken 
over the property of the Ellwood Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 


Gresham—The saw mill of Richards Bros. has been bought 
by C. H. Ruckdashel, of Shawano. 

Merrill—The H. W. Wright Lumber Company; R. C. 
Schultz retired. 

Rhinelander—The John R. Davis Lumber Company; E. I 
Moore, formerly manager of the Brown Bros. Lumber Com 
pany, admitted to membership. 

Sheboygan—The Crocker Chair caegeny has increased its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000 


Wyoming. 


Kgbert—The Egbert Lumber Company recently began busi 
ness. 
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INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 
The J. W. Farrior 
$50,000. 
Arkansas. 
Clarendon—The Sendelbach-Cram 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Stuttgart—The Bayou Meto Lumber 
ized capital $10,000. 
Colorado. 


Denver—The Sterling Lumber & Investment Company, 


Birmingham Lumber 


Company, 
authorized capital 


Lumber Company, 


Company, author- 


authorized capital $250,000; George A. Henderson, Charles 
A, Hayward and R. M. Burton. 
tidgway—The Fields-Stanwood Hardware, Implement 
& L umber Company, authorized capital $10,000. 
Connecticut. 
Hartford—The Dominion Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $100,000; John R. Hayes, of this city, Ralph M. 


Grant, of South Windsor, and James J. Quinn, of this 
city. 

Georgia. 
Augusta—The Fish River Manufacturing Company, 


authorized capital $15,000 
Illinois. 


Arthur—The Dorman-Magner Lumber 
thorized capital $25,000. : 
Downs—The Downs Grain Company (lumber and grain), 
authorized capital $15,000. 
Indiana. 


Monger Company 


Company, au- 


Elkhart—The R. W. 
thorized capital $40,000. 

Indianapolis—The Grant Lumber & Timber 
authorized capital $10,000; John L. Hinshaw, 
Hinshaw and John F. Beals. 

Indianapolis—The Security Ladder 
ized capital $25,000. 


(umber), au- 
Company, 
Edwin M. 


Company, author- 


Iowa. 


Osage—The James A. Smith Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000,000. 


Kansas. 

Wichita—The Wichita Chair Manufacturing Company, 

authorized capital $25,000. 
Maine. 

Bangor—The Pleasant River Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $60,000; Fleetwood Pride, of Brownville, 
president, and Albert W. Silsby, of Newbury, Vt., treas- 
urer. 

Foxcroft—The Ogeechee Lumber Company, 
capital $60,000; Harry B. Merrill, of this city, president, 
and Stanley E. Merrill, Dover, treasurer. 


Minnesota. 
Lumber Company, 


authorized 


Orth—The Orth 

$25,000. 
Preston—The Northwestern 

authorized capital $2,000,000. 


authorized capital 
Lumber & Iron Company, 
(Mill at Wappapello, Mo.) 

Mississippi. 
Ellisvile—S. J. Haney & Co. 


capital $7,000; S. J. Haney, 
Ikler, of Moselle. 


(lumber), 
of Hattiesburg, 


authorized 
and P. M. 


Missouri. 

St. Louis—-The Central Screen Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

St. Louis—The Multi Board Portable House Company, 
authorized capital $75,000 

New Jersey. 

Camden—The Union Saw Company, authorized capital 
$250,000; F. N. Hansell, G. H. B. Martin and J. A. Mac- 
Peak. 

East Orange—The Tropical Planting Company (timber, 


lumber, iron, steel ete.), authorized capital $350,000; 
Charles O. Geyer, Frank E. Ruggles and H. N. Smith. 
New York. 
Belmont—The American Woods Corporation, author- 


ized capital $10,000. 

Buffalo—The Yole Timber & Lumber Company, 

ized capital $130,000; J. B. Wall, W. 
M. Wall. 

North Carolina. 

Jackson Lumber 


author- 
J. Conners and M. 


Asheville—The 
capital $700,000. 

Newbern—The Pegram Grain & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $125,000; W. S. Lee, E. L. Pegram and 
Frank Armfield. 


Company, authorized 


Raleigh—The R. D. Godwin Company (lumber), au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 
Ohio. 
Canton—The ag Brown & Brush Company, author- 


ized capital $30,000 
Mansfield—The M. D. Fancher Lumber Company, au- 
thorized — $10,000; M. D. Fancher, A. A. Pearce, H. 
F Speaks, C. B. Wingerter, Frank C. Lewis and Howard 
.ewis. 
New Waterford 


—The Koch Bros. Company (carriages), 
authorized 


capital $75,000; George J. Koch, Jacob H. 


Koch, R. C, Robinson, W. G. Hisey and M. T. Gilmore. 
Oklahoma. 
Fort Towson—The Fort Towson Lumber Company, au- 


thorized capital $8,000. 
Oregon. 

Portland—The Brown-Weller-Andrew Company (timber 
ands), authorized capital $5,000; Daniel G. Brown, Oliver 
C. Weller and Clair C. Andrew. 

Pennsylvania. 

Erie—The Hall Manufacturing Company, authorized 

capital $15,000. 


Tennessee. 


Nashville—The King Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; M. C. King, Boon Crawford, J. H. McCoy, 
N. E. Edenfield and C. W. Kiker. 


Texas, 


Bridgeport—The seg Lumber Company, author- 
gall apital $10,000; H. G. Leonard, D. M. Wilson and D. 
° eaver. 


Houston—The — Fisher Lumber Company, author- 


ized capital $75,000 
Virginia. 
_Manchester—The Bedford Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; J. W. Moore, president; J. Sampson, 
Secretary and treasurer, and E. R. Brown. 
Richmond—The Hanover Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 
Washington. 
Bellingham—The Beach Shingle Company, authorized 


capital $12,000; J. E. Rice, of this city, 
 Shoudy, of Seattle. 

a yallup—The Puyallup Veneer & Mill Company, au- 

porte ‘d capital $100,000; A. P. Munsen and Peter Sand- 


O. P. Norgren and 





Wisconsin. 


Superior—The Superior Lumber & Manufacturing 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; P. M. Parker, M 
and Myra Parker. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Com 
Dalton 








Tllinois. 
Forrest—The Forrest Lumber Company is erecting 
775x100 feet, for storing lumber at its yard. 
Iowa. 
Muscatine—The Roach & Musser Sash & 
has begun work on an addition, 60x130 feet. 
Maryland. 
Salisbury—The Eden Manufacturing Company 
a $25,000 planing mill and cannery. 


Michigan. 


a shed, 
Door 


Company 


will erect 


Ewen—The new plant of Marvin IF. Leach is under con- 
struction. The planing mill will be started up about Jan- 


uary 1, 1910. 
Menominee—The J. W. 
a flooring factory. 
Port Huron—The South Park Lumber Company 
improvements to its property. 


Missouri. 


Wells Lumber Company will erect 


is making 


furdin—-H. L. Schrock & Co. are building an office for 
their lumber business. a f 
New Hampshire. 
Milford—The McLane Manufacturing Company has _ in- 


stalled a wood planer at its plant. 
New Jersey. 


South Amboy—-The South Amboy Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany is planning to enlarge its facilities. Buildings will be 
erected and an engine and other machinery installed. 


New York. 


Buffalo—The David Gilmour Door Company will enlarge 
its plant by the addition of a corrugated iron warehouse, 
50x120x28 fect. 

Johnstown—The Younglove Lumber Company is building 
a 50-foot addition to its plant. One floor will be used as a 
elazing room and the other as a stock room. 


North Carolina. 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is planning to erect on its railroad in this 
vicinity a saw mill with double band equipment and resaw, 
with a capacity of 100,000 feet a day and also install a plan- 


Hazel Creek 


ing mill, dry kiln and erect about 100 dwellings for em- 
ployees, as well as a commissary and hotel. 


Oregon, 

Dallas—Vick Bros. are building a saw mill of 15,000 feet 
capacity at a point about four miles west of this city. 

Klamath Falls—A box and veneer factory which will em- 
ploy about forty-five men will be erected near the freight 
depot by W. F. Barnes, of San Francisco. 

Klamath Falls—F. T. a and Frank McCormick, of 
this city, and John T. Getty, of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
putting up a saw mill of 25,000 feet capacity five miles east 
of here. 

Klamath Falls—The Great Northern 
erecting a dry kiln which Will keep the 
with 30,000 feet of dry lumber daily. 

La Grande—The Wii:cox Lumber Company received 
the machinery for its mill at Ladd Canyon, near here. The 
plant will begin cutting about 40,000 feet daily in the spring. 

Medford—A saw mill will soon be built near here by the 
Rogue River Electric Company. It will be driven by elec- 
tricity and will cut 50,000 feet daily. 

Pennsylvania. 


3radford—The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railway 
Company has awarded a contract for the building of a large 
timber preserving plant for treating all cross ties and other 
timber used on that system. ‘The plant will have a capacity 
of 250,000 ties a year. 


Box Company is 
factory supplied 


has 


Texas. 

Sublime—William Woytex has established a barrel 
factory that has a capacity of 15,000 hoops a day. 
Virginia. 

Glenn Lumber Company, 
large plant which will be 
Washington. 

Ridgefield—-John Rose has bought the old dock site and 

will erect a modern shingle mill of 20,000 capacity. 
Wisconsin. 

Beloit—The Berling Machine Works announces 
will build next summer a shop to cost $500,000 
manufacture of wood sawing machinery exclusively. 


CASUALTIES. 


Illinois. 
Industry—The lumber yard of Foulke & Simeral 
destroyed by fire November 26, causing a heavy 
ance $7,000. 


hoop 


Basic City—The J. A. 
ton, is erecting a 
January 1. 


of Staun 
in operation 


that it 
for the 








was 
loss; insur- 
Iowa. 

Davenport—Fire November 27 caused about $100,000 
damage to the planing mill of the Gordon-Vantine Company. 
Kansas. 

Emporia—The Rex Fluid Company suffered a loss by fire 
recently. a actly Bes 
Mississippi. 
Pinola—Fire recently visited the plant of Boswell Bros., 
manufacturers of yellow pine lumber. 
Montana. 


Great Falls—The building containing the planing mill 
and carpenter shop of the Great Falls Lumber Company 


was burned to the ground November 28, together with all 
the machinery and tools, entailing a loss of about $3,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 
New Hampshire. 
Littleton—The mill formerly owned .by 


the Alderbrook 


Lumber Company, of Alderbrook, and recently sold to the 
George W. Blanchard Sons Company, of Portland, Me., 
—— to the ground December 1, with a_loss of about 
25,000, partially covered by insurance. New machinery 
valued at $10,000 went up in smoke. 
New York. 
Springwater—The lumber yard of Robinson Bros. was 
destroyed by fire November 30 
North Carolina. 
Elizabeth City—The boiler of the saw mill of the 
loreman-Blades Lumber Company exploded November 29, 


carrying off the roof. 
is heavy. 
Kingsdale—Last week fire destroyed the Kingsdale Lumber 


The loss, fully covered by insurance, 
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E Solicit Your Inquiries 
on our specialties— 


Dimension 
Boards 
Shiplap 
Flooring 
and Finish. 


A large and well assorted stock enables 
us tu make prompt shipment on all orders. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 


South Prairie, Wash. 


























| FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders, 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - ° 








WASH. 

















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE, 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Western Pine Lumber 


In all Forms for Yard Trade. 
Send us the HARD orders to fill. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. 
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De SEATTLE, WASH. “aaa 


Are Try Upr 
You Shingles ra 
Re ady? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
5gx4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%4x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
¥%x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


Grades Guaranteed. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 





= 








Try Upright 


Quick Shipments. 

















Y QUALITY TALKS 


SEND YOUR ORDERS 
FOR 


PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


1¢ Tyee —_as Co. 


Central Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 











FIR LUMBER»° TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 


SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & GN. 








“ound oF RED GEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bel!l Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. . 














Company’s plant, with a loss estimated at between $80,000 
and $90,000, partially covered by insurance. The saw mill, 
planing mill, dry kilns, offices, store, warehouses and six 


dwellings occupied by operators were destroyed. 


Lincolnton—The entire plant of the Michael-Gheen Manu- 
facturing Company was recently destroyed by fire, entailing 
a loss of $20,000, with insurance of $7,300. A large quan- 
tity of dry lumber was destroyed. The machinery was 


ruined. 
Oklahoma. 


Mangum—Fire totally destroyed the plant of the Seawell 
Lumber Company November 28. Loss covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 
Aliquippa—A loss of $15,000 was caused by fire at the 
lumber yard of Cochran Bros. November 27. 
South Dakota. 


Holabird—The Atlas Lumber Company suffered a loss by 
fire recently. 





Texas. 


Houston—The planing mill and box factory of the Jones- 
Baker Manufacturing Company were destroyed by fire Novem- 
ber 28 with a loss estimated at $15,000; insurance $6,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Dec. 6.—Charged with secret and 














‘willful injury to personal property of the Waccamaw Lumber 


Company, of Bolton, and with secret assault with intent to 
kill upon some of the employees of the company, J. W. 
Brady, Shade Bullard, Horace Brady and O. W. Brady, 
who were arrested recently on bench warrants issued by 
Judge Lyon, were given a preliminary hearing last week and 
committed to jail in default of $1,000 bond for their appear- 
ance at the next term of the Brunswick superior court. 
The arrest of these men was the result of numerous depre- 
dations which had been yzoing on for some time on the 
‘lands of the lumber company near Green Swamp and which 
culminated recently in the complete wrecking of a_ log 
train on the company’s line. The land was obtained by 
the lumber company by purchase through the courts and 
the squatters were resisting encroachments on what they 
claimed their property by right of adverse possession. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VaA., Dec. 7.—The King land case, 
involving 500,000 acres of the most valuable land in West 
Virginia, which is now in litigation, will be argued before 
the United States Supreme Court at Washington, Monday, 
December 13. The area of the land in question includes 
the greater portion of McDowell, Mingo, Wyoming and 
Logan counties. The land was patented to Robert Morris, 
of Revolutionary fame, in 1792 and it is claimed that it has 
been forfeited to West Virginia. The actual value of the 
property is estimated at $30,000,000. Thousands of tons 
of coal are being taken off the property every month, while 
to figure the lumber product in feet would be a hard propo- 
sition, on account of the great area covered. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 6.—On the petition of the Plym- 
outh Lumber Company, of Plymouth, N. George P. 
Bagley, an attorney, was appointed receiver today by Judge 
Henisler of the Mutual Box Company, which manufactures 
packing boxes and shacks at Highlandtown, in the Easton 
suburbs. Mr. Bagby’s bond was fixed at $5,000. The 
assets of the company are placed at $3,000 and the liabil- 
ities at less than $4,000. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 7.—In the United States court 
this morning a suit in ejection was instituted by Mary 
Virginia Miller versus the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company on a plea of trespass. It is set out in the 
declaration that the plaintiff is the owner of eight-seven- 
teenths interest in valuable timber land in Randolph and 
Pocahontas counties and that while the plaintiff was in 
possession of the property the defendants in February, 
1907, entered into said premises and still unlawfully hold 
possession. The plaintiff asks damages in the sum of 
$500,000. Another phase of this case was recently decided 
by the United States circuit court of appeals, but the 
mandate has not yet been recorded. 


PLYMOUTH, WIs., Dec. 8.—The Barker Lumber & Fuel 


Company, of this city, has obtained a temporary injunction 


restraining the Plymouth Box Manufacturing Company from 
building a warehouse on certain land leased by the plaintiff 
from the Chicago & North-Western Railway Company. The 
defendant company also claims to have obtained a lease 
from the railroad company for the same land. 


AvuGcustTa, Mg., Dec. 4.—The court today handed down a 
rescript in the Somerset county case of Allen R. Burton 
et al. versus Frederick E. Mayo et al. and trustee, overruling 
the exceptions of the defendant. This was an action to 
recover the price of certain logs sold by the plaintiff to the 
defendant under a written contract. Both sides agreed 
to abide by the scale and count of A. B. Heald, who would 
scale the log strictly according to the contract, as final. 
The logs were thereupon surveyed by Mr. Heald and accord- 
ing to his scale bills, introduced in evidence, the plaintiff 
was entitled to recover $2,050.06. 


CAMDEN, N. J., Dee. 4.—At the sheriff's office in the court 
house, in this city. at 2 o'clock December 17, Receiver 
Harold E. Rogers will offer for sale the property, including 
real estate, the 2-story factory buildings and machinery of 
the Audubon Mill & Lumber Company, of Audubon, N. J. 


Sr. PauL, MINN.. Dec. 3.—In a suit involving 1,000,000 
feet of timber, brought by the state against the Red River 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, the supreme court today 
ruled against the state. The court holds that the state 
brought the wrong kind of suit and that another suit will 
have to be started for the cancelation of the deed and an 
accounting. ‘The tract was sold in 1899 as agricultural land. 
Cruisers later discovered that it carried a fine stand of 
timber which had been cut and when the state legal depart- 
ment was informed of the fact it began suit for trespass, 
demanding damages. ‘The case came up on appeal from 
Clearwater county, where the state lost out. 


TuLsa, OKLA., Nov. 20.—Charles Rogers, of Skiatook, 
brother of Chief Rogers, of the Cherokees, was arrested today 
by United States Deputy Marshal Hanna on a charge of 
unlawfully cutting walnut timber in the Osage nation. It is 
believed that the arrest of Rogers is the beginning of a 
warfare by the government against timber thieves in the 
Osege nation and that men of prominence in both Indian 
and white circles are involved. s 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 29.—The plant of the Day 
Creek Lumber Company, valued at $40,000, was sold at 
receiver's sale for $11,500. The mill is said to be perfectly 
equipped. 


Santa ANA, CAL., Nov. 30.—James A. McFadden, of West- 
minster, has filed suit in the superior court for dissolution 
of the partnership heretofore existing between himself and 
I. F. Skelly under the name of the Westminster Lumber 
Company, for the appointment of a receiver, for an injunc- 
tion restraining Skelly from disposing of any of the part- 
nership property, pending the action, and for $700 and costs 
of the suit. The complainant alleges that the defendant has 
taken exclusive charge of the books and stock belonging to 
pe firm and has prevented plaintiff from having access to 
them. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Condition: 
See Page 29. 





The time has arrived when a lessening of activity i) 
the general lumber trade may be looked for and : 
settling down to business on a winter basis. Thanks 
giving day usually marks the division between th. 
rush of business in the warm weather and the quietuc: 
of cold weather trade. This year, however, ther 
seems to be less inclination to follow the bent of th 
season than heretofore at a like period. The sudde: 
coming of cold weather, however, this week and its 
prevalence over the northern states, reaching well t 
southward, has caused a positive check to the dis 
tributing trade. 

The northern pine producing season has ended ani 
the lake movement has nearly ceased, although the 
receipts by water for the week ended December 4 
were the largest received in some time, 18,883,000 fect 
of lumber arriving at the port. 

Lumber receipts by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended December 4 were 72,615,000 feet, an increase of 
19,531,000 feet over the corresponding week in 190s. 
Receipts from January 1 to December 4 were 2,411, 
387,000 feet, an inerease of 530,595,000 feet over the 
same period last year. Shipments of lumber for the 
week ended December 4 were .21,784,000 feet, an in 
crease of 3,278,000 feet over the corresponding week 
last year. Total shipments of lumber from January | 
to December 4 were 902,633,000 feet, an increase ot 
197,204,000 feet over the corresponding period in 190s. 
Receipts and shipments of shingles, however, show 
heavy decreases. 

Building permits for the week average higher than 
the preceding week, although the number of permits 
taken out were fewer. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 4. 
Lumber. 
ee Aiea toi brapereoei Savant 72,615,000 
Se faith 0a aaa hres arse ve eth 53,084,000 


ee ee 
ee ee 


Shingles. 
6,246,000 
12,777,000 






19,53 1,000 7 


6,531,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 4. 


Lumber. Shingles. 





ee eT 491,027,000 
SE alps att is 0lan dG Wb 1k eosin lea 1,.880,792,000 525,909,000 
NINE, 55525. 5/5 seve iis Guuee vib 530,595,000 .....cess; 
DD seckancbecwekeen “onewae ease BZ.882.000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 4. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
US os ac6 au tctigcee ina iyi iin bonds A aS te 21,784,000 6,354,000 
Rohe kha a grtace, os cararatathcante 18,506,000 





3,278,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


7,174,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 4. 


Shingles 
421,962,000 
496,181,000 


ARERR eee ee ee ree 
SN halen a hie waar mw) aAd orm aiee RECA 


Increase 
Decrease 


74,219,000 





RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Lumber. 


Shingles. 
13,376,000 


Week ended December 4 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ending December 8 were: 








CLASS— No Value. 
SI G5 6 ligtsers cara Ga Ww a wpa oe aeres 3 $3 2,400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 73 203,100 

5,000 and under 10,000. . 29 192,800 
10,000 and under oS eee 22 322,000 
25,000 and under RE rr 7 243,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. te we mewesae 
Olson Bros., 3-story brick apartment...... 1 100,000 
Chicago Gayety Theater Company, New 

York, Y-story brick theater and hotel... 1 400,000 

NR Dolan tira and ete saoneceieis A eiacewietes kh 136 $ 1,463,500 
Average valuation for week.......... sia 10,760 
TOERIS PYOVIOUN WEEK, 6:6. 0.0060 cccc'e es 162 1,248,105 
Average valuation previous week..... oe 7,705 
LoOldin COrresponding week 10U0S8S...... 115 1,073,550 
Totals January 1 to December 8, 1909.8,867 82,845,319 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 9,313 62,325,040 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 7,523 58,341,420 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 6,566 61,152,337 
Totals corresponding period 1905... .. 5,580 50,636,815 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 4,464 32,700,945 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 4,048 31,554,205 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 4,083 41,196,190 





Northern Pine, 


PAPI ILI IA 


Chicago. Prices of northern pine from No. 3 up 
are reported as very strong. The wholesale yards are 
shipping material in moderate amounts to their country 
customers, and it is evident from the number of in 
quiries received during the last week that they are 
being compelled to buy in order to readjust their 
stocks on the basis of a good assortment before 
the spring trade sets in. City retailers say that 
they are still picking up a fair number of orders 
and up to the recent cold spell construction work 
has gone forward without interruption. There is a 
large corporation demand which manifests itself in 
the shape of timbers, car stock, box material, crating 
and numerous other items amounting in the aggr 
gate to a round figure. The only weak spots in tlic 
list are No. 4 and 5, which are said to be slow move's. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Stocks are low and broken and 
there is expected a rush of business as soon as the 
strike embargo is lifted. A general strike of switch- 
men in the Northwest from here to the Pacific coast 
has worked havoe with late fall orders. There is 
much inquiry from the country on lists of various ma- 
terials. All the new stcok is in pile and will be drawn 
on for filling orders. 


— eee 


Saginaw Valley. Dealers in the valley have been 
active of late in hurrying forward lumber bought in 
Ontario and in the upper lake district for the winter 
trade. While the receipts are not so large as two 
years ago thev still exceed those of last year and the 
dealers are well provided. The market holds strong 
for all the better grades of lumber. Dealers will ask 
more for lumber because the manufacturers in Canada 
have advanced prices about 10 percent on all of the 
letter stocks. Lower grades have sold about as they 
did earlier in the season. The sash and door trade has 
been good. In boxes some firms have had many 
orders while others complain that the box trade is 
suffering from paper box competition and prices not 
so good as they should be. Millwork is active, every 
plant being worked full time. 


eee 


Cleveland, Ohio. Trade has been fair with more ac- 
tivity in box lumber and pattern stock than in most 
other lines, due to the proximity of inventory time. 
Prices are firm throughout the list and it is antiei- 
pated that a very good business will be enjoyed within 
the next few weeks. 


eens ne 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand remains steady with no 
special change in the lower grades. Orders are taken 
subject to delayed shipments owing to scarcity of cars 
and uncertain weather. Stocks are reported badly 
broken. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for white pine is fairly good 
on the average, the better grades moving fast enough 
to make up for the slackness of the rest. All of the 
box grades are doing so much better than they were 
that it looks as if the difficulty in that direction was 
going to work itself out, especially if the plan to sup- 
plement the high grades with other and wider lumber 
is kept up. Consumers are not going to give the wood 
up if they want it and if they have always been used 
to it they will buy it now, even if prices are high. 


See 


New York. Demand continues active and whole- 
salers say they have no difliculty in booking substan- 
tial business for better grades. The box demand has 
picked up somewhat and prices are stronger. lron 
manufacturers are ordering more freely of pattern 
lumber, but there is not much activity in this respect. 
Suburban mixed car orders furnish the best of the 
demand. 





Eastern Spruce. 





Boston, Mass. This market has rnled firm this week, 
but business has been of small volume. Buyers are 
not willing to pay higher prices as they believe there 
will be a decline as soon as the winter mills get well 
started. Practically the only buyers in the market 
are those who must have lumber for immediate wants. 
The retail trade is not anxious to take in lumber for 
stock, not caring to increase their holdings just at the 
end of the year. The price of frames, 9-inch and 
under, is $24 this week. Boards have not been in large 
call and random is still rather quiet. 


—_oOOorre——~—>> 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is spruce coming in from vari- 
ous sources all the time, though the trade is called dull, 
unless it can be used for siding, which is mostly not 
the case, the grade being too low. Siding is much 
needed, since it has become so hard to get it out of 
clear white pine. Some of the box factories are using 
spruce, which still comes in mixed with white pine. 
The Canadian cut is a better seller on account of 
the lower tariff, but the trade is not large yet. 


eee 


New York. The market has been less active and 
competition is not so keen. Prices continue irregular. 
Most of the cargo shipments have been taken care of. 
Local conditions are satisfactory and retailers expect 
an active spring demand. The building outlook is 
good, but the immediate winter’s purchases are likely 
to be small. 

appdata aie 

Pittsburg, Pa. Prices are holding strongly to the 
1908 list, or about $1 off the latest list. Some mills 
are taking business at the new list where stocks are 
broken and special mill operations are required to fill 
out bills. 


and « better volume of sales is reported. 


White Cedar. 


As a selling proposition white cedar has 
abo t dropped out of it for the year. A little has 
been done in telephone poles by the traction interests 
‘iail lumbermen are making some inquiry about 
ipply and prices of posts, but this is now the off 
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Chicago. 


ane 
the 


Buying in eastern sections is awakening 


season and the chief interest centers in the operations 
in the woods, which, it is said, will be light this year. 
Pole stocks of the longer lengths are extremely light 
and will be cleaned up bv the spring demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn. This is the dull season for 
white cedar products, and the work is being rushed 
to furnish stocks that have fallen below the line. 
There is considerable inquiry for poles and a big 
spring business is anticipated. Cedar ties are in de- 
mand by the railroads, but because of the switch- 
men’s strike this has dropped off to some extent. 
Posts of tne 4- and 5-inch seven variety are moving 
fairly well and because of low stocks prices are keep- 
ing up with it. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Trade has been going along in a some- | 


what active manner and in good volume for the 
season. Consumers are not buying much stock in 
carload lots, however, and although all the local fac- 
tories are running full they are depending largely 
upon their reserve supplies. Wholesalers report a fall- 
ing off in orders and inquiries and this department of 
the trade is likely to show continued quiet until 
after the first of the year. At the same time, there 
is a general scarcity of dry lumber at manufacturing 
and distributing points everywhere, and there has been 
noted no perceptible falling off in prices by reason of 
the slackening in demand. Plain oak shows no abate- 
ment of demand and prices are steadily firm. Re- 
ceipts are greatly restricted owing to the limited 
stocks on hand. Quarter sawed oak is steady and 
moves with comparative freedom. More animation 
has been shown in both gum and the upper grades of 
cottonwood of late. Large quantities of sound wormy 
chestnut have been sold to the piano and casket 
interests during the last week. In the northern woods 
there is scarcely any change from the conditions here- 
tofore noted. Birch is in good demand, both un- 
selected and red. Soft and rock elm enjoy fair move- 
ment for this time of year. A steady demand has 
existed during the season for maple, which has almost 
entirely absorbed the visible supply of that wood in 
first hands. Manufacturers are now devoting their 
attention to getting in logs for their winter sawing, 
and about the usual eut is expected. Maple flooring 
manufacturers report a steadily active demand for 
their product coming from every section of the coun- 
try. 


~ 





Minneapolis, ..inn. A strike embargo is affecting 
the hardwod market. Dry stocks are low and there 
is a stiffening of prices. City builders have made 
heavy demands for oak and maple. Flooring ma- 
terials have had good gales with high prices. The 
furniture manufacturers are still buying, although 
they are having difficulty in shipping their goods out 
of the city. 





Kansas City, Mo. November was a good month for 
the hardwood dealers. Dry firsts and seconds in oak 
are practically out of the market. In some instances 
some factories are having to take common instead of 
firsts and seconds, in order to get enough stock for 
their immediate needs. The common grades in gum 
have not shown any material improvement in price 
recently, but the demand is fair. Demand for oak car 
material is steadily improving and prices are gradu- 
ally getting higher. Several large inquiries for small 
dimension stock are out for next year’s delivery. De- 
mand for oak flooring is good and prices are firm. 
Some manufacturers will carry over orders that they 
will be unable to ship this year on account of the 
shortage. 





St. Louis, Mo. Continued improvement is noted in 
the hardwood market. Inquiry continues to come in 
freely from all sources. Buying is in fair proportion 
to the volume of inquiry. All items of stock are in 
better demand and prices are firmer. The most note- 
worthy feature of the market is the increasing popu- 
larity of gum and cypress. Both woods are finding 
new channels for consumption and in an ever increas- 
ing territory. We Ee 

Nashville, Tenn. Plain and quartered oak of the 
higher grades are scarce and are active, together with 
wide poplar. The lower grades of these same woods 
are quiet. There has been some trade during the week 
in basswood. Chestnut had some activity. Maple and 
bireh held their own. Gum and cottonwood sold fairly 
well. Cypress is active and is constantly becoming 
more popular with the millwork factories. The pres- 
ent year will close with conditions satisfactory. The 
demand for high grade hardwoods continues brisk and 
prices are firm. November was a good month. An 
advance in prices is expected by many after the first 
of the year. Many consuming factories are behind 
with orders and want lumber badly. Railroad orders 
continue good. The retail trade is somewhat quiet as 
the volume of building operations is less as the cooler 
weather season progresses. 


———eeeeEeeeEeeeee 


Memphis, Tenn. Further improvement in demand is 
noted. One prominent firm has announced the with- 
drawal of all of its stock from the market until after 
January 1, because it has sold all it can deliver 
between now and that time and because of its belief 
that higher prices will be obtainable after January 1. 
Marked improvement is reported in low grades, espe- 
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Seattle, Wash., Nov. 10, 1909. 
To The Trade: 


The HENRY DICKINSON LUMBER COMPANY 
now controls the two mills of the Great Northern Mill Com- 
pany located at STANWOOD and SULTAN, Wash. 

With our increased facilities, we will be in position to han- 
dle orders for Fir and Cedar Lumber and Red Cedar Shingles 
for quick shipment. 

Mixed Cars of Cedar Bevel Siding and Shingles and Fir 
Yard Stock, our Specialty. 

If you are in the market for anything in our line, be sure 
and get our prices before placing your orders. 





Henry Dickinson 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


White Building 


SEATTLE 























RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 





FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 





ps yy FIR TIMBERS 
mixed cars, SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 


1044-5-6 Henry Building, SEATTLE 





























For immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1x3, 1x4 and 1% x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Send Us Your Inquiries and Orders for 


Upright Red Cedar Shingles 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 


We make a specialty of High Grade Shingles 
Our Leader: 5-2"Gold Coin" Strictly Clears, 
manufactured from green timber, absolutely perfect. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER COMPANY 


EASTERN OFFICE: Complete Line 
DES MOINES, IA., of Shingles 
310-311 Equitable Bidg. —_in TRANSIT. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
823-824 White Building 























Do You Handle Coal? 


If you d» you will save yourself much time and trouble 
in ‘*figuring out’’ how much *‘so much”’ coal is worth 
by referring to 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of any quantity of 
coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 
aton, and apply to either gross or net tons. Price, post- 
paid, bound in leather, $3; in cloth....... ... ...... $2.50 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Fir Porch Posts and Rails, 


Colonial Columns and 0. G. Gutter. 











Holland-Cook Mfg. Co. 


EATONVILLE, WASH. 





TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St, Paul & Tacoma Lbr.Go, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas, 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 










































FIR TIMBERS 


YARD STOCK 
GOOD GRADES 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 


Can ship via Milwaukee, N. P. and connecting lines. 
Codes: Telecode; Universal 


FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


Bankers Trust Bldg., TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Fredrickson, Wash. 





Railroad and Bridge Material ‘ 








| cially plain and quartered oak, cottonwood and gum. 
| The higher grades show expansion. The trade is very 
well pleased with prospects. There is no pressure to 
sell stock of any character and the statement may be 
made that local lumber interests are in more inde- 
pendent position than for a long time. A considerable 
amount of high grade stock is held above the market. 
The belief prevails generally that the demand will 
continue to inerease and that prices will work higher. 
The demand for plain and quartered oak is very satis- 
factory and prices are advancing somewhat on low 
grade stock. The movement of red and sap gum is 
increasing, with a tendency toward improved prices. 
Cottonwood is in better demand and firmer. <A fair 
business doing in ash and cypress and the movement 
of poplar is restricted only by the amount available. 
Export conditions show slight improvement, but the 
improvement abroad is regarded by the trade as not so 
extensive as in the United States. 





Louisville, Ky. Business continues to be active with 
all hardwood manufacturers and dealers, and in spite 
of reports of a slackening up of general business ac 
tivity orders continue to pour in on the hardwood 
trade. This is accounted for on the ground that few 
consumers of hardwoods have much of a stock on 
hand, and therefore are compelled to keep buying in 
order to keep running. After the first of the year, fol- 
lowing annual stocktaking, it is expected that the de- 
mand will be heavier, owing to the inclination of many 
manufacturers to accumulate a stock of hardwoods. 
Prices are growing stronger, and the general tone is 
that a higher price level is about due. The increased 
difficulty and cost of getting logs, together with the 
growing scarcity of good timber, seem to make higher 
prices necessary, it is pointed ovit, while the cost of 
living having gone up in other directions, there is no 
reason why lumber should not advance correspondingly. 
Mahogany is in good demand and veneers are selling 
well, 





Baltimore, Md. All the hardwoods are ending the 
year in good shape, except that the car shortage is caus- 
ing much trouble. According to some of the dealers 
the shortage is the worst that has developed in years, 
mills being obliged to wait weeks for facilities to make 
shipment. This has served to restrict the movement, 
but a redeeming feature’of the trade has been the open 
weather, which kept the roads in good condition and 
enabled the plants to run right along. The output has 
been pretty well cleaned up too. Dealers say the de- 
mand is decidedly more active in the middle West 
than in the East, and that the prices on some lines 
are higher even than those of 1907. The feeling in 
the trade continues very good, both here and abroad, 
and a hopeful view is taken of the future. 


—_—e—oeoooerr* 


£ 
Boston, Mass. Demand has been quiet. Demand 
for quartered oak has been fair. The best western 
inch, ones and twos, is held up to $90. Plain oak also 
is held firmer. Culls are in better call. Maple is 
firm and in fair request. 


oor ~~ 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is enough call for hardwood 
lumber in large lots for export and in general a de- 
livery next year to make it certain enough that the 
trade is going to be strong. It would be much 
stronger now if sellers would remember that it is 
not common to move much stock at this time of the 
year and would wait till after the inventory season is 
over. Plain red oak is a good seller and all oak, as 
well as chestnut, birch, maple and elm are strong, witk 
red gum rather dull and cherry and walnut still quiet. 
Most stocks are fairly large. 





New York. The demand has been gaining slowly 
and all items are bought more freely. The market is 
broadening and prices show stronger tendencies. Some 
wholesalers say that the strong prices are due more 
to low mill stocks than to increased demand. But the 
manufacturing trade is picking up and better business 
from this source, as well as from yards, is taken for 
early shipment. Plain and quartered oak are strong, 
as are also ash and chestnut. Some good export in- 
quiries were received last week. Birch and maple are 
in good supply and lagging somewhat in price. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is an improvement keeping up 
in the demand for all grades of hardwoods, owing to 
the increasing demand for this grade of lumber. In 
oak and chestnut the sales reported the last week are 
large and prices are exceptionally strong. Maple floor- 
ing is in strong demand. Mines and railroads are 
taking a good supply of the common oak stocks. No 
advances are reported in any line at this time. A fair 
demand for good ash and hickory continues, but vol- 
ume of business remains somewhat restricted owing 
to the small supply. The common stock ,of ash is 
moving slowly but with a firm tone, with prices 
unchanged. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The hardwood market of the 
Queen City, while still active, is showing the declines 
that precede the closing of the year. Poplar seems 
to be the leading feature of the market at present, 
the transactions continue to be heavy and there is a 
strong tone to the market, prices being well main- 
tained. Quarter sawed white oak is in good request, 
with a fair demand for plain. Plain and quarter sawed 
red oak is in good supply, witha fair volume of trade. 
Ash is moving slowly, but prices are strong, with a 





good stock on hand and in sight. There is a fa 


volume of trade in hickory for wagon and earriag 


makers’ stock, with a good supply on hand and avai 

able. Red gum is still an*attraction for furniture 
manufacturers and the volume of sales shows a stead, 
growth. Walnut stocks are accumulating, owing fo 
the weakness of the demand for export. Cherry is a 

cumulating and the stocks on hand and available are 
greater than for several years past. 


eee 


Columbus, Ohio. This market continues steady wit! 
prices stiffening in many directions. Concessions are 
being removed and advances recently have been made 
in certain low grades which have been moving much 
hetter than usual. The demand from manufacturing 
establishments continues strong with also a good de 
mand from dealers. Quartered oak is still searee and 
prices are firm. Plain oak is also searce and prices 
are unchanged. No. 1 and No. 2 common are a little 
stronger. No. 1 is now quoted at $31 to $382 at the 
Ohio river and No. 2 at $20 to $22. The better grades 
of chestnut show slight advances and orders are 
numerous. Ash is also better and prices are firm. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


—V—Oerowreeeeer” 


Cleveland, Ohio. The market is slow but steady 
in practically all lines. Maple flooring is having a 
good demand as are the oaks, but other lines are just 
steady without any particular features. Ash is moving 
fair for automobile bodies and the like, as is poplar. 
Cypress is slow except in shop, which is having quite a 
fair demand. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. So far as the volume of business is con 
cerned the results are satisfactory, but the price 
question leaves much to be desired, competition being 
so keen that concessions are being made for desirable 
orders. Those who ship East report a good,* sub 
stantial business. 





oes? 


Columbus, Ohio. This market continues strong with 
a special feature in 2 by 4 by 18 which are very 
strong. Prices for ordinary sizes are unchanged. 

eee ee 

Pittsburg, Pa. All grades and sizes are firm and 
list prices are the rule. Occasionally a special induce 
ment is made to capture attractive business, but these 
are not important. The outlook is exceedingly hopeful 
and delay in shipments owing to car shortage have 
necentuated the stiffness of the lists. 


—_—eeroen* 


Buffalo, N. ¥. The hemlock trade has kept up this 
fall much longer than it is the rule and it is still 
pretty active. There has been no weather to shut off 
new building operations, so that hemlock timber is 
about as much wanted as ever. There is still -com- 
plaint that the lake dealers are so low priced that 
others are not getting much business here, but they 
are in the lead eastward, on account of the lower 
freight rates, and there ought to be a good trade for 
them that way. A good supply is still promised from 
Pennsylvania, after it was once supposed that the tim- 
ber was about gone. 


eC 


New York. Demand is fair and wholesalers say 
there is not much incentive for manufacturers to pile 
up stock. The latter claim they have been sawing to 
supply the demand only, expecting a better range ot 
prices later. Long lengths are in excellent demand at 
high prices. Otherwise no further advances are ex- 
pected until spring. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards has not 
been active this week. The offerings of dry eastern 
hemlock boards are small and holders are firm. A 
higher level of prices is expected as soon as buyers 
realize the true conditions and begin to place large 
orders. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Dealers and representatives report an ex- 
cellent business in poplar and the yards are adding to 
their stocks in liberal fashion when they have oppor- 
tunity. Firsts and seconds are said to be searee and 
prices are hardened to some extent. Large quantities 
of poplar siding have been absorbed by the Indiana 
trade for future delivery at bargain prices. Wide 
stock is moving strongly at high prices. 

Baltimore, Md. Poplar takes a leading place in the 
list of woods in general use, having been in brisk de- 
mand at acceptable prices and continuing so. The 
same mills have been able to continue at work because 
of exceptionally mild weather and good roads, which 
latter facilitating hauling with the same ease as 1 
usually experienced in July, and the production has 
been fairly large, though some of the small mills here 
heen kept out of the competition by the high cost 0! 
production. The requirements of the trade, on tie 
other hand, have been equally free, and the output 
was readily absorbed. Such is still the case, and with 
the prospect of the usual end of the year shutdow 
confronting the, buyers they are offering very ®! 
tractive prices. The receptive prices in the home mat 
ket have restricted the foreign movement, so that the 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Stocks at 
producing points are well cleaned up, but the ear 


shortage is causing more or less trouble now 


situntion abroad continues 10 improve. 


New York. Demand is increasing and orders fo: 
immediate shipment are frequent. Mill supplies appear 
to be very low and prices are strong. Wholesalers are 
looking for mill connections that can make immediate 
shipments. 


Columbus, Ohio. The poplar market is unchanged 
from the previous week. A slight slowness is apparent 
in certain directions. IT irsts and seconds are quoted 
at $55 at the Ohio river; No. 1 common at #57; No, 2 
common at $23, and No. 3 common at $17. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Prices on all kinds of coast lumber are 
firm and reports from the mills indicate an abund 
ance of orders of all kinds, and it is said the manu- 
facturers are very independent. The switchmen’s 
strike in the Northwest is still severe and representa- 
tives here on this account are unable to take business 
where prompt shipment is desired. Representatives of 
Puget Sound mills and this territory have been doing 
a good business in car material and state there is a 
fair demand for siding, flooring and other dressed 
stock from fir, spruce and cedar. 








———eeeEeeeer 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand for Coast stock exceed 
ingly light in this territory, as it is too late in the 
season to buy stock for spring delivery. There will 
probably be considerable buying in this line in about 
six weeks. Prices on fir are reported strong, espe- 
cially on upper grades. 


—_—eoeorOorn 


Seattle, Wash. ‘There has been practically no 
change in the market for these woods. The demand 
for timbers and car material remains the strongest 
feature of the market. The inability of the railroads 
to move cars, occasioned by the strike of the switch- 
men, made it impossible to ship any lumber the last 
week, and dealers are not making any definite quota- 
tions. Several mills are already curtailing their out- 
put, and some of them are closing down because of 
their inability to ship. 

Tacoma, Wash. The fi market has continued 
healthy with prices firm and demand all that could 
be expected at this season, just prior to the holidays. 
Weather conditions have worked havoe with logging 
operations and the tendency of the log market is to 
advance. No. 2 logs are selling at $6, No. 1 at $9 and 
flooring at $12. The offshore inquiry is good, but 
there has been a slight let up in the California de- 
mand. Much uncertainty prevails among the mill- 
men owing to the railroad strike and the refusal of 
the roads to receive freight and the millmen are at 
sea as to what the result wiil be. The situation is 
particularly disastrous for the country mills depend- 
ent entirely on the railroads. 


———_——YyYPQ~Y—S—0e 


Portland, Ore. The market continues steady in all 
lines. Rail, coastwise and foreign business is very 
satisfactory and increasing. Little trouble is experi- 
enced in getting cars. Demand for clears is stronger 
than for some time. The log market is steady with a 
tendency to advance, logs being somewhat scarce and 
most of the camps closed down. 


Western Pine. 


Chicago. California products are in good demand, 
more particularly sugar pine and white pine sash and 
door stock. There is a little redwood coming in, but 
its introduction into the immediate territory is slow. 
The Inland Empire product is moving freely with a 
Searcity in the upper grades with prices strong. It is 
reported that several large orders of No. 3 have been 
sold during the week at bargain prices. 











: Spokane, Wash. The market this week continues to 
improve. Shipments are reported a little heavier than 
usual and an increase in orders is also recorded. Prices 
remain the same with the anticipated shortage in stock 
indicating an upward tendency. Much pine is going 
east, especially shop lumber, and the demand for this 
class is the best in years. Many of the mills are 
finishing their eut, expecting to close about the first 
of the year. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. Idaho pine, which is here about the 
Whole thing in the Inland Empire wood section, is as 
much the stand by of the door mills that once depended 
on white pine as ever, as the price is moderate and a 
neat, light and serviceable door can be turned out of it. 
Sometimes the panels are made of Georgia pine, but 
quite as often it is all Idaho. 


Southern Pine. 


Sad 
. Thus far no perceptible improvement. has 
in the demand for yard stock, although nu- 








Chicago. 


occurred 


merous out-of-town inquiries have been received dur- 
ise the week by many of the large concerns. This 
is NI ao eS a 3 
f le ed, however, to be more in the nature of 
Celers +) 


‘in actual business. Mill representatives in 


this market say they are getting inquiries right along 
for timbers and car material. Timbers for heavy eon- 
struction purposes are generally wanted all over the 
country and many inquiries for outside delivery are 
received at the offices here. The most important fea 
ture of the market, however, is the ear material de 
mand. This is especially noticeable in lining and 
siding, the demand for whieh has been of great 
insistence and volume during the week. Prices on 
this material have increased fully $1. A fair call for 
sills and framing is still noticeable. The laudable 
efforts put forth by many of the large operators is 
bearing good results, as is shown by the fact that it 
is estimated that the shipments for November reached 
93 pereent of the cut, against that of 92 percent for 
October and 91 percent for September. 

New Orleans, La. The main difference between mar 
ket conditions in November and December is that, 
whereas an unsatisfactory trade volume is unseason 
able in November, it is seasonable and expected as a 
matter of course in December. The prevailing quiet is 
expected to continue to the year’s end. Thereafter 
when the invéntories are taken a substantial better 
ment of trade is confidently anticipated. It is be 
lieved here that in most retail yards it will not take 
so long as usual to make the inventories, for the very 
good reason that stocks are lighter on the average 
than they have been for a long time. Ever since 
the late fall purchases for most part have been from 
hand to mouth. Not only so, but since November poor 
car service has restricted deliveries. With the turn of 
the year the manufacturers believe there will be some- 
thing doing in the stocking-up line. Call for ear ma- 
terial and timbers is perhaps above the seasonable 
average. Demand for factory stuff is picking up a 
little, but yard stock continues to be slow sale, accord- 
ing to most reports. Prices are a little better on the 
active items, while the rest of the list is rated weak, 
with the symptoms more favorable. Mill stocks are not 
heavy and in most cases are pretty well broken. Out- 
put will be still further curtailed during the holidays. 
The export trade is featureless, but seems to be just 
about holding its own. 

St. Louis, Mo. Inquiries are coming in freely from 
well distributed sources, accompanied with some rather 
free buying. But the bulk of the inquiry is for future 
delivery. The best buying is on car material. This 
has taken on a tremendous spurt and prices are ad- 
vancing. The car shortage is easing up a bit and no 
more serious danger is feared. 





Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine trade is holding 
its own. No material expansion is to be expected in 
the next few weeks owing to the approach of the 
holidays and the first of the year, when every dealer 
naturally aims to keep stocks down to the lowest pro- 
portions compatible with the needs of customers, and 
when such work is stocktaking and other details inci- 
dental to the completion of a business period command 
attention. But prices are firmly maintained, and the 
manufacturers show no disposition to make concessions. 
If invited to consider that other mills are likely to get 
into the competition after the first of the year the 
producers reply that there is every prospect of an 
enlarged demand and that the conditions justify con- 
fidence in the future. Stocks are small, the output of 
plants having been absorbed by the requirements of 
the trade, and all the conditions continue favorable 
for a good business. 





Boston, Mass. Trade has not been active for sev- 
eral weeks. Buyers will not anticipate their wants 
and immediate needs do not appear to be large. Buy- 
ers feel that waiting is the best policy and that prices 
will be lower. 





New York. The larger handlers of yellow pine say 
that heavy stock is in big demand, but yard schedules 
move slowly. A good inquiry from railroads and large 
corporations is reported, but the building trade is con- 
suming very little longleaf yellow pine. Several good 
sized cargoes have arrived, and more are on the way 
consigned to big yards who feel that prices will be 
higher during the early spring. The yards which 
depend on ear orders for replenishing their stocks have 
no difficulty in securing promptly what they require. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Improvement is reported generally 
in yellow pine. Demand is good, though prices are not 
much influenced. There is a continued betterment in 
the general attitude of the trade and more particularly 
the mills of the South, which are holding firmly for 
better prices where special sizes are required that make 
additional cutting and sawing necessary. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Prices seem very unsteady and 
dealers are finding orders none too plentiful at this 
time. Finish is, perhaps, the best line in this mar- 
ket, but even there weakness is apparent, which is 
probably due to the approach of the inventory season. 





Kansas City, Mo. The present condition of the yel- 
low pine market is not at all flattering. Demand for 
yard stock is light, and mill stocks are badly broken. 
Car material ‘and factory stock are in better demand 
and at better prices than any other items at present. 
Bad weather and the lateness of the season are re- 
sponsible for the falling off in orders from the yard 
men. There will be considerable buying done after 
inventory, as stocks among the retailers are generally 
low, as they want to go through inventory with as 
little as posisble on hand. Manufacturers are still 
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Purchasers invariably recommend them to their neighbors, They in 
turn will buy Cyclone Farm Gates and you will soon have a big gate 
business, and your other lines will benefit by the increased number of 
customers calling at your yard. 
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quality and convenience of Cyclone Farm Gates makes them 
popular with farmers, and the prices we will quote should make them 

popular with you. A . 
t's time you were getting some of the steel gate business, Write us. 


CLONE FENCE COMPANY, [itinois 
Ma SE he 












MONARCH STEEL STUMP PULLER 


With Single, Double and Quadruple power. Guaran- 
teed for 700 horse power, Only factory in the world 
making their own Steel Machines. Prices the lowest. 


For Catalog and Calendar, address 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, Iowa. 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 

Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES. 

Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 




















PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 
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Opposite New Half Million Dollar Baseball Park. 
Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, away from 
noise and smoke, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Visitors from all over the country are attracted to Pittsburg 
by that great gift of Andrew Carnegie 


The Carnegie Technical School and Institute. 


Tosee that alone is worth the trip to Pittsburg. The Schen- 
ley Hotel is opposite this National work of Art. Rooms for 
Business Meetings furnished free of charge. Wire or write us 
at once and we will Reserve Rooms for you. The most attrac- 
tive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 

The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of Pittsburg. 

Taxicab service ten minutes to all downtown points, 

Concerts every evening by the hotel Orchestra. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
JAMES RILEY, Proprietor and Manager. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 

and 53d Street 
“Elevated. 







Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 














NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 


1 door from 5th Avenue, | 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. The 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the Furonean 
plan. Koons 91.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful Dining 
Rooms. Best Food and 
Service at reasonable prices. 
Elevated and Subway 
Stations 1 block away. 
Surface Cars pass the door. 


H. F. Ritchey, 
Manager. 


Write for Map and Booklet 
of New York. 


























HOTEL NORMANDIE 


Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 
GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 





European Plan, $1.00 up. American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bath. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 


Cafe and Restaurant in connection. _ Prices moderate. 





operating their mills on short time. The car situation 
is improving in spots. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baitimore, Md. The holiday and end of the year 
quiet has begun to make itself felt in the North Caro- 
lina pine trade and the last week has been character- 
ized by inactivity. Building also is less brisk than it 
has been the ease,, the contractors narrowing their 
operations in anticipation of the arrival of real winter 
weather, which has so far been conspicuously absent. 
The strength of the situation, however, has not been 
in the least impaired. The gains made are being sus- 
tained and there is no likelihood of a weakening in the 
quotations, for the mills will presently shut down for 
the yearly clean up and overhauling of machinery and 
the production will be materially curtailed. This, 
though the demand may slacken, the supplies are also 
reduced, one counterbalaneing the other, and conges- 
tion being prevented because of the slack movement. 
The dealers and manufacturers are beginning to fig- 
ure out the year’s results. Meanwhile the yards are 
not placing any orders except for stcoks that are 
needed immediately, and this holding down may be 
expected to continue until after the first of the year. 

Boston, Mass. This market has been unsettled this 
week, for the reason that some mills have been in 
need of orders and have been willing to accept busi- 
ness at lower prices than are known as market quota- 
tions. Roofers are in fair demand. For 6-inch the 
price ranges from $17.50 to $18. 











New York. The shortleaf market is unsteady. Ship- 
ments have been below normal and though the aggre- 
gate shows up well, the market lacks snap. Some good 
inquiries came in for box lumber, but competition is 
keen. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Demand holds up beautifully, 
season considered. Upper grades have the call, but 
common is moving rather better. Prices here are rated 
firm, with concessions being steadily whittled down, 
and the trade is buying as though it was fully con- 
vineed that further advances were in prospect. Some 
significantly heavy orders recently placed would seem 
to argue a speculative market, but manufacturers 
take the view that there is no speculative demand 
worth noting and the heavy orders merely signify 
run-down stocks in need of prompt replenishment. 
Car service is still exasperatingly inadequate. De- 
mand is well distributed and it is reported here that 
the wood is finding its way into new markets regard- 
less of active competition from other woods. 








Chicago. The market is in good condition with the 
demand reasonably active throughout the territory. 
A large amount of stock is going into the interior 
finish and sash and door factories, wile the tank build- 
ers and windmill manufacturers are active buyers. Local 
cypress representatives say that they are having many 
inquiries for finish and shop and that the yard trade 
has temporarily subsided and will not be much in 
evidence until after the opening of trade in January. 
Prices are on the up trend and there is anticipation 
of better prices early in the coming year. 

—_—_—OoOorvorrreereer 

Kansas City, Mo. Prices are in good shape on 
eypress, but the demand is light for yard stock. Mill 
stocks are still very badly broken. Demand for fac- 
tory stock is good. Manufacturers are still complain 
ing of the lack of cars. 

St. Louis, Mo. The cypress market continues to 
strengthen. The wood is finding new sources of con- 
sumption all the time and is advancing in price as well 
as consumption. Factory stock is much stronger. 

eee 

Columbus, Ohio. The cypress market continues good 
and the demand is steadily increasing. Stocks gen- 
erally are broken and dealers are making an effort to 
fill out their stocks, 
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New York. The market is broadening and less stock 
is offered, especially for shipment after February 1. 
Door and millwork trade is fairly active, but yards 
now supply the better part of the demand. 

Ealtimcere, Md. Cypress has been holding its own. 
The builders, who have been calling rather freely for 
stocks on account of the open season, will be com- 
pelled to narrow their operations with the advent of 
winter weather and the yardmen will proceed to hold 
down as much as possible. The range of prices, how- 
ever, is holding up and the situation is such as to 
inspire confidence in the future. Stocks are not large 
here and at no time ran very far ahead of the trade 
requirements. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. While the feeling prevails that the red 
cedar market is coming to a stronger and more stable 
basis, the price situation is still rather unsatisfactory 

















and quotations range about the same as those quoted 


last week. The actual selling market is about $2 
for stars, with clears a little more solid, $3.2 2 being 
the prevailing price. Orders are not heavy, neither are 
the representatives pushing this commodity, owing 
to the labor conditions in the Northwest, which is 
playing havoe with the distribution of stocks en ronite. 
White cedars are in fair demand at prices obtaining 
last week. Lath are firm, with demand good. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The shingle market has « 
flected in marked degree the effects of the switch- 
men’s strike. Stocks are low in the Minnesota Trans- 
fer. There is no way of adding to it, and very litile 
to send out to country yards. Prices have jumped 
about 15 cents. Quotations current this week are $2.68 
for stars and $3.14 for clears, 
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Kansas City, Mo. Visible supply of transit cars 
has slightly decreased this week. There are very few 
ears leaving the mills at the present time owing to 
the strike, and as a great many of the mills are 
closed down. Demand is very light in this territory at 
the present time. Jobbers here are of the opinion that 
there will be considerable buying done in about thirty 
days or six weeks. Shingle stocks among the retail 
dealers are exceptionally low, and they will soon com- 
mence to place orders for their spring requirements. 
Demand for lath is light, but prices are firm. 

Seattle, Wash. There has been very little activity 
in the red cedar shingle market during the last week. 
Although there is a slight tendency toward stiffening 
in prices, dealers generally refuse to make any definite 
quotations because of the uncertainty of any ability 
to ship in the near-future. This condition has been 
brought about by the apparent seriousness of the rail- 
road switchmen’s strike and also by the immense 
amount of damage sustained by both mills and the 
railroads caused by the floods prevailing in all parts 
ot western Washington. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue un- 
changed. Stars have been in better demand. There 
is a variation of 5 to 10 cents in prices reported 
quoted. Mills are continuing to shut down and the 
railroad strike will effectually tie up what trade 


there is. 
ARs 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for shingles is good, but it 
is not cutting much figure with the receipts, which 
are keeping up strong the end of navigation. It is 
said that no unusual stock has been laid in here for 
winter, but there will be enough. Jobbers report an 
advance of 5 cents made by the Pacifie coast mills, 
which is independent of the addition always put on 
here for the all rail winter season. The 16-inch clear 
red cedar is the favorite almost to the exclusion of 
any other sort or size. 

~_owro~rrn OOOO 

Boston, Mass. Manufacturers have large stocks 
and are still offering at as low prices, but buyers do 
not show interest. The best cedar extras are quot- 
able at $3.50 to $3.65. Demand for lath continues 
very good. Prices hold firm. For 15¢-inch prices range 
from $4.25 to $4.40. For 1%-inch prices range from 
#3.75 to $3.90. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Offerings of cooper stock still continue 
liberal while packers seem to be holding off on their 
purchases of barrels and tierces, and coopers are un- 
certain regarding the future, although generally satis- 
fied that business will prove unsatisfactory this win- 
ter, say A. & H. Gates in their report on trade condi- 
tions. Prices are normal, without change. Few in- 
quiries are received from country packers. ‘The oil 
business is equally depressed. A few orders are re- 
ceived for elm flour staves at prices 50 cents a thousand 
less than early last month. Heading remains the same. 
About the only searee article in the list is flat ash 
butter tub staves. It is possible this depression is not 
the result of recent meetings of cooperage associations, 
but for several years this has uniformly followed. 
~ R 6. wens a elm — hain 





net’ ri Ribiatoisecapee le aualerera abe aoa e”e i 
No. 1, 281%4-inch red oak staves.......... , e 
No. 2, 281%4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 4, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- R 
fee. Dale AES soca sacs ee aa .06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, ‘per "set, 
nomina errr rer Tee No demand 


No. 1, 28%-inch gum ‘staves, nominal. . No demand 
M. R. 30-inch ee Parte i. 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 ‘ 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 





Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Hickory hoop peles, per eR .--- No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch. 30 to -40 
Head linings, small lots, ” 'M, 18- inch 40 to .50 
Ten-round hoop barrels.......... 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels..... ee 46 
Four patent and four hickory op barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... A5 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop........... paste akins: @ ee: ee 
Meal barceis... secase.. Ae 


No. 1 white ash butter ‘tub staves... 000711.00 to 11.50 
White oak oil staves...........2++++e++ 30.00 to 31.00 
Tierce hoops..... .00 . 
Hickory box straps......... pinvatarse eae atte 10.00 to 11.00 
RA RE a6 60 5.4s000 eecceecceeeeeecne Aaa 

DOME MACOMB. 0 5.occcsccccccsccacescessene aawto 1.08 
re eee rm 
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